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Southern Bishops Uninformed, Even if Sincere 


Combination Appeal and Attack Reflects Lack of Familiarity With Many Fundamental Facts Concerning Southern 
Mill Village Life, States Observer—Peculiar Method Used to Enlist “Cooperation” of Manufacturers— 
Weak Spots Cannot Be Eliminated by Inflammatory Statements 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


Associate Editor, TEXTILE Wor.Lp. 


NY attempt to comment upon 
a statement issued over the 
signatures of 39 bishops and 
ministers, and two. church- 
women, must obviously be based 
upon the assumption that they are 
entirely sincere in their utterances 
and are not actuated by any spirit of 
malice or self-interest. Consequently 
the combination appeal and attack re- 
leased by Bishop James Cannon, Jr., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and reprinted on this page, 
cannot be dismissed as lightly as can 
the ravings of a Tannenbaum. 

Unfortunately, instead of exonerat- 
ing the bishops from any blame for 
misstatements of fact or erroneous 
conclusions, this charitable assump- 
tion makes the churchmen much more 
culpable than would be true in the 
case of a labor agitator. History and 
tradition have imparted to the words 
of a minister certain authority and 
significance which are attached to the 
pronouncements of no other class. 
Resisting the attacks of agnostics for 
countless centuries, the church still 
stands as one of the dominant fac- 
tors in life. Consequently it bears a 
responsibility proportionate to the 
scope of its influence. 

The writer does not agree with 
who believe that the church 
should confine its interest and its ac- 
tivities to things spiritual. He is con- 
fident that the church today has not 
only the right but the obligation to 
‘oncern itself with social, economic 
ind political problems. But in ex- 
tending its activities in this way, it 
should exercise the greatest care that 

statements are based on fact and 

that it avoid any semblance of either 
lass Or mass action. 
In attacking the existing industrial 
ler of the South, the bishops and 
inisters have laid themselves open 
certain serious charges. The first 
utter lack of comprehension of the 
ethods by which cooperation, such 
they appeal for, can be secured. 
e second—a more serious one—is 
ether ignorance or perversion of 
ts. The third—still more serious 
s a tendency to make a play for 
plaudits and support of the un- 
iking section of the population. 

‘o the first charge, they must plead 
gulty. Announcing their desire to 


r 


re-eive the cooperation of southern 


those 


+} 





employers, they take the one step that 
is most likely to nullify any hope of 
such cooperation. So far as the writ- 


er knows, history offers no example 
of any great reform being accom- 
plished through the issuance of an 


This is the Bishops’ Letter 


“An Appeal to Industrial Leaders of the South” 


66 E pastors and officials of the 

churches of the South ad- 
dress this communication to you be- 
cause of our interest in the well-be- 
ing of. the people of the industrial 
South. While we recognize that 
there are problems similar to those 
herein mentioned in other parts of 
the country, yet we as southern men 
are addressing this appeal solely to 
you because we recognize that the 
South has social conditions and _ in- 
dustrial problems which are peculiar- 
ly its own, and which must be met 
by those who have a full knowledge 
of those conditions. 


“We are proud of the remarkable 
growth of southern industry and we 
know that you are concerned with 
us in the welfare of your employes 
and those dependent upon them. 


“We bring before you with the 
greater confidence, therefore, the 
necessity for the improvement of cer- 
tain social and economic conditions, 
especially in the textile industry, but 
existing also in other industries. 
These are, to speak briefly: The iso- 
lation of population in the mill vil- 
lage; the long working week, ex- 
tending in many industries even to 55 
and 60 hours; a certain amount of 
the seven-day week which still exists 
in some industries; the employment 
of women and of children between 14 
and 16 at over-long periods of labor: 
low wage standards in some indus- 
tries, with consequent depressed 
standards of living; the general ab- 
sence of labor representation in our 
factories. 


“Life in a mill village under com- 


pany control, while an advance of 
status in the beginning, is not the best 
training ground for citizenship in 
that it does not train residents for 
participation in government. It has 
generally proved in recent years, 
however it may have heen at first, to 
be unfavorable to education, to re- 
ligion, and to understanding and sym- 
pathy between the citizens of the mill 
village and those of the larger com- 
munity. In spite of the difficulty of 
the problem we are convinced that 
these villages should be merged as 
rapidly as is consistent with safety 
into the larger community. 

“We do not undertake to suggest 


the forms which employe representa- 
tion in factory government should 
take, whether arrangements nego- 
tiated with regular unions or forms 
of works’ councils. But labor is 
human and not a commodity. Labor 
gives all that it has, including capital 
through savings, and since labor also 
has wisdom, skill and ingenuity to 
contribute to the greater productivity 
of our industries, it is desirable and 
helpful that it should have a proper 
share in making and enforcing the 
regulations by which industrial plants 
are controlled. 

“The quality and quantity of the 
product, elimination of waste, regu- 
larity of employment, better control 
ot industry as a whole, the wage 
scale and the fairness of the disci- 
pline of the shop are of deepest in- 
terest to labor. Higher wages, better 
schools, shorter hours of labor and 
the independence of the worker tend 
to enrich life and to develop a strong- 
er type of citizenship. 

“We believe that all of these con- 
ditions can be steadily improved and 
we therefore urge you, as present 
leaders holding positions of responsi- 
bility and vantage, to take the initia- 
tive in their improvement. We be- 
lieve that if you will take the initia- 
tive, and if there can be the friendly 
cooperation of employers, employes, 
churches, educators and officials of 
the State, it will be possible to build 
in the South by united effort, in the 
lifetime of this generation, a greater 
and more powerful industry, con- 
structed solidly upon goodwill and co- 
operation, avoiding the waste and 
bitterness of industrial conflicts and 
mitigating the intensity of the class 
struggle. 

“We cannot allow ourselves to 
this statement without saying 
that the policy which we have pre- 
sented to you as employers, if it is 
followed, requires an intelligent and 
sympathetic appreciation bv the pub- 
lic of the difficulties, financial and 
otherwise, which beset leaders of 
southern industry, especially in the 
textile industry, at this time. And it 
calls for the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of labor, organized and unorgan- 
ized, if it is to succeed. We pledge 
our active cooperation to secure this 
understanding and cooperation.” 


close 





inflammatory statement. It does, on 
the other hand, offer countless ex- 
amples of movements which have been 
postponed or defeated by ill-advised 
pronouncements. The 41 bishops and 
associates have unlimited opportuni- 
ties to work for the achievement of 
such ends as they may deem advisa- 
ble. Presumably, they enjoy the 
confidence and esteem of textile 
manufacturers who, in the aggre- 
gate, represent the bulk of south- 
ern industry. There is i 
dence that they have 
secure a hearing in the past. 
quently, from a practical as 
an ethical standpoint, their 
modus operandi, in the quest for co- 
operation, would seem to be the ex- 
penditure of a little cooperative effort 
on their part. The issuance of a 
statement such as appears on this 
page can hardly be cited as an in- 
stance of such effort. 
As to Facts 

However, even such a tactical error 
would be excusable if their “appeal” 
were based upon facts. 

It is not the intention of the writer 
to characterize the statement of the 
bishops as a collection of untruths, in 
toto. If it were, it would be much 
easier to answer. Instead, it consists 
of certain patent observations, wrong- 
ly applied; and of other assertions, 
neither true not correctly applied. 

The bishops are not the only ones 
who have recognized weak spots in 
the complicated industrial system un- 
der which we live today. The heavy 
price we pay for the mechanical and 
commercial advances which go to 
make up our present civilization, has 
been the subject of study and debate 
for more years than there are bishops’ 
signatures on the appeal. The mod- 
ern industrial relations is 
based upon a recognition of the weak- 
ness of the system. 

The isolation of such 
peculiar characteristics of 
section is, at the best, faulty logic. 
It is particularly stupid when the 
section selected has the background 
which southern industry possesses. 

It can hardly be possible that the 
churchmen in question are not in- 
formed as to the evolution of the 
South from post-war poverty and il- 
literacy to present-day development. 
It can hardly be possible that they 

(21) 


no evi- 
failed to 
Conse- 
well as 
correct 


science of 


faults as 
any one 
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iware of the 4 ich cot- 
nufacturers have played in this 
At anv rate the writer 
nsult the intelligence of his 
eu ) reciting t rimer stull 
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1 the appeal 

The Mill Village 
ection whit stands out most 

mspicuou the TOMOWINE 
Life in nill village under 
pat con while an advance 
{ status in e beginning, is not 
e best ining ground tor citizen- 
ip in that it does not train resi- 
aqents 101 participation in govern 
ent. It has generally proved in 
recent vears, he it may have 
been at first, to be untavorable to 


education, to religion, and to under- 
tanding and sympathy between the 
and those 
In spite 
of the difficulty of the problem, we 
are that 
should be merged as rapidly as is 


citizens of the mill village 
of the larger community 


convinced these villages 
consistent with safety into the larger 
community 

writer, that 
He will not 
take the time to compare the educa- 
religious, and civic 
status of the inhabitants of southern 
mill villages with that of the farmers 


In the opinion of the 


paragraph is ridiculous 


tional, social 


in the mountain sections from which 


they came. He does wish, however, 


to refer briefly to the progressive de- 
velopment which he 
industrial communities 
Enjoying the 


attitude 


has observed in 
the 
combination of an 


impartial and a_reportorial 


mind, he has had the inclination and 
is problem 


} 


the opportunity to study t 


over a period of years lle firmly 
convinced that the curve of influence 
which life in a mill village has upon 
the inhabitants does not e to a 
peak, after the initial socializing pro 
cess has been accomplished, and then 
fall off—but that it takes the form ot 
teady and uninterrupted upward 
line He is equally convinced that 
mill village life has no peculiar stulti 
f\ effect of its own; but that, on 
thie ntrary it has certain irked 
itage over the average large 1n 
( il community t \\ ‘ 
writer 1s familias 
The Edueational Side 


On the educational side, he has wit 


nessed the growth of mill village 


grade and high schools which com 
pare more than favorably with the 
educational institutions of the aver 


age suburban or urban community. 


He has encountered in the South sys- 


tems of training which represented 
the latest thought in educational cir- 
cles. More important still, he has 
found a tendency, through education, 


to uplift the industrial job to a plane 
of dignity to which it is entitled but 
of which it has been deprived in the 
large country. He 
contribution to 
our national life than this 

Nor has he found the slight 
est inclination on the part of manu- 
facturers to retard educational pro- 
order to keep their people 
Each and 


cities of the 


knows of no greater 


ever 


grams in 


mill. vear more 
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more mill village inhabitants are be- 
ing educated for opportunities in 
other and possibly broader fields of 
endeavor. 


The Religious “Failure” 


religious side, the writer, 


feels naturally reluctant 
with churchmen a subject in 


()n the 
a layman, 
to debate 
hich they have 


are presumed to 


However, this particular 
letter 


specialized 


charge in thei seems to him 
the first 
if there 7s any deficiency on this 
the blame should 


be laid at the door of the bishops and 


most amazing one. In 
pl ice. 


score in mill villages, 


ministers and not the cotton manutac- 
both instinct 
impel the writer to 


and 
reject the 


turers. However, 
] . 
LOL 1 
idea of any such deficiency. 

Is it that the cotton 
nanufacturing industry of the South 


not obvious 
has performed a service of great mag- 
nitude the church denominations 
by concentrating in the mill villages 
mountain and sand-lot 
which previously were so 
videly scattered as to make it difficult 


for 


thousands of 
families 


for any religious teachers, excepting 
the circuit riders, to reach them even 
occasionally? Furthermore, is it not 
equally true that the majority of mill 
corporations have provided churches, 
Y. M. C. A. buildings, other 
centers religious development ; 
and that, if the bishops and ministers 
not taken advantage of these 
opportunities, the chief fault is theirs 
and not the manufacturers’? 

lhe failure of 


their letter, to take cognizance of this 


and 
for 


have 


the churchmen, in 


feature of southern social evolution 


lays them open, in the writer’s opin 
ion, to indict 


happy one. 


one of two deductive 
and neither is a 
proof of their ignorance 


't problems about which they profess 


ments 


lt mav be 


vrite with authority. If such ig- 


norance does not exist, however, their 
that 


profiting by 


have been 
this vreat 
religious opportunity offered by cotton 


tailure to admit they 


lerelict in 


nutacturers may indicate that the 
churchmen realize their failure and 
ire endeavoring to place the blame on 


e manutacturers. 


Krom thi two-fold indictinent, 
itey of course absolves the 
eat number of churchmen in _ the 
South who did not subscribe their sig 
natures to the document 
Social Influences 
Krom the social standpoint, the 


writer has had 
the 


the 


the opportunity to 
effect of mull village life 
He 


mountaineers who have just arrived 


study 


individual has 


upon seen 
in the community and who are devoid, 
apparently, of all social instinct. He 
has seen those same people develop 
into integral parts of the community 
lite. The distinction between 
mill workers and trades people and 
between mill workers and inhabitants 
of larger communities is, in his opin- 
ion, almost always the fault of the 
newcomer from the mountains. Forced 
by environment to be suspicious, in- 
dividualistic and yet proud, the new 
builds up a barrier between 
himself and his fellow men. Gradu- 


ally this is broken down—the length 


class 


Wo! ker 


of the process depending, of course, 
upon the individual. Nor does this 
socialization reach a certain point and 
then stop. There is a progressive de- 
velopment going on even among those 
ho have been in the community for 
many years. Possibly if these church- 
men could study the relation of the 
factory worker in some of our large 
industrial the other 
citizens, they might obtain a different 
idea of the social status of the south- 
ern cotton mill worker. 


W 


communities to 


Civie Participation 

about failure of mill 
village life to train residents for par- 
ticipation in government is almost too 
silly to deserve comment. We pre- 
sume that this is based on the thought 
that the unincorporated communities 
have not structure in which 
the inhabitants can participate. Here, 
too, we wish the bishops and minis- 
ters could study the civic attitude of 
the average citizen of New York, for 
example, (where the writer happens 
to live). If nothing else, such study 
would disillusion them as to the part 
which inhabitants of “larger com- 
munities” play in government. On 
the other hand, the writer has found 
even in those southern villages which 
have no town government as we un- 
derstand it, an interest and activity 
in community affairs on the part of 


The remark 


a civic 


the citizens which he has not ob- 
served in larger communities as a 
ale 

CiassS 


Employe Representation 
The other major point raised by 
the need em- 
plove representation in mill govern- 


the churchmen is for 


ment. The writer happens to be an 
irdent believer in the principle of 
such representation He has studied 


it off and on for a number of vears, 


and, in common with many other 
ihbes, has written columns about 

it llowevet Nye ikes no rod 
f emplove representation in itself. It 


not a heautiiul svstem which should 
every mill in the coun 


depends upon the ex 


talled 
which it 1s needed. In many 


arge mills, particula hose with a 


Vv ft 
ilien workers and 
those under absentee ownership, some 


1 1 


lei whoerebDy 


ideals and reactions 
inagement and employes may be 
interchanged is absolutely necessary. 
We remember that on our first trip 
South many vears ago, we went down 
academic conviction that the 
that should adopt 
some form of industrial democracy. 
It did not take long to convince us 
that in the great majority of southern 


with the 


mills of section 


mills the contact between management 
and workers was so close and the 
understanding so satisfactory that 


such a system would represent waste 
effort. 

The writer believes that the time 
may come when some mills may have 
to adopt such a plan. This is not true 


todav. 


Nor does he believe that southern 
manufacturers are faced with the 
“avoiding the waste and 

industrial conflicts and 


necessity of 
bitterness of 
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the intensity of the cl 
as the churchmen put 
He sees no evidence of such confli 
of such struggle. Possibly 

bishops and ministers are not aw 
of the sporadic attempts made 

a period of 


mitigating 
struggle,” 


or 


unionize 
southern cotton mill workers. Evy: 
attempt has failed. The workers 
not want to be unionized; they see 
for it. Union  headquart 
been converted into pressi 
clubs and pool parlors. 

Of course the time may come w! 
changing conditions will alter t 
fact. If so, it will have to be met. 
cannot be met in advance by creat 
a phantom and shooting at it. 


L’Envoi 

lhe writer has no desire to “wl 
wash” the southern cotton manut{ 
turer. He recognizes only too \ 
the fact that the company-owned n 
village system is economically uns 
istactory. It burdens operating ca 
tal with a profitless—and in fact lo 
incurring—burden. It prevents the 
employer from putting into the pay 
envelope the full amount of income 
earned by the worker. 

We have discussed this with ma: 
southern mill men and have expressed 
the thought in the columns of Tex- 
TILE Word. We _ know that the 
majority of employers would be de- 
lighted if someone could tell them 
how to get out of the real estate busi- 
ness, which nets the mills’ stockholders 
a loss. 

Its disadvantages, however, are 
economic and not educational or social 
or religious. It must be remembered 
that the company-owned mill village 
system was not a cut-and-dried plan 
by southern manufacture: 
It was a natural development—th« 


years to 


need 
have 


created 


only feasible way in which cotton 
mills could be established in 
section. 


lo get rid of it requires an alt 


1] ee eine eT 
equally slow process. Certainly 
will not be eliminated by a cleri 
letter, no matter how many bish 


sign it. 
Nor is the writer anxious to “wl 


He 1 


wash” our industrial system. 

ognizes, as do thousands of othe 
its faults and short-comings. He 
knows that the goal of industry 


should be a time when every man and 
woman engaged therein will receive 
the maximum return, interest and en- 
jovment from his or her work. Much 
has to be done before that goal is 


reached, 

He does not believe, however, that 
a step can be taken toward it by igno- 
rantly criticizing a section of indus- 
try which is pointing the way 1 
many lines of educational, social and 
recreational development. Such criti- 
cism merely delays the cooperative e!- 
fort which is necessary if some of 
our industrial weak spots are to be 
eliminated. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Application {or 
a charter of incorporation of a company 
to be called Belfield Mfg. Co., will be 
made April 27. Company will manutac- 
ture, buy and sell all kinds of tex’ 
fabrics according to application. 














Blackstone Valley Mills Exhibition 


Fabrics Manufactured in Mills of Association Displayed at Northbridge Together with Machinery and Mill Supplies 
—Thirty-Nine Exhibits Representing All Phases of New England Textile Industry 


ORTHBRIDGE Community 
Hall, Northbridge, Mass., was 
_ the scene of the third textile 
exhibition of the Blackstone 

ley Mills Association, on Apr. 7, 
Sand g. The lower floor was given 

er entirely to machinery and mill 

pplies, while on the upper floor 

rics manufactured by member mills 
re attractively displaved, with, other 
supply exhibits occupying part of the 
ice on this floor. Woolen, worsted, 
tton, cotton and rayon, and rayon 
ods were shown in a wide variety 
of weaves and colors. he fabrics 
exhibited were representative of the 
industries located in the Blackstone 
Valley, and showed well the diversi- 
fication within the textile industry as 
rried on in this particular section. 

Both the main hall and the base 
nent as well as the stage in the main 
hall were attractively decorated with 
lags and bunting, and practically all 
available space Was occupied by dis- 
plav booths. 

\ feature of the exhibition which 
vas well received was the fashion 
show held each evening on the stage 
of the main hall. Young ladies from 
the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co. acted as 
models, and showed dresses made 
trom cloth manufactured by this com- 
pany. Among the fabrics used in 
making the dresses shown were silk 
taffeta, Shantung, cotton and silk 
crepe, “Sase” poplin, and cotton and 
rayon jacquard. 

The officers of the Blackstone 
Valley Mills Association, the sponsors 
of the show, to whom its success is 
largely due are as follows: George -\. 
Brown, president; J. B. Manning, 
\ndrew ©. Gibson, and Gustave 
Schellschmidt, vice-presidents; James 
Sterling, treasurer; and George C. 
Dunn, secretary. The executive com- 
mittee was composed of one officer 
trom each of the member mills in the 
Blackstone Valley Mills Association. 

George C. Dunn was general man- 





Style Show Each Evening 


ager of the exhibition, and his untir 
ing efforts, with the assistance of 
William A. Spratt, had much to do 
with the completeness and smoothness 
of the show. The attendance was 
gratifying, and everywhere words 

praise were heard for the wav the 
affair was managed, as well as 

the well-balanced nature of the exhib: 
tion itself. Frederick L. Babcock, edi 





Machinery and Supply Exhibits on First Floor Looking Toward Entrance 


tor otf Fiber & labric and one ot the 
“fathers” of the Blackstone exhibi 
tion, Was present and expressed his 
opinion that the show was up to the 
high standard set by the two previ 
ous exhibitions. and would do much 
toward creating interest in New [ng- 
land-made textiles. An account of the 
individual exhibits follows: 


The Fabric Exhibits 
Fisher Mfg. Co.. Visherville, Mass 
Ravon jacquard designs in dress 
goods; over-draperies, and a variety 
of novelty curtain materials comprised 
this exhibit, which was in charge of 


Fabric and Supply Exhibits in Main Hall Looking Toward Entrance 


Hayward-Schuster 
Youglas, Mass. This company 

extensive line 
topcoatings overcoatings 


; fi 2 
Variety Of weaves and Colors. 


Schellschmidt supervised the exhibit. 


\ line of men’s suitings, 


and overcoatings, 
herringbones, 
MO. K. Dietrich supervised 


exhibit and was assisted by 


Stanley Woolen Co.. Uxbridge, 
\ line of young men’s suitings, 
coatings, and overcoatings of represen 
tative weaves and colors, 


line of ladies’ cloakings were displaves 


shown by this company. The steps in 
he production of worsted yarn from 


illustrated 


seCTic I ) bbins containing the nte1 
mediate products and yarn. ¢ hristop er 
Dunleavy supervised this exhibit 

Paul Whitin Mfg. Co. Northbridge, 
\lass Ravon and cotton ind ravon 
dress goods and drapery materials 
were displaved Misses lermot 
Flinton, Briggs, Plante, and Howle 
were in cl ge ot the exhibit 


Machinery and Supply Exhibits 


American Moistening Co. Providence, 


mR I \ duplex humidifier, an im- 
proved sectional tantype humidifier, 
improved atomizers and a new Amco 
humidity control were shown. Repre 


sented by H. B. Bradford, W. P 
Wooden k, ( harles Rondeau Ric] | 
Ulric] red (1 = and ley ink B. 
( omins 


Allen & Allen. Ine. Providence, R. I. 


' 


his exhibit consisted of a complete 


line ot heddles, heddle frames, shuttles, 
hand cards, lug straps, harness straps, 
and bobbins. George C. Dunn repre 
sented the company 


Cashiko Machine Co. Worcester, 


\lass \n intermediate feed carrier 
for woolen cards was shown Mr. 
Shimek, |. H. Kovar and J. T. Bene- 


dict were in charge. 

Central Supply Co., \Vorcester, Mass. 
his exhibit consisted of an Arm- 
strong steam trap in operation, a 
\lvers water system, an Arco tank for 
hot water supply, full lines of both 
Lukenheimer and Jenkins valves, 
Johns Manville coverings and pack- 
ings, and a number of steam special- 
ties. O. E. Ulrich, H. P. Files, A. W. 
Lander, H. D. Beaudin and R. E. Lyon 
were in attendance 

C. FE. Clark, Uxbridge, Mass. Mr. 
Clark, an electrical engineer showed a 
line of Gi. E. Mazda bulbs and a num- 
ber of photographs of electrical in- 
stallations. 

Crandall Packing Co.. Palmyra, N. Y. 
lhis exhibit consisted of mechanical 
packings for all conditions met with in 
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textile industry | \. flare repre- 
sented the 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


‘ompany 


rceeste VI iss ! his ex! ibit con- 
ted of a new Crompton & Knowles 
Vervbest” 82 in irness, 4 x I 
box worsted loom wit! 1utomatic bob 
yn-changing magazine, Hvatt roller 
bearings throughout, and Regan me 
chanical stop motion weaving a piece 
ot men’s fancy worsted suiting lhe 
exhibit was under the supervision of 
V. E. Jennings assisted by Fred 
Marsden, and Miss E. Crossley 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., \Vor- 
cester, Mas \ Truslow rotating 
stock blending device was teatured. 
\lso exhibited a Durant automatic 
cloth guider for evenly feeding cloth 
to tentering, rolling, or winding 


machines Represented by R. L 


Marble, | H. Marble, and W. H. 
Marble 

Draper Corp, Hopedale, Mass A 
40 in. E. model draper loom weaving 


pajama check fabric was the feature 
of this exhibit. 
with 


The loom was equip- 
and 
several advanced ideas in loom build 


ped devices, showed 


new 


ing including a device which is a com 
bination of 
Roper let-oft 


vibrating whip roll and 
for promoting an even 
ind smooth take-up with vibrationless 
weaving. L. M. Newell, T. H. Hend 
Stafford, and T. H. West 
in attendance 
Graton & Knight 
Mass Chis 


what is believed to be 


erson, A. I 
were 
Co., Worcester, 


exhibit was centered on 
the largest steet 


hide ever 


tanned lhe hide is 13 teet 
long by 10 feet wide, varies in thick- 
ness trom to 2 inches, and weighs 
235 Ibs Flat leather belting pickers, 
aprons, mill strappings, lace leathers, 
round belting, packings, and cements 
were also displayed, while the Spartan 
boiling test was featured Phe booth 


was in charge of W. \\ 
FE. Shepard, a 
J. E. McMahon 

Harwood & Boston, 
Mass. A Harwood \pperly intermedi 
feed pulley, im 
proved traveler, ducking rig, and other 


Dadmun, C 
Moore. 
Monigle 


Geo. S., 


Slein 1D | 


and FE. G 


~ 


Son, 


ate with expansion 


features was shown, together with a 


line of sample slats used in the differ 


ent style of spike aprons. Repre 
sented by J. H Harwood. | B Howe, 
O. W. Bredburv, J. FE. Fuller, and G 


J. Merriam 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Cie Worcester. 
Mass \ card-setting 
shown in operation 
clothing 
samples, 


machine was 
Full lines of card 
samples, clothing 
hand and 
heddle samples were displayed Repre- 
senting the company were 
Midgley, H. C. Coley, P. B 
A. A. Moffitt, and C 

Johnson & 
Mass 


and spinning room equipment such as 


napper 
card samples, 

Herbert 
Marsden, 
H. Philbrick. 


Inc., Worcester, 


Whitney silent chain drives, 


Bassett, 


bobbins, and jack spools were shown 
There was also an exhibit of sample 
yarns spun on Johnson & 
mules. C. E. Williams 
Flint were in charge 
Marble-Nye Worcester, Mass. 
Heavy chemicals, acids, starches, oils, 


varnishes 


Bassett 


and \ H 
e. 


mill paints, and were dis 
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Machinery and Supply Exhibits on First Floor Looking from Entrance 


played. J. E. Ryan and F. L. Leonard 
were in charge. 

National Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. A full line of Went- 
worth spinning and twisting travelers 
Wentworth double duty 
travelers for coarse spinning, Went 
worth gravity travelers for fine spin 
ning and the Wentworth double duty 
twister traveler with its special lubri- 


was shown. 


cating feature were featured. M. H. 


Coffin and k. C. Munroe were in 


1 


charge. 

Oakley Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
\ full line of Oakite products for 
textile uses was shown. Alvah L. 
Conant was the representative. 


Co., Worcester, 
Office furniture, equipment and 
ot 


Palley Office Supply 
Mass 
supplies 


were shown In charge 


ID 


Barnett Palley and John Kennedy 


Parks-( ramor Co.. Boston. Mass. 
Tan 


lwo 


atomizer humidifiers for testing 
room and office use were in operation, 
psychrostat humidity regulator, 


HDD “High 


. : 
were shown. Thaver Iran 


and 


and tvpe Duty” 
humidifier 


cis Was in attendance 


Providence Drysalters Co., Providence, 
i-45 \ line ot 


other products of particular interest to 


chemicals, oils and 


cotton, silk, woolen, worsted and ravon 


manufacturers and processers were on 


display. H. B. Hooper, W. H. Mer 
ritt, W. T. Bunce, F. O. Holden, and 
F. C. N. Jackson were in attendance 

Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. This exhibit 


consisted of representative equipment 
used for cotton, silk and pile fabrics 


Benjamin Bellrose and FE. C. Smith 
were in charge. 
Root Co.. The, Bristol, Conn A 


number of textile counters of various 
types were shown in operation, dem 
their diversified applica- 
tion on a variety of machines. The 
exhibit was in charge of J. T. Chid- 
sey, J. H. Chaplin, A. E. Kallinich, 


and L. C. Hoylen. 


onstrating 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. A spinning frame was 
arranged with one side equipped with 
Saco-Lowell long draft, Le Blan-Roth 
patent, and the other side equipped 


with Saco-Lowell 4-roll spinning. 


James Strang, H. D. Lord, F. E. 
Rowe, Jr., W. F. Lowell, E. E. Blake, 


A. E. Silcox, George Langevin, Fred 
Conley, C. H. Hutcherson were in 
attendance. 

Shambow ‘huttle Co., \Voonsocket, 
RK. I. An extensive line of shuttles 
and fabrics woven with Shambow 
Shuttles by Paul Whittin Mfg. Co., 
F. S. Scott & Sons, and Stanley 
Woolen Co., were on display. R. L. 


Greene, W. D. Bates, A. W. Angell, 
and J. A. Murphy were in attendance. 


Stafford Co.. The, Readville, Mass. A 
44 in. Stafford automatic  shuttle- 
changing loom for rayon, 
Celanese and similar materials was in 
and _ filling 
\merican Cellulose & 
Mig. Co. 


direction 


weaving 


operation, Weaving warp 
supplied by the 
Che exhibit was 


of Alexander 


Chemical 
under the 
Hludson. 


Waite Hardware Co., \Vorcester, Mass. 


tools and hardware 


ot 
consisted of the Simonds line of circu- 
lar saws, a bench grinder, vertical drill 
a clipper belt lacer, and display 
ot files and other small tools. Harold 
McKinstrey, Powers, E. W. 


Dx vul leday were 


Phis exhibit 


press 


Eugene 
x. WW 4. 


Smith, and 


] 
in charge 


Warren Soap Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


\ variety of textile soaps for wool 


scouring, cloth scouring, and for use 
and _ finishing 


worsted goods were shown. 


woolen and 
Special 
pure green olive soap for rayon and 
silk, tallow surrogate for sizing cotton 
and ‘Antox,” a lubricating 
anti-rust compound were featured. R. 
DD. Thomson was in of the 
exhibit. 


in dveing 


warps 
charge 


Warren Steam Pump Co., \Varren, 
Mass. Two small centrifugal pumps 
were shown. P. A. Colling, J. G. 
Rearick, H. W. Hathaway, and H. T. 
Waldo were in charge of the exhibit. 

Washburn, New Bedford, Mass. 
Showed “Perfection” shell _ rolls, 
“Economy” section beam “Kore-Lakt” 
pin boards, wood top rolls, bobbins, 
etc. Represented by H. L. Ray and 
William McCaskie. 

Wetmore-Savage Electrical Supply Co. 
Worcester, Mass. The exhibit fea- 
tured a display of Westinghouse elec- 


’ 
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trical supplies, consisting of wor 
lamps, switches, conduits, sockets ar 
bulbs. A. E. Nordstron, and Erne 
Houle represented the concern. 

White & Bagley Co., Worcester, Ma; 
This exhibit consisted of textile 
and lubricants with the interesti: 
“Oilzum” mechanical display, and \ 
in charge of G. E. Fallstrom. 

Whitin Machine Works, \Whitinsvil! 
Mass. A 36 spindle, model F, spinnin, 
frame, 29 in. wide, 3% gauge, filli: 
wind, equipped with the Whitin-Ow: 
long draft system was spinning 6 
yarn with 15 draft. This frame \ 
equipped with motor drive, metall 
thread board, swinging doors, spit 
cut jack gear, patented back bar, 
self-contained traverse motion. J]. \\ 
Lasell, D. S. Goodspeed were 
attendance. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc., 
Woonsocket, R. I. The Woonsock« 
horizontal cleaner, with but a sing 
moving part—the ball bearing su; 
ported beater—was the feature of tl 
exhibit. H. W. Horton, Joseph Mo: 
and O. H. Miller were in charge. 
Electric Co., 
Uxbridge, Mass. Westinghouse seale«| 
sleeve bearing and thermal overload 
relay were shown, and two moving 
pictures were projected on a small 
showing the application ot 
electrical equipment in the woolen and 
cotton manufacturing industries. H 
H. Drown was in attendance 


Worcester Suburban 


screen, 


German Hosiery Demand 


Visiting Manufacturers Note Trend 
Toward Artificial Silk 

The hosiery industry of Germany 

is now facing a problem similar to 

that American 

facturers much anxiety a few years 


which caused manu 
ago when the stvle pendulum swung 
from to silk 
and left them with large inventories 
of cotton stockings on hand and 

chinery useful only for cotton, ac 
cording to members of the 
delegation of textile manufacturers 
who ended a tour of textile commun! 


sharply cotton hosiery 


German 


ties in this country with visits to 
Massachusetts mills this week 
Members of the group with John 


S. Lawrence, head of the New Eng- 


land Council, inspected the Ipswich 


(Mass.) Mills last Saturday and 
while there discussed the hosiery 
situation in Germany. “German 


women are turning away from cotton 
stockings,” declared Wilhelm Oppen 
heim of Heidenheim, Oppenheim & 
Co., Chemnitz. “All of them who can 
are buying artificial silk hosiery,” he 
continued. “Silk is not as popular 
as in the United States because thie 
German women cannot afford to buy 
it like the Americans.” 


Free Exchange of Information 

Information about the latest 
provements in machinery for produ 
tion of hosiery, facts about the trade 
here and Germany were exchang' 
with friendly candor by men who 
the course of their conversation fot 
that they had been on opposite s! 
of the front line in France during 

















ohn 


ng- 
\ ich 
and 
iery 
man 
tton 
pen- 
n & 


can 


* he 


ul ar 


buy 
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\Vorld War. Brackett Parsons, as- 
‘istant treasurer of Ipswich Mills, 
vho was a member of an artillery 
utfit and Wilhelm Oppenheim, who 
was in a machine gun corps reminis- 
cently recalled the names of sections 
1 France where they had been when 
the exchanges then being made were 
iar less cordial. 

Arnold Marum of A. Marum, Inc., 
hosiery manufacturers of Sobernheim, 
Rhineland, declared that the situation 
in Germany is now the same as in 
the United States when the American 
women turned suddenly to © silk 
hosiery and would wear no cotton 
hosiery. “German hosiery mills,” he 
said, “must do as the American manu- 
facturers, that is, they must change 
over machinery, buy new equipment 
and meet the changing demands of 
fashion.” 

Amazed at Industrial Efficiency 

The German manufacturers praised 
the mills they had visited. “All of 
the plants we have seen here are 
wonderful,” they declared. “The 
mills are kept perfectly clean, every- 
thing is most efficient and the or- 
ganizations are the best we have seen. 
Chere is no waste, apparently every 
effort is made to prevent loss of time 
or material. The workers are amaz- 
ing, they work so rapidly that they 
undoubtedly achieve maximum pro- 
duction.” 

A small group of the party visited 
the Lowell Textile School on Monday 
where they were received by Charles 
H. Eames, director of the school, and 
were conducted around the buildings 
by Prof. Hermann H. Backman, head 
of the textile design department. E. 
D. Igler, spokesman for the delega- 
tion, stated that the school was the 
most complete and the best equipped 
that they had ever seen. The party 
had previously visited the Newton 
Upper Falls plant of Saco-Lowell 
Shops and had intended to visit the 
Lowell plant but lack of time pre- 
vented. The only other textile mill 
visited by the party while it was in 
this country was the Utica, N. Y., 
spinning mill of Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Corp. of America. Only two or 
three of the party were textile manu- 
tacturers, and reports that they had 
bought several hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of textile machinery while 
in this country are unconfirmed. 


Khaki Suiting for Marine Corps 

PHILADELPHIA.—Quartermaster De- 
partment of U. S. Marine Corps an- 
nounces that bids will be opened at 

e local depot, 1100 S. Broad Street, 
\Mlay 27, for supplying them with 
200,000 yards, khaki suiting, the ma- 
terial to be made in conformance 
with specifications of the Marine 
‘orps adopted Oct. 12, 1926. 


California Cotton Acreage Cut 

Los ANGELES, Catir.—R. FE. Blair, 
crop statistician of the Federal-State 
operative Crop Reporting Service 
re, says that the cotton acreage in 
is State will be cut 25% this year, 
lirect result of the overproduction 
t vear. The planting is beginning 
how in certain sections. 
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The Joint Cotton Convention 





Merchandising and Work of Cotton-Textile Institute to Be 
Principal Subjects of Discussion at Atlantic City 


ERCHANDISING and the work 

of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
will be the chief subjects for discus- 
sion at the joint convention of the 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association to 
be held May 12, 13 and 14 at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City. The 
only joint sessions of the two asso- 
ciations will be a business meeting 
the afternoon of May 13, held under 
the auspices of the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers, 
and the banquet that evening at which 
Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, will be the 
principal speaker. 

At the joint session May 13 “Some 
Different Aspects of Textile Mer- 
chandising” will be discussed by 
representatives of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants, the Con- 
verters Association, the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association and 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. At the banquet that evening 
Stuart W. Cramer, former president 
of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, will preside 
and James P. Gossett, president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, will act as toastmaster. 
In addition to the joint sessions there 
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will be separate meetings of both the 
American Association and the Na- 
tional Association. The Board of 
Governors of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association will meet 
at the Hotel Traymore, Thursday 
evening, May 12, and the annual 
meeting of the association will be held 
Saturday morning, May 14. The 
only separate meeting to be held by 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers is scheduled for Friday 
morning, May 13, at which President 
William B. MacColl will present his 
address and Laurice T. Moreland, 
of the George Batten Co., New York 
City, will speak on “What Price Style 
Shows ?”. Miss Moreland had 
charge of the traveling style show of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 
Convention Committees 

Arrangements for the convention 
are in charge of the two following 
committees: National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers.—Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene, chairman, Robert 
Amory, B. H. Borden, Charles F. 
Broughton, Russell H. Leonard, 
Henry Lippitt and Ward Thoron. 

American Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers.—B. FE. Geer, Cason 
J. Callaway, Stuart W. Cramer, B. B. 
Gossett, John A. Law. 


MACHINE-HOUR MEASURE 


O industrial executive can afford to revamp his machinery 
and equipment at will, and it would be often a ruinous pro- 
cess if he did. But there is a formula the constant operation 
of which ought to be a part of industrial unit practice. 
Machinery and equipment, especially the former, wear out, 
but the results of wear and tear can be so largely offset by care, 
repair and replacement as to be economically distributed over 
a long period. The greatest destroyer of the comparative value 
and efficiency of machinery is obsolescence—the result of the 
invention of new machinery which will accomplish much greater 
volume in a given period of operation. 


In this advancing age of machinery, in the last analysis, the | 
vital problem of production i is not always, nor indeed mostly, so 
much what can be obtained per man-hour, as what can be 
obtained per machine-hour, since that is the limiting factor of 
the operator, and may largely reduce the product the operator 


is capable of making. 


As to equipment, the output of the com- 


bination of machine and operator depends not a little on the 


equipment supplied. 


If to these considerations is added the fact that the tendencies, 
both of competition and the buyer’s demand, are for lower prices, 
it will be evident that the question of machinery and equipment 
is a constant and extremely important one in the profitable life 


of the industrial unit. 


In the modern and advancing competition, the maximum pro- 
duction he can obtain per machine-hour from the machine he 


has is a vital matter to the industrial executive. 


daily problem. 


It is his internal 


But he must be alert to discover what the 


machine-hour production would be if he possessed the latest 
machinery designed for the work—machinery which is or will 


be possessed by some of his competitors. 


problem. 


This is his external 


It demands that he keep in touch with his machinery 
market, which is no difficult problem, for, 


with very little 


encouragement, this market will camp on his doorstep.—Col. 
Benjamin A. Franklin, Vice-Pres., Strathmore Paper Co., in the 


“Industrial Executive,” 
New York City. 


Published by 


The Ronald Press Co., 
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Textile Research Meeting 


W. M. Corse to Address Textile 
Institute Club at Atlantic City 
William Malcolm Corse, secretary 

of Directors of Industrial Research, 

Washington, D. C., will speak on 

“Outstanding Research Accomplish- 

ments and Methods of Leading In- 

dustries” at the meeting in the Hotel 

Traymore, Atlantic City, Friday, 

May 13, of The Textile Institute 

Club, whose sole objective is technical 

textile research, and which is an in- 

dependent organization of members in 
this country of The Textile Institute, 

Manchester, Eng. Chairman George 

L. Gilmore will preside and it is ex- 

pected that several men prominently 

identified with research in the textile 
and other industries will discuss Mr. 

Corse’s paper. A report of a survey 

of “Existing Textile Technical Re- 

search Facilities in the United States” 
will be presented by C. H. Clark, 
secretary-treasurer of the club. 


Invitation to Non-Members 

As the principal object of the 
meeting is to stimulate interest in 
textile research work the executive 
committee has urged members to in- 
vite as their guests men who are 
known to be interested in the subject, 
and the privilege of attending the 
luncheon is also extended by the 
executive committee to any manu- 
facturer who may be interested in the 
subject and who will be attending the 
joint convention of the National As- 


sociation of Cotton Manufacturers 
and the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association at the Hotel 


Traymore on the same date; owing 
to the limited accommodations at the 
luncheon meeting, however, it is 
necessary for those desiring to at- 
tend to notify Secretary-Treasurer 
H. Clark, 65 Franklin St., 
Mass., not later than April 30. 


Officers of Club 


The executive committee of The 
Textile Institute Club is as follows: 
George L. Gilmore, proprietor, Mid- 
dlesex Bleach, Dye & Print Works, 
Somerville, Mass., chairman; James 
T. Broadbent, president, Standard 
Textile Products Co., New York City, 
vice-chairman; C. H. Clark, editor, 
TextTiLeE Wortp, Boston, Mass., sec- 
retary-treasurer; Daniel E. Douty, 
vice-president and general manager, 
U. S. Testing Co., New York City; 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president, Ar- 
lington Mills, Boston, Mass., Edwin 
H. Marble, president, Curtis & 


3oston, 


Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass.: Brackett Parsons, assistant 
treasurer, Ipswich Mills, Boston, 


Mass.; A. M. Tenney, Wellington, 
Sears & Co., New York City; E. D. 
Walen, assistant agent, Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


N. C. Manufacturers Meet at 
Asheville June 24—25 


The Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina will hold its 
21st annual convention at Grove Park 
Inn, Ashville, N. C., June 24 and 25. 
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Draper Acquires Hopedale 


Clare H. Draper to Become Di- 
rector of Draper Corp. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of 
the Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass , announces that the corpora- 
tion has arranged acquire sub- 
stantially all the assets, other than 
cas} ind accounts recei\ ible. of the 
Hopedale Mtg. Co., Milford, Mass 
These assets include the plant of the 
Hopedale Mi ( located in Mil 
ford, Mass., the plant in Hopedale, 
com) only known as the “Rope 
Shop,” together with the machinery, 
equipment and inventory contained 


ints and at the branch de 


Greenville, S. C., also 


Hopedale Mfg. 


Co. has been carried on during the 
last 15 vears under the control ot 
Clare H. Draper and George Otis 
Draper, sons of the late General 
Wim F Draper, assisted by Jonas 
Northrop, Randolph Crompton and 
Krank E. Norcross, and its products 
have consisted principally ot looms 
for weaving cottons, worsteds and 
silks. The management of this com 
pany recently decided on account of 
existing business conditions to ar 


assets to the 
Clare H. 
Hopedale 


Mig. Co., will become a member of 


range the sale of the 
Draper Corporation. 
Draper, treasurer of the 
the Board of Directors of the Draper 


Corporation, having particularly in 
charge the 
velopment Departments, in which he 


Was actively 


Kxperimental and De 


when he _ for- 
merly held a similar position with the 
Draper company. 


engaged 


The above transaction brings about 
relations 
between two branches of the Draper 


the restoration of business 
family which were interrupted about 
which it is be 
lieved will be to the mutual ad 
vantage of all those interested. Plans 
for the future concerning the plant 
in Milford have not. vet 


20 years ago, and 


been de- 
veloped as the final decision concern 
ing the purchase and sale of the prop 
erty, as stated above, has only re 
reached 


cently been definitely 


Silk Tenants at 2 Park Ave. 

The Two Park Avenue Corp. has 
leased store number 1 at the southwest 
corner of 33rd street and Park avenue 
in their new twenty-five story build 
ing to the Bloomsburg Silk Mill for a 
long term of vears at an aggregate 
Che tenant 
has been located for the last sixteen 


rental exceeding $400,000. 


vears at the southwest corner of 


fourth avenue and 26th street. The 
company operates mills in Blooms 
burg, Pa 

The list of Park 


avenue building now includes a number 


tenants in the 
of important textile houses. Among 
John C. 
Bentley 
Reliable 
Doherty & Wadsworth 


houses, 


the list are the following: 
Wellwood, Car] 
Silk Corp., Roth & Squire, 
Silk Mfg. Co., 
Co.—all silk 
Morgan & 
Peierls, Buhler & Co., 


Schoen Co., 


Frankenburg, 
Singleton, woolens, and 


factors 
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N. Y. Court Upholds Arbitration 


Susquehanna Silk Mills Contract Clause Affirmed—Seller’s 
Credit Option Also Validated—Sustains Two Lower Courts 


ioe a decision of far reaching im- before the Court of Appeals and the 
portance the Court of Appeals at favorable decision is gratifying to the 
\lbany, N. Y., sustained the findings Silk Association of America. The 
of two lower courts and upheld the Silk Association has been fighting for 
right of the Susquehanna Silk Mills some vears to establish the fact that 
to submit its claim against the Fair the sales contract containing this and 
Waist & Dress Co. to arbitration as other clauses is a valid one. The de- 
provided in the sales contract between cision on Saturday, April 9, affirms 
This is the first time this completely. 
lhe defense of the Fair Waist & 





the two parties 


that the arbitration clause has come 


A NEW TEST FOR WOOL 





Not many people know that retail clothiers have to retain a staff of “sheepdogs” 
- as expert testers of wool cloth. This is one of the “trade secrets” revealed 
by Rogers Peet Co., of New York and Boston, in a pamphlet recently issued to 
its customers. : 

Amplifying the illuminating action photograph reproduced here, the company 
releases the following confidential information: 

“Having been taught from childhood to use naught but the best of all-wool 
fabrics in our clothing, we take wool only from leading members of the sheep 
family—sheep which in another reincarnation would be bank presidents, bishops 
and supreme court justices. And even then we aren't satisfied. No! After the 
cloth is woven, we test every piece received from the mills in our special testing 
yards—you'll hardly credit it, but if the fabric doesn’t assay enough wooliness to 
make one of our staff of sheepdogs bark at it, we not only gnash our teeth, but 
brusquely reject the entire shipment. 

“We have reason to believe that from this very test may well have come the old 


> 


saw, ‘All wool and a yard wide.” 
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Dress Co. also contended that the 
tract was not legal because of the f 
that the seller had the right to re} 
credit under it and refuse delive: 
except for cash. The decision 
affirmed this phase of the sales 
tract of the Silk Association. 
court decision apparently held 
common view that the 
does not contractually obligate hin 
to extend credit but merely to se! 
merchandise on a cash basis, exte 


sense 


ing credit when in his judgment 
prudent for him to do so. The se! 
cannot refuse to deliver the merc] 
dise, but can insist upon a cas] 
tlement. 

The action was brought becaus 
the failure of the defendant to take 
some 800 pieces of printed silks si 
at $2.17% a yard for part and $3 
for the balance. The original ord 
were placed on Aug. 24 and 25, 1 
A sample was delivered, then seve: 
pieces of the merchandise which 
Fair Waist & Dress Co. subsequently 
returned. Deliveries called for by the 
contract were November, 
and January, and goods were offered 
by the plaintiff which the defendant 
refused to accept. Then under the 
written contract the Susquehanna Silk 
Mills gave written notice of the de- 
fault, and asked that the matter be 
submitted to the Silk Association for 
arbitration as provided by the con- 
tract. [Each side chooses an arbitrator 
in such circumstances and these two 
select a third who must be an official 
arbitrator of the association. 

The Fair Waist & Dress Co. re- 
fused to do this, stating that they had 
not agreed to arbitration and advanc- 
ing several other objections among 
them the fact that the credit could be 


Decembe: 


terminated. They demanded a jury 
trial. In denying a jury trial the first 


court upheld the sales contract. The 
fact that the arbitration clause was 
printed on the reverse side of the con- 
tract was held to have no effect since 
the clause on the front, which was 
signed, stated that the order was taken 
subject to the printed conditions on 
the back. 

This decision was affirmed by the 
Appellate Division and now the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals at Al- 
bany gives a valuable precedent to 
the validity of the arbitration clause. 
For many years the Silk Association 
has endeavored to enforce the clause 
in question and the recent decision 
holds that no matter how drastic the 
clauses themselves contained in the 
sales contract, they are binding pro- 
vided the buyer signs the contract. 
As a matter of fact there appears 
nothing unusually severe in the con 
tract in question and the arbitration 
clause, far from imposing any burden 
on the buyer, simply obviates suc! 
long drawn out and costly litigation 
as was noted in the case now decided 





Color Card Association to Move 

he Textile Color Card Association 
of the United States, Inc., will remove 
its offices, effective April 18, to 20 
Madison Avenue, at 36th Street, N« 
York. 
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The Gillette Method of Pile Cutting 


Pile for Seamless Rug Which Won Contest at Recent Exposition, and Was Later Presented to President Coolidge, 
Cut by Modern Gillette Pile-Cutting Blade—How Gillette Safety Razor Co. Became Interested 
in Textile Industry and Improvement It Has Introduced 


NE would not ordinarily look 
to a razor-manufacturing con- 


cern tor an improvement in 


carpet and plush manufacturing, but 
the Gillette Safetv Razor Co., Bos- 


Mass., has pleasantly surprised 
them 
improve their prod- 
and at the time reduce 
A tour through the Gil- 
ette plant at sufficient to 
‘convince the average outsider that a 
great Many important developments 
ina great many diversified industries 
might easily be expected from such an 
rt organization. At a recent visit 
shown, besides the 
‘textile edge,” newly developed chir- 
chisels, knives, 


showing 
how they can 
same 


Bost i 
»Oston is 


ale 





the writer was 


opodists’ surgeons’ 
draftsmen’s 
blades never 


string-cutters, 
and other 
tonsorial 


scrapers, 
intended for 
use. 

The writer’s visit to the Gillette 
plant was prompted by the recogni- 
tion which has recently been accorded 
i rug woven with the assistance of 
the Gillette “textile edges” and pile 
This rug, known by the trade 
name “Orienta,” is a seamless Wilton 
which was entered at the First Na- 
tional Exposition of American-Manu- 
factured Carpets and Rugs, recently 
held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York. It was manufactured by 
the Gulbenkian Seamless Rug Co. of 
New Brunswick, N. J., and was 
selected by three impartial judges as 
the best rug shown at that exhibit. 
In recognition of this honor, it was 
presented the following week to Presi- 
lent Coolidge at Washington. 

\ large share of the credit for the 
evenness, depth of color, and absence 
{ imperfections in this rug is claimed 
y the Gillette company. The seam- 
ess feature is the factor in which the 
ill itself takes the most pride. The 
ig measures 11 ft. 3 in. by 15 ft., and 
as Woven in one piece. 


wires 


Invention of the “Edge” 
lhe idea of the removable blade 
irst occurred to John J. Donovan of 
the Gillette company during a visit to 


the plant of the M. J. Whittall As- 


' os 


Pig. 1. 








By Edwin D. Fowle 





Presentation to President Coolidge of Rug Which Was Adjudged Best at the 
First National Exposition of American-Manufactured Carpets and Rugs, recently 


held at Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York. 


Presentation Is Being Made by 


Charles L. Fetterly, Vice-President and General Manager of the Gulbenkian 
Seamless Rug Co. and a Sales Representative of that Company 


sociates at Worcester, Mass. The 
looms at this plant were then equipped 
with forged, solid-blade, steel wires. 
Since the same steel that was used in 
the blade was used in the wire, the 
grade of the steel could not be excep- 
tionally high, because of the expense 
which a high quality would incur. 
Mr. Donovan noticed that it was dif- 
ficult to sharpen the blades uniformly 
by hand, and that not infrequently a 
second-quality carpet was produced 
by the developing of cutting marks. 
These marks were usually due to the 


ee eae Oe 


~ = 


4 
1 7 


Gillette “Textile Edges” as They Are Packed in Oiled Paper for Shipment. 





use of one or two dull blades in con- 
junction with a number of sharp ones, 
or to the use of two sharp 
blades in conjunction with a number 
of duil ones, 

Mr. Donovan mill 
soon after, where he noticed that the 
difference in strokes 


one or 


visited another 


used by a day 
weaver and a night weaver in sharp 
ening the blades marked 
difference in the appearances of their 


caused a 

respective portions of the sam» carpet. 
He realized that a machine-sharpened 
blade would remove this difficulty and 


with “Edges” Inserted 


Insure unitorm = cutting, not 


only on one loom but on all the looms 


throughout the mill. 


The Removable Blade 
Just as the Gillette razor is made to 
hold a removable blade 
bought, inserted, used until dull, and 
then thrown away, Mr. Donovan be- 


that cal be 


lieved that a pile wire could be con- 


structed to hold a removalle edge that 


could also be bought, inserted, used, 
and thrown away. Such a device 
would obviously eliminate the labor 
cost and loom stoppage incidental to 


sharpening the old knives, and it 
would make it 


away 


unnecessary to throw 
the whole wire when the blade 
had been used up. Furthermore, it 
would be possible to standardize the 
shape of the cutting edge without the 
possibility of this shape varying with 
frequent sharpening. 

The Gillette company developed the 
Gillette “textile edge” and pile wire 
with the cooperation of the M e 
Whittall company. 


Details of the Blades 

The blade is, in full truth, an off- 
spring of the blade, as the 
former is cut from the finished form 
of the latter. A high-carbon steel is 
used. Fig. 1 shows some of the “‘tex- 
tile edges” just as they are packed in 
oiled paper coated with petroleum 
vaseline to prevent rust. This illus- 
tration gives an idea of the variety of 
shapes in which the blades are manu- 
those for 
plush to those for carpets of coarse 
wool. The bevels and cutting edges 
also vary for the different weaves and 
qualities of yarn. 
illustrates the relation of 
the textile edge to the pile wire. One 
of the greatest difficulties encountered 
in the development of the device was 
that of making the narrow slot in the 
wire for holding the blade. The Gil- 
lette company, finally despairing of 
made for this 
outside machinery 
firm, developed and manufactured the 
their own needs. For 


razor 


factured—ranging trom 


Fig. 2 


having suitable saws 
purpose by any 


Saws to meet 





At the Right Are Shown the Cutting Ends of Three Pile Wires 


(27) 
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Fig. 2. Diagram of Pile 
the average work a saw measuring 
ten-thousandths of an inch in_ thick- 
ness is used, although for very fine 


wire one only eight-thousandths of an 

The 
020 to 
and in height from .046 to 
1 in. It is high-carbon 
spring steel. 


inch is occasionally employed. 
Wire varies in thickness from 
090 in., 


made of 


rhe lips of the slot are closed to 
grip the blade, and a tongue or in- 
dented spot near the end of the slot 
prevents the blade slipping backward 
as it is pulled against the threads. In 
fact, thanks to this tongue, the greater 
the cutting resistance, the more firmly 
The 
end of the wire is rounded and bent as 
shown in Fig. 2, in order that it may 
easily slide by the reed and over the 
yarn. 


the blade is forced into its seat. 


lor inserting the textile edges into 
the pile wires, a small, handy vise is 
provided. This grips the 
curely while the edge is tapped into 
the slot with a small hammer. 
Other accessories include a slot-clean- 


wire se- 


brass 


ing tool and a special pair of pliers 
for removing the edge and closing the 
the slot It 


therefore, that provision is made for 


sides of mav be seen, 


all possible contingencies. 


The pile-wire heads, which are the 
metal pieces required at the end of the 
inserting and 
during 


wire for withdrawing 
the 


manufactured by the razor company. 


wire weaving, are also 
‘These are necessarily made in a large 
patterns to meet the 
quirements of various mills—require- 
which seem to differ rather 
The company is not in- 
frequently required to make heads of 
special thicknesses and shapes. The 
heads and electrically 


variety of re- 


ments 
needlessly. 


are soldered 


welded to the wires 
Use of Blades 


the 
these 


the 
the 
wire marks and other 


Some of facts concerning 


use of blades, such as 
elimination of 
variations due to the human factor in 
the sharpening of the old blades, have 
already been mentioned. It should be 
added that cleaner cutting is claimed 
with the new blades, with the result 
that colors are deeper and that less 
The 
reduction in shearing not only elimi- 


yarn requires to be sheared off. 


nates waste but permits a higher pile 
to be retained. It is claimed that the 
blades retain their edges for unusually 
long periods of use. For high-grade 
worsted, for example, they are said to 
last two weeks. 


Within a year and one-half the tex- 


os ——.c Gillette Textile Edge 
a on sree alesis ¥ 





Wire with Blade Inserted 


been introduced to 
Donovan was sent to 


has 


Mr. 


tile edge 
Europe 


England to arrange for the manufac- 
ture of the blades and wires at the 
Gillette plant in Slough, and but a 
short time ago it became necessary to 
double the facilities at this plant for 
the manufacture of these products. It 
quickly became popular in England, 
Scotland, and France, and is now 
being favorably received in most of 
the other countries of Europe, in- 
cluding Germany, Austria, Holland, 
Pelgium, and Italy. The company be- 
lieves that in time it will live up to 
the slogan applied to the Gillette razor 
—"known the world over.” 


Worsted Mills Use Cork 





Nature, Source, and History of Cork—Its Recent Introduction 
to the Worsted Industry for Covering Rolls 


By A. W. 


NE of the recent developments 

in the textile industry that has 
caused favorable comment is the in- 
troduction of cork-covered rolls for 
preparatory and spinning equipment. 
For this reason a brief story of cork 
is interesting. 

It is more than two thousand years 
ago since cork was first used to make 
seals for wine casks, life preservers, 
and winter for women. The 
fifteenth century saw glass bottles in- 


shoes 


troduced, and the general use of cork 
was greatly stimulated. This marked 
the real beginning of the cork in- 
dustry. A steadily increasing demand 
for cork for many purposes has de- 
veloped a business that requires the 
importation of crude and manufac- 
tured cork valued at more than $5,- 
000,000 annually 


Cork Is a Bark 
Cork is the outer bark of the cork 
which the 
Spanish Peninsula, Southern France, 
Italy, and Northern Africa. Of the 
various countries, Portugal is the pro- 


oak, a tree flourishes in 


duction leader, Spain is second, and 
\lgeria is third. 

lhe outer bark is removed from the 
cork oak every eight vears. So long 
as the more delicate inner bark is not 
harmed, this removing of bark seems 
to improve the growth of the tree. 
The bark stripping is done during the 
months of June, July, and August. 
Cork forests 
ble mountainous country. 


are located in inaccessi- 
Cork strip- 
pers cut carefully through the outer 
bark, following as much as_ possible 
the deep natural ‘indentations. With 
a wedge the bark is pried off the tree. 
The trunks and larger branches are 
thus stripped. 

l'rees are usually stripped for the 
first time when they are about five 
inches in diameter. It takes a tree 
about 25 years to reach this size. 
The first cutting of bark is known as 
“Virgin” cork and, because of its 
coarse texture, has no commercial 
value. The tree at once forms a new 
growth of bark, which is removed 
about 10 years later. This is the sec- 
ond stripping. It has small commercial 
use, After another period of eight 
years the tree again is stripped of its 
bark. With this third stripping the 


Middleton 


bark has value. Cork trees yield bet- 
ter and better bark with each suc- 
cessive stripping, and continue to be 
productive for more than a century. 
The thickness of the bark is any- 
where from % to 2% in. The yield 
varies from 50 to 500 lbs., depending 
on the size and age of the tree. It 
is estimated that the total annual pro- 
duction of all the cork-producing 
countries approaches 200,000 tons. 


Composition Cork 

Natural cork bark is a product of 
nature. Climatic and soil conditions 
and the worms and bugs play a part 
in the growth of cork trees. It is 
difficult to obtain a large piece of cork 
With 
this idea in mind, it is easily seen why 
the human worked to overcome these 
natural defects. 

In 1905 José Serra (y Carbo) of 
Barcelona, Spain, came to the United 
States to make known his invention 
of a composition cork as an insert in 
a bottle cap for the sealing of bev- 
On April 17, 1906, Serra 
filed an application with the United 
States Patent Office for letters-patent 
on specifications covering ‘Artificial 
Cork and Method of Making Same,” 
assigning this patent to Harvey Coale 
of Baltimore, Md., a member of the 
firm of the Crown Cork and Seal Co. 
the manufacture of 
composition cork at Baltimore, and 
the composition was called Serax in 
A few vears later Serra 
sold all rights to his patent and re- 
turned home to Catelonia. The art 
of making composition cork thus had 
its beginning. Under the direction of 
A. H. Warth, a chemical engineer, de- 
velopment of a better composition was 
At the same time others 


wood free from imperfections. 


erages. 


Serra began 


his honor. 


soon started. 


in America experimented with the 
making of composition cork. The 
present form of composition cork, 


used in the worsted industry, is really 
the result of years of research, but 
had its beginning more than 20 years 
ago in serax. 


Manufacture of Composition 

Composition cork is made by first 
selecting a grade of natural 
cork and putting it through a grind- 
ing process to produce a size of par- 


good 
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ticle suited for the particular prol 
These particles of cork are n 
with a binder, and the mass is put 
a mold and pressed. The mold is 
in an oven where a high tempera 
bakes the cork. The popular si 
mold produces a block of compo: 
cork 36 in. long, 12 in. wide, 
about 2% in. thick. Like a loa 
bread, the thickness of block cannot 
be produced beyond a size that per- 
mits the heat acting uniformly e 
block must be baked in the cent 
well as baked on the surfaces. 


The block is later split into sheets 


of necessary thickness, and strips ire 
cut as wanted. The binder, when <ub- 
jected to heat, makes the mass a s\\lid 


that will not break down under ordi- 
nary heat conditions. The binder «!so 
resists the action of grease, oil, 
gasoline, kerosene, and many other 
liquids. By exposing the materia! to 
steam from a glue pot, strips can be 
made very flexible in the roll shy 

Cold weather exposure or dry atmo- 
sphere tend to lessen the flexibility of 
composition cork. Certain composi- 
tions are made for several purposes; 
but, generally speaking, it is necessary 
to buy the composition that is made 
for the work it has to do. A_ good 
automobile gasket composition — will 
not serve as a worsted roll covering, 
and the reverse is also true. 


The Textile Industry 


Many attempts have been made to 
introduce the use of cork in connec- 
tion with the textile business. Almost 
50 years ago the idea was presented to 
the mills in England. The tests did 
not result satisfactorily, and the idea 
With the develop- 
ment of composition cork in America, 
the idea was brought forward again 
The result was a disappointment. Be- 
cause the cotton mills had the largest 
number of rolls, it was this division of 

manufacturing that attracted 
the most attention. Composition cork 
was improved to meet various 
chanical developments outside of the 
textile field, and again the cork manu- 
facturers made an effort to 
the mills. The cotton mills found the 
new cork product of the laboratory 
gave better results. 

It was at this stage of the cork 
composition development that the first 
real success in worsted yarn manu- 
facturing was met. At the 
Lowell Shops at Lowell, Mass., Sam- 
uel Borovoy, chief draftsman, and 
J. W. Lewis, of the purchasing de- 
partment, listened to a story of cork 
and its uses. The idea was to work 
out some tests where as yet cork had 


made no progress. 


textile 


me- 


interest 


»aco- 


not been successfully used. Mr 
Borovoy decided on a worsted spin- 
ning-roll test. The start was made 


This first roll, after being tried on an 
experimental frame, was placed with 
the Ames Worsted Co., Lowell, Mass., 
for a real test. 

From this point the introduction of 
cork was made by contact with 4 
large number of worsted mills, where 
one, two, or three rolls were operated 
for test purposes. The idea began to 
look promising, and the more daring 


ant Ch Cru 


was 
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mill superintendents decided on a 
frame test. Time moved along, but 
the use of the cork roll developed no 
momentum. The composition ma- 
terial was forced to battle its way by 
slow steps. The year 1926 saw much 
of the skeptical attitude toward the 
use of cork disappear and a consider- 
able number of rolls were covered 
with cork. 


Use Economical 

The big outstanding reason why 
mills look with interest at the cork 
covering is the economy of the propo- 
sition. Cork is to be had in quantity. 
It is not an expensive product. It is 
a laboratory proposition and can be 
produced of uniform quality.- All 
compositions are not suitable for tex- 
tile purposes. 

Cork carries no static influence. It 
picks up very few of the short fibers. 
A cork-covered roll requires no clean- 
ing. Oils, greases, and moisture have 
no effect on cork. Cork will stick to 
a wood or an iron roll, and there is 
no problem of blistered rolls. Cork 
will flute but will not remain fluted. 
Cork is a friction, one of the most 
efficient frictions known. It can 
therefore be operated as a roll cover- 
ing with less weight than is used on 
any other type of covering. This 
would indicate a power consumption 
saving which at this time has not been 
measured to the point where it can 
positively be estimated how much 
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power is saved. This will be done in 
the near future. 

A hard end does not harm a cork 
roll. Whatever mark the hard end 
makes on the covering disappears very 
soon, as the material always works to 
resume the natural condition of the 
laboratory product. As spinners be- 
come better acquainted with the cork 
roll and adjust themselves to the ma- 
terial, they respect more and more the 
value of cork. 
down with 


There are fewer ends 
cork 


rolls. The writer 
estimates that cork rolls produce a 
25% improvement in the breaking 


strength of yarn, and boss spinners 
report a better yarn. 

The roving and drawing tests have 
been very satisfactory. In some mills 
roving and drawing rolls are all cork 
covered. Here again the matter of 
carrying much less weight becomes a 
most interesting and important matter. 
The economy in covering large rolls 
is most apparent. 

The use of cork in the textile in- 
dustry is in its infancy. As textile 
problems are understood by the 
makers of the composition cork, the 
laboratory will make what is needed. 
Cork washers are being used to ad- 
vantage in some mills. It will require 
time to work out the full development 
of cork in the textile industry, but the 
future looks promising enough to 
warrant the spending of time and 
money in the effort. 


Worsted Slashing Suggestions 





Transforming Ordinary Slasher to Double-Dip Type—Methods 
of Boiling Size—Tests for Sized Yarn 


By Walter G. Eichler 


HE French slasher for worsted 

yarn has been designed with con- 
siderable care and gives good produc- 
tion of a well-sized yarn. The objec- 
tion that our textile men have to it is 
the excessive height of the machine 
and its high first cost. 

An equally satisfactory worsted 
slasher can be built by redesigning an 
ordinary hot-air slasher to make it a 
double-dip type. The drying chamber 
should be five sections long and an- 
other drying chamber added on top 
of the old one. Whoever designed the 
little narrow doors of some slashers I 
am sure never had to repair a leak in 
the numerous “U” bends, or they 
would have made them larger. I have 
also found that, as a result of the 
narrowness of these doors, the pipes 
are not cleaned and are often covered 
with carbonized wool fiber that acts as 
a good heat insulator. The pipes in a 
isher must be kept clean by blowing 
off with compressed air in order to 
gel maximum production. 

iv, double dipping is meant passing 
yarn through the weighted rear 
rolls of the size vat to the upper dry- 
ing chamber where the yarn is dried 
before passing it through the weighted 
front rolls of the size vat and then 
through the lower drying chamber to 
he head. This double dipping gives 
a much stronger warp and from 50% 
100% more production. The 


production of this redesigned slasher 
is equal to that of a French slasher, 
and the steam consumption is much 
less. Weaving tests have shown the 
quality of the warp to be better than 
that from the French slasher. 

The problems of size compounds, 
size mixing, and temperature are also 
very important, and it is surprising 
that manufacturers are not more in- 
terested in these problems. 


Boiling Size 

There are two ways of boiling size: 

1. It may be boiled in a plain kettle 
in which live steam is blown into the 
size mixture. This gives a thin, not 
very, strong size, but one that pene- 
trates the yarn well. Care must be 
exercised to allow for the steam con- 
densed in the mixture. 

2. The size may be boiled in a 
steam-jacketed kettle. This gives a 
very heavy, strong size, but one which 
does not penetrate the center of the 
yarn very well. This method produces 
a stronger yarn than the first one. 

The ideal arrangement would be to 
use a thin size in the first dip and a 
heavy size in the second dip. Condi- 
tions generally, do not warrant this 
extra refinement. 

Size should not be pumped if it can 
be avoided, as it greatly weakens the 
size to agitate it after it has been 
properly boiled. Covering the pipes 
leading to the size vat with magnesia 
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Ordinary Hot-Air Slasher Transformed to Double-Dip Type 


is advisable to retain the heat in the 
size mixture. 
Testing Sized Yarn 

Two methods of testing sized yarn 
should be followed: 

1. A single spool of yarn may be 
placed in the rear of the slasher and 
the yarn run through the slasher with 
the warp and wound on another spool 
at the head end. Strength tests of the 
yarn sizing show 
whether the faults are in the spinning 


before and after 
of the yarn or in the slashing. The 
increase in should be noted. 


This varied by changing the 


weight 
can be 
weights on the rolls in the size vat. 
Several must and the 
average taken, as worsted yarn is not 
uniform 


tests be made 


> 


2. Weaving tests may be made by 
recording the number of ends broken 
per hour. The strength tests may be 
excellent, but, if a good sizing com- 


pound is not used, the weaving tests 
will be poor. 

Many textile mills prefer to make 
their own sizing compound in order 
to be sure that nothing enters it that 
will interfere with the dyeing pro- 
cesses that follow. Sizing compounds 
are very difficult to analyze chemically, 
and I doubt if any chemist can make 
an exact analysis to tell what in- 
gredients were used to make the com- 
pound. Tallow is often used as a 
lubricant and can be used in a thick- 
boiled size, but in a thin-boiled size it 
floats to the top of the kettle. 
Potato is generally used in 
worsted slashing as it gives a stronger 


$1ze 
starch is 


size than corn starch. During the war 
many worsted mills used corn starch 
because the price of potato starch be- 
came prohibitive. These sizing prob- 


interesting and worth in- 


vestigating. 


lems are 


Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing 





Adjustment and Operation of the Eccentric Motion*—Obtaining 
Early Shed Without Interfering With Box Motion 


By B. F. Hayes 


HE eccentric motion is the driv- 

ing system to the head motion. 
The mechanism is so built that various 
speeds are obtained from the same 
Once when I was explaining 
to a group of fixers about the 
advantages of the eccentric movement, 
one fixer remarked, “As these gears 
revolve every pick of the 
loom, the fast and slow and medium 
all go in 


gears. 


loom 


once on 


How can it 
make any difference where the fast is 
and where the slow is?” 


Work of the Gears 
Let us study these gears. I think 
the simplest loom to consider for this 
purpose is the 
upright shaft 


somewhere. 


with the short 
although the same prin 


type 


* Previous articles of this series, published 
March 6, May 8, and Oct. 9, 1926, discussed 
adjustments of the friction drive, picking 
motion, protecting motion, and filling stop 
motion. 


ciple applies to all, even to the looms 
having the long upright shaft. On 
the type having the short upright 
shaft, we have the driving eccentric 
fastened on the end of the crank shaft. 
If we divide this gear into four equal 
parts, we can have 7% teeth that are a 
ereater distance from the center of the 
gear, 714 that are closer to the center 
of the gear, and 7% on each side that 
could be classed as medium. The 
teeth that are the greatest distance 
from the center of the driving eccen- 
tric mesh with the teeth that are the 
closest to the center of the inter- 
mediate eccentric—thus, when we use 
these 71% teeth to drive the harnesses, 
they give us the highest speed. We 
can use any part we want and have any 
other part idle. 

There are 30 teeth on each of these 
We use 7% from the back 


gears. 
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center to the bottom center of the 
crank shaft, and 72 more to the 
front center; thus we use I5 teeth alto- 
gether. All the teeth we use between 
front center and back center 
plish nothing, as our harnesses have 
start on back 
This 


shed 


accom 
finished moving. They 
center and finish on front center. 
alludes to work on which we are 
shed early on 
Bedford 

cloths, 
and, in fact, any stvle of 


ding early. We must 


dificult weaves, such as 


cords, poplins, heavy rain 
Panamas, j 
cloth where we have trouble with the 
filling catching on the knots that are in 
thus making 
knot kinks. Shedding early and break 
that the 
fixer can do to prevent filling kinking 


into knots of 


the warp threads, and 


ing shed are just about all 


warp threads. 


Obtaining Early Shed 
How can the eccentric motion help 
us to shed without 
interfering with the movement of the 


boxes ? 


obtain an early 
We can only have our boxes 
move so as not to start too early. 


( Adjusting the boxes is discussed in 


another article.) If, then, our shed is 
not early enough, the eccentric comes 
When we are. shedding 


our harness cylinders are 


into play. 
early, SIX or 
seven teeth ahead of the box cylinders. 
We can so set our 
that 
lastest 


Thus, our 


eccentric motion 


these six or seven teeth get the 
motion we can give to them. 


harnesses move quickly 
without the rest of the loom going any 
faster 

‘To illustrate, suppose when the loom 
is on back center the harness cylinders 
are just touching the vibrator gears 
and thus just beginning to move the 
harnesses. If we use the fastest part 
of the eccentric motion this 
point and the bottom center, we are 
using the fast motion where it will do 
the most good, and where it will do no 
damage to the loom. 

In making a study of any motion, it 
may appear that by starting slowly and 
increasing the speed later, we are do- 
ing what the motion was designed to 


between 


do. But this is one place where 
such reasoning does not hold. Con 
sider what the movement does. When 
our harnesses are starting to move, 


the warp threads are slacker than at 


anv other time, and, when thev are 
just finishing their movement, they 
are tighter than at anv other time. 


lheretore, if we start slowly, we must 
finish fast: and the strain comes when 
W hen 


slow, we do 


the warp can the least stand it 
we start fast and finish 


no: break as many warp threads 


Correct Setting 
hese eccentric gears sometimes be- 
come set in positions that are very 


detrimental to the well being of the 


loom, due to hey are 
designed to slip whenever the head 
motion 


slippage. 
becomes locked, due to the 
harness or box chains getting caught, 
or the vibrator gears catching up. 
When they do slip, they should be set 
back in place again; and, before start- 
ing the loom up, the fixer should find 
out what made them slip 

Sometimes after 
slipped, the fixer loosens up the set 
screws and 


these gears have 


them 


finds he cannot set 
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back in place again, as he cannot move 
them. He will then take the upright 
shaft out of gear and retime the loom 
to the position where the eccentric has 
slipped. This is very bad practice and 
the results are disastrous. As these 
gears are designed to slip, what will 
happen if they are prevented from do- 
ing so when something is caught in the 
head motion? Something must break 

either the castings supporting the 
upright shaft, the casting supporting 


the head motion, or something else 
that is costly. A long time will be re- 
quired to repair the damage; there- 
fore, if at any time we cannot move 
the eccentric gears after loosening the 
set screws, it is much better to slip the 
driving eccentric off the crank shaft 
and make the shaft smooth before 
placing the keys in again. The sharp 
edges should be ground off so they will 
not cut the shaft again when the eccen- 
tric slips. 


Worsted Roll Pressure and the 
Effect of Roll Size on Count 


Technical Editor: 


The pressure on the back and front rolls of the worsted spinning frame 


is applied by springs. 


the necessary pressure be found by te 
you suggest how to go about finding it? 
upper front press rolls have on the yarns 


This makes it difficult to have even pressure. 


Could 
st as with a spring scale, and would 
What effect will differently sized 

Difficulty is often experienced 


in holding to the count of yarn, especially on the warp yarns which are 2-ply 


ring twisted from cheeses. 


I. quite agree with you that it 1s 
difticult to obtain even pressures 


on the various rolls used in worsted 


springs 


drawing and spinning where 


are used Even when extra care 1S 
taken, going over a frame two 01 
three times, actual tests with spring 
scale reveal variations as high as 
50%. Judgment of right tension is 


generally based upon the “feel” or re 
sistance. We have generally judged 
back-roll tension by pressing the top 
roll. forward and noting resistance. 
For fine wools and light-weight rov- 
ing, low pressures are sufficient. Ex- 
cessive pressures will damage fibers, 
interfere with the 
the yarn, and so affect the spin. Let 
anvone who doubts this try for him- 
self and note the This 
also applies to the reducers and rov- 
ers in the drawing. 

Coarse wools, whether light-weight 
or heavy-weight rovings, and heavy- 
weight rovings from fine wools, re- 
quire more 


also evenness of 


difference. 


pressure. The age of 


What would you advise? 


(6043 ) 


set ) 
and the ratch used are factors control- 
ling the There 
must be no danger of rovings  slip- 
ping. On the back rolls it is not 
so 6 dithcult to obtain 


roving (whether it has become 


necessary pressure. 


even pressures. 


lhe rolls, springs, tension hook, 
and tension bearings are all stand- 
ardized. Suppose the tension hook 


is 16-thread. urn the butterfly 
nut down to the required pressure and 
count the exposed threads above the 
butterfly nut. Now turn down all 
nuts so that the number of 
threads are exposed. This method 
cannot be used unless all parts are 
standardized. 

We made a small hooked yoke to 
grip the top-back-roll arbor on each 
side of the tension-hook bearing. 
Then we hooked one end of a spring 
scale to the upper end of the yoke and 
tested. We found pressures varying 
trom 10!2 to 15 lbs., setting by feel. 
Adjusting the nut to give eight ex- 
posed threads gave very uniform re- 


same 


Results of Test to Determine Effect of Covering and Diameter 





of Top Front Roll Upon Resultant Counts 


25s Counts Required 





Top Front 
Test Roll Diameter Covering 
1 5 1/2 in. Rubber 
2 § 1/2 in. Rubber 
$ 5 1/8 in. Rubber 
4 5 1/8 in. Rubber 
5 5 in. Rubber 
6 5 in. Rubber 
| 4 7/8 in. Rubber 
| 8 4 7/8 in. Rubber 
9 5 1/8 in. Rubber 
10 5 1/8 in. Rubber 
ll 5 1/8 in. Leather 
12 5 1/8 in. Leather 
13 5 1/6 in. Leather 
14 5 1/8 in. Leather 
15 5 1/8 in. Leather 
16 5 1/8 in. Leather 
17 5 1/8 in. Leather 
18 S 1/8 in. Leather 
19 5 1/8 in. Leather 
20 5 1/8 in. Leather 
21 41/2 in. Cork 
22 41/2 in. Cork 


Counts 


25 

24.75 
25.25 
24.27 
24.75 
24.27 
25.25 
24.75 
25.51 
24.75 


Remarks 


Iron Bosses 
All Double 
Covered 


24.51 
24.27 
26 41 
25.77 
26.31 
26.41 
25.77 
25.77 
25.0 
24.51 


Iron Bosses 
All Double 
Covered 


25.0 
24.75 


Wooden Bosses 
Tested on Same Ends 
as Tests #1 and # 


Test proves that no harm results when different sizes 


of top front rolls are used on same frame, 
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sults, 10/2 to 11 Ibs. in every cas: 
This pressure is quite enough 
fine-wool light-weight rovings. 
same method could be followed 
the front rolls, but a special test 
device would be necessary beca 
around 400 lbs. pressure is conside 

a safe working load. 

For the front rolls there is a | 
sure gauge or indicator manufactur 
The device consists of two parts. | 
is a sleeve covering about three-: 
ters of the spring and resting 
tension bearing. The second pa 
a cap which covers the upper pa: 
the spring, on which it sets. T)is 
part carries a number of ci 
utes, evenly spaced, which are 
The mark 1 is 
level with the top of the sleeve 
the butterfly nut is turned, the <« 
forced inside the 
pression of the spring is thus 
cated by the mark or number on 
cap, opposite the top of the sle 
The flutings on the cap are mac 
agree with the pitch of thread on 
tension hook. 


bered 1 to 9 


sleeve. The 


For a spinning frame the dh 
sions of spring are as tollows: 

8 wire, 3¢-in hole, number of coils &, 
free length 2’ in. For every !4 
compression a pressure of 130 lbs. is 
applied. A safe working compression 
is given as 3@ in.; this would indicate 
a pressure of 390 lbs., or practically 
200 lbs. on each boss. Not many of 
us ever realize that one full turn of 
the thumbscrew will add 65. Ibs. 
pressure. 

Where the amount of pressure is 
left to the discretion of the section 
hand without any gauge to guide him, 
the amount of pressure varies. 
use special wrenches. with 
made to fit the thumbscrew and with 
it they are very apt to apply too much 
\ctual tests made have 
shown pressures varying from 150 to 
350 Ibs. Of course the pressure re- 
quired varies according to conditions, 
but pressure on all rolls should be 
alike. pressure means a 
waste of power and too much wear on 
the roll coverings. 


Effect of Roll Size 


The upon the yarn size 
when using various sizes of top front 
rolls is negligible from a_ practical 
point of One overseer in a 
large worsted varn mill tested this out 
for his own satisfaction, and said that 
he could not find any difference than 
what he found to exist in bobbins of 


Some 
sockets 


pressure. 


Excessive 


effect 


view. 


+ 


yarn produced with the same size 0! 
top rolls. Positive evidence that the 


larger size of top roll will deliver 
slightly more length is obtained in 


which means a soft 
bobbin and lighter-weight end. 
appearance sake, and also the 
bility of laps when forming throug! 


cone drawing, 


Visi- 


ends being down, we prefer to have 
all top rolls of like diameters. 


The manufacturers of worsted 
drawing and _ spinning 
could help varn manufacturers con- 
siderably by paying more attentio! 
uniform roll pres 
(Continued on page 45) 


machine 


this question ot 








—_ 


‘tion 
him, 
some 
‘kets 
with 
nuch 
have 
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ne 
ions, 
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size 
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Uncertainty In Wool 
| \ England, as well as in this country, the 
wool trade regards the immediate future of 
wool market with hopefulness and con- 
iderable nervousness. In both countries raw 
wool prices are relatively much higher than 
hose for tops, yarns and cloths, and in both 
countries wool consumption has been tapering 
off and new business for woo] manufactures 
has been developing in an unsatisfactory man- 
ner. Topmakers abroad and dealers in this 
country are somewhat nervous, therefore. 
about their ability to turn over quickly at a 
profit wools purchased recently at advances. 
They are hopeful, however, of making an ad- 
vantageous turnover and of then being in a 
position to replenish their stocks at somewhat 
lower prices. 
lt was Continental and Japanese buying 
that was largely responsible for the initial ad- 
vance at the latest London sales and with that 
support withdrawn there was an easing off of 
prices at the close of the series. Since then, 
too, prices in primary markets ‘“down-under”’ 
have shown signs of weakening, but the latter 
development may not prove significant as it is 
the tag end of the season and few desirable 
wools are left 


we 


In the domestic market dealers are not so 
much concerned regarding the status of foreign 
wools as of the new domestic clip. Much of 
the foreign wool in bond is owned at prices 
so much lower than those now ruling abroad 
that re-exporting at a profit is possible and has 
been indulged in to a moderate extent. Con- 
siderable low-priced wool is yet to come for- 
ward from Australasia and the Cape and the 
msold portion may be disposed of abroad if 

in the domestic market. Eventually every 
pound of this wool will be needed in this 
country, but manufacturers who expect im- 
ters to hold the wools and await their 
pleasure may be disappointed. 

Chief interest at present is centered in the 

future price position of the new domestic clip, 
the fact that much wool contracted late 
nains in dealers’ hands does not prevent the 
majority of dealers and manufacturers to hope 
for lower prices on the unsold portion of the 
clip. At the moment there is a deadlock on 
ices between growers and dealers, the former 
asing their price ideas upon values realized in 
late contracting, and dealers knowing that 
there can be no free movement of wool at 
such prices as long as the goods market re- 
Mains so inactive and depressed. 

Viewed from a broad world standpoint wool 
is statistically strong, but relatively it is the 
highest priced textile commodity, and in this 
country and Great Britain it looks as though 
there could be no marked expansion in con- 
sumption until wool declines to a basis more 
nearly competitive with cotton and_ silk. 
Coupled with the relatively high price of wool 
is the fact that hand-to-mouth buying has 
gradually forced the “carrying of the bag” back 
to the dealer, and it now looks as though the 
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We Believe 
In the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 








latter would shift as large a part of this bur- 

den as possible upon the grower ; this forecasts 

a consignment business and consigning almost 

invariably is an element of price weakness. 
oe 


A Striking Contrast 
N O better picture of the decline of the 
British cotton industry can be found than 
in a comparison of the census figures for 1924, 
just issued, with those of 1907, when the first 
of the three censuses was compiled. 
In 1924, the average number employed in the 
industry was 517,232 against 572,062 in 1907, 


THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Cotton goods buyers | 
are now digesting past large purchases. 
Merchants are convinced stability is here to 
stay for a while if production can be 
balanced to demand. Mills have orders to 
carry them for some time. Fall ginghams 
shown but prices not to be named for a 
week or two. Prints still very important. 
Yarn situation uncertain but may improve. 
Wool Markets: Still seeking some 
panacea in wool goods as trade suffers 
trom various abuses. Some _ merchants 
suggest less stress on seasonal openings, 
timing offerings with buyers’ willingness 
to operate. Some form of cooperation 
sought. Clothiers are going out to retail 
trade with new lines. Men’s wear varn 
sales feature of the market, with better 





demand from dress goods and outerwear 
mills developing. 

Knit Goods Markets: Novelties in 
the form of fancy heels, etc., on otherwise 
staple hosiery are a strong selling feature. 
Spring hosiery well sold and some agen- 


Full-fashioned 
Underwear quiet with fall 
goods sluggish. Here also novelties are 
taking hold and sellers expect expansion in 
men’s rayon goods. 

Silk Markets: Crepe-de-chines showed 
signs of strength due to advance in 
Canton raws. Buying moderately large, 
with keen competition in georgettes and 
flat crepes. Satins again bought for for- 
ward delivery and certain mills are sold 
up. Mills going ahead confidently with 
fall preparations. 


cies turn down _ orders. 


goods strong. 





a decline of 942%. The production of cotton 
yarn in 1924 totalled 1,379,000,000 Ibs., as 
aginst 1,800,000,000 Ibs. in 1907, a decline of 
over 23%. The 1924 output of cotton cloth 
was 5,426,000 linear yds., as against 7,088,000,- 
000 yds. in 1907, also a decrease of over 23%. 

In contrast, the American cotton manufac- 
turing industry in 1925 had 445,184 wage 
earners against 378,880 in the census year 
1909, an increase of over 17%. The 1925 
output of cotton yarn for sale was 626,356,804 
Ibs., against 470,370,995 Ibs. in 1909, an in- 
crease of 33%. The domestic 1925 production 
of woven goods over 12 in. in width was 
7 773,468,028 sq. yds., against 6,267,561,279 
sq. yds. in 1909, an increase of 24%. 

Our cotton industry has many problems of 
its own but certainly it is not confronted with 
indications of decadence such as are to be 
found in the British census figures. 


Further Dye Progress 

NCE more the sound development of the 

domestic dye industry since its real be- 
ginnings in war days is revealed by a census 
report. From a production standpoint, the 
output last year registered a slight increase, 
bearing out the estimate made in the Annual 
Review and Forecast Number of TExTILeE 
Worp that the “1926 output did not repre- 
sent a material change from that of 1925 and 
that if any difference existed it was toward an 
increase.” 

More important still, however, is the fact 
that the production of vat dyes established a 
new record last year, with a total of over 4,- 
000,000 Ibs., as compared with 2,600,000 Ibs 
in 1925, indicating a trend toward a greater 
use of fast dyes. 

From the standpoint of a consumer, the 
10% decline in the average price of domestic 
dyes sold in 1926 from the average price of 
the 1925 dyes is particularly significant, and 
represents the latest stage in the successive 
cheapening of dye costs from the average of 
$1.26 per Ib. in 1917 to the 1926 average of 
42c per Ib. 

Supplying about 93% of the apparent con- 
sumption by quantity, the domestic dye indus- 
try during the last decade has well earned the 
praise of the U. S. Tariff Commission which, 
in its preliminary 1926 report just issued. 
characterizes its developments as “unparalleled 
in the history of the American chemical in- 
dustry.” 

* * 


Cotton Mill Accidents 

TATISTICS compiled over a period of 
KJ five years by the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co. and submitted to the 
National Safety Council show that in cotton 
mills mechanical causes were responsible for 
about 34% of the accidents, and that approxi- 
mately 66% of the accidents were due to non- 
mechanical causes, such as slipping on floors, 
striking against objects, handling material, etc. 
From the operation of cotton mill machinery 
there were only four accidents per ten thousand 
employes, resulting in the loss of three 
minutes per employe per year. 

This recalls the fact that, at the annual 
meeting of the Textile Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in 1920, in a paper on 
“Importance of Contributory Causes of In- 
dustrial Accidents,” C. H. Clark of TExTILe 
Wokr-p attacked the then very generally held 
idea that textile machinery was highly hazard- 
ous and contended “That considerably more 
than 75% of the accidental injuries in textile 
mills have their important contributing cause 
in the condition of floor, in imperfect natural 
and artificial lighting and in the physical con- 
dition of operatives.” 


Although the survey of the American 


Mutual Liability Insurance Co., as reported in 
abstract form by the National Association of 
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Cotton Manufacturers, does not 


between machine accidents due 
it tends to demonstrate the 
curacy of Mr 


ago, and particularly of his claim that the oper- 


textile 
hazardous occupatic ymns. 


ation of 


* * * 


The First Quarter 


N' IW that the first quarter of 1927 is hi 
4 tory, it is appropriate to check the busi- 


ness development thus far this year with pre- 


dictions made 


\lthough 
situation 


before Jan. 1 
forecasts of the 
unusually 
seemed to 


were diverse, 


opinion incline 


differentiate 
to actual oper- 
ation of machinery and to contributory causes, 
approximate ac- 
lark’s claims made seven years 


machinery 1s among 


general business 


toward the belief 
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compared with 1926. 


relative. 


the less cause alarm. 


Construction programs are broader than ex- 
pected, and particularly does industrial build- 


ing show an increase. 
generally, 


is his- 


reflects keener 


the best 


that operations would register a decline as 


It is true that industry as a whole does re- 
flect a slight slowing down as against the 
record development last year but tnis is only 
There is nothing in the picture to 


indicate broader activity than 1925, ing. 
and only slightly less than 1926. 

Decline in commodity prices has been cited 
as an index of slackening. 
competition and possibly a 
slight over-production. 
however, is the fact that, as never before, there 
has been minute searching through every or- 
ganization for the purpose of reducing costs. 


levels. 


Operations in business 


It is true that this 


More important still, 
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The result has shown itself in lower commodi: 
Certainly there is no evidence of 
substantial difference in profit margins. 

In textiles specifically, developments si 
the first of the year have borne out the p 
dictions of those who expected the cotton 
dustry to register marked gains. 
there are more grounds for real encourageny 
in that division today than there have been 
a long time. The rayon branch is also pros; 
Woolens and worsteds are “ 
but it is impossible to believe that some 
structive move toward cooperative action 
not be undertaken shortly. 

Summing up, it may be stated that th 
no fundamental weakness in the general 
ness situation—and that textiles are in a | 
tion to register 
than other commodities. 


Certai 


not so gor 


dS 


improvement more rap 





Industrial Rayon Change 


Pres. Clarke Refuses Renomina- 
tion—Rivitz Elected 
\t the annual meeting of directors 


of the Industrial Rayon Corp. and sub 
companies held Wednesday, 
Bertrand R. Clarke refused a renomi- 
nation as president, but said that he 


sidiary 





Bertrand R. 


of Industrial Rayon Corp 


Clark, Retiring President 


would continue on the Board. Hiram 


S. Rivitz, of Cleveland, who has been 
active as veneral 
March, 


vacancy 
refusal of Mr. Clarke 


vice-president and 
manager ot the company since 
elected to fill the 


created by the 


1920, Was 


to continue 
Mr. Clarke said he telt the object for 


which he took the 


presidency last June 
had been accomplished. He stated that 
the Industrial Rayon Corp. 
excellent 
paid off 
current 


is now in 


financial condition, 


having 
all bank loans and only owing 
not due, in a 


accounts very 


small amount, thus giving the company 
a quick position of a ratio 
better than 5 to 1. He added that he 
would like te be relieved of his duties. 

Mr. Clarke further that the 
company had made great strides in 
the improvement of the quality and 
uniformity of its product; that drastic 
economies had been instituted which 


liquid 


said 


had materially reduced the cost of 
production ; and that the company now 
had a clear road before it and all major 
difficulties had been left behind. The 
future prospects of the company were, 
in Mr. Clarke’s opinion, 
bright at this time 

Mr. Rivitz, the new president, stated 
that he was sorry that Mr. Clarke was 
retiring and that he hoped to continue 
the program and policies already estab- 
lished and to make further efforts in 
improving the quality 
costs of production. 

Mr. Rivitz further stated that the 
executive officers of the company 
would be moved to Cleveland but that 
the present quarters in New York 
would be retained as a sales office in 
charge of A. A. Murphy as 
manager. 

The following are the 


exceedingly 


and reducing 


sales 


directors 


elected at the annual meeting: Samuel 
Ungerleider, Oscar Gubelman, Hiram 
S. Rivitz, John Nash McCullaugh, 


Henry A. Beckerman, Bertrand R. 
Clarke, Richard FE. Dwight, Frank H. 
Gainn, J. Arthur House, Frederick K. 
Rupprecht, and Fred C. Niederhauser. 
Medal Award to 


N. A.C. M. 


Georgia Tech. Student 
ATLANTA, Ga., April 7.—The Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 


facturers, in its efforts to encourage 
young men preparing to enter the tex- 
tile business, awards medals each year 
to the leaders in the graduating 


classes of the textile schools of the 
country. James Lee Young, Jr., of 
Macon, Ga., was presented with this 
medal for excellence in his studies at 
the Honor Day exercises of Georgia 
School of Technology here today. 
The presentation was made today as 
all medals and similar honors are 
awarded at the Georgia School on 
Honor Day, although the students 
are not graduated until June 6. 

The National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers will give similar 
medals to the students ranking first 
among the graduates at the New Bed- 
ford Textile School, the Lowell Tex- 
tile School, Philadelphia Textile 
School, North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering, Ral- 
eigh, N. C.; Clemson College, Clem- 
eon; S.C. 





of Com- 
merce Manager Named 

PHILADELPHIA.—Appointment of 
Edwin B. George, of Carnegie, Pa., as 
manager of the Philadelphia district 
office of the Department of Commerce 
has been announced by Julius Klein, 
director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Mr. George will 
succeed S. H. Day, who has been 
assigned to the office of this depart- 
ment in Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Mr. George has been associated with 
the department for more than six 
vears at the Washington office and in 
foreign countries. 


Philadelphia Dept. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Georgia School of Technology, 
Weavers’ Division, 


, April 20, 1927. 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and American Cotton Manu- 
Hotel Traymore, 


facturers’ 
N. J. May 12-14, 1927. 
Master Mechanics’ 
Greenville, S. C., May 18, 1927. 
Bradford Durfee Textile School 
Meeting and Banquet, 
Philadelphia Textile 
Business Meeting, 


Division, 


School 
June 2; 


Association of Georgia, 


Association Joint Convention, 
Southern 


Alumni 
Fall River, Mass., 
Alumni 
Annual Outing and Banquet, 


Mellen Hotel, 


27th Annual Meeting, at 


I Atlanta, April 19, 1927. 
Southern Textile 


Association, Meeting, Spartanburg, 


Atlantic City, 


Textile Association, Meeting, 
Tenth Annual Business 
May 28, 1927. 
at Philadelphia; Annual 
June 3, 1927. 


Assn., 


Association, 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 


N. C., June 17-18, 1927. 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
ing, Grove Park Inn., Asheville, 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N 


York, July 18-23, 1927. 


Association of North 
oe 
Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
C., July 1-2, 1927. 

National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, 


2lst Annual Meet- 
1927. 


Carolina, 


June 24-25, 


Waldorf-Astoria, New 





Phi Psi Annual Convention 


The twenty-fourth annual con 
tion of Phi Psi, the textile sc! 
fraternity, will be held under the 
pices of the Beta Chapter at the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Hotel, April 22, 2: 
and 24. There will be a smoker and 
theatre party on Friday evening and 
the principal convention sessions, in 
cluding annual meeting and conven 
tion banquet will be held on Satur- 
day. There will be opportunity {o: 
golf and visits to points of interest ir 
New Bedford on Saturday afternoo 
and on Sunday the delegates will 
enjoy an automobile trip and a lobste: 
dinner on Cape Cod. Members are 
privileged to bring their wives and 
special entertainment will be provided 
for the latter. 


Georgia Asso. niet Medal 


ATLANTA, GA.— The Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia 
medal, awarded this year for the first 
time to a student of the French Tex 
tile School at the Georgia School oi 
Technology, has been given to Ben- 
jamin B. Peacock, a cooperative 
student at the school, who receives his 
B. S. degree Textile Engineering 
this year. 

The medal is not being awarded 
upon scholarship marks alone, 
ing to Hibbard S. Busby, director of 
the school, who selected the winner 
but upon a willingness to 
scholarship grade if necessary in order 
to acquire the most practical know- 
ledge of textile engineering work 

Many students, according to [rot 
Busby, deliberately take a small num- 
ber of courses in order that they may 
make a high grade in them. 


accord- 


sacrifice a 


Phila. Textile Acuna Program 

Announcement is made that the 
dates have been selected for the usual 
functions in connection with the 
graduation exercises of the Philadel- 
phia Textile School. The annual busi 
ness meeting of the alumni association 
will be held at the school on Thursday 
June 2. The outing will be held t 
following date, June 3, to be followed 
by the annual banquet in the evening. 
Further announcement will be made 
later as to the location of these !ast 
two events. 
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Narrow Sheetings’ Meeting 


Group of Institute Confers With 
President Hines 


[he Narrow Sheetings Advisory 
Committee of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. met with President 


Walker D. Hines last Saturday to 
further organize the activities of the 
eroup in conformity with the resolu- 
tions adopted at its recent organiza- 
tion meeting in Atlanta. 

\W. J. Vereen, chairman of the 
eroup, presided. The following 
members of the committee were pres- 
ent: A. F. Johnson, Lee Rodman, J. C. 
Evins, V. M. Montgomery and George 
A. Sloan, secretary of the Institute 
who is also secretary of the group. A. 
W. Smith and H. B. Jennings were 
absent. 


\mong other matters taken up was 
the appointment by the chairman of 
three members of the committee to 
represent the group in certain specific 
activities of the Institute. W. J. Ve- 
reen, V. M. Montgomery, J. C. Evins 
and A. W. Smith will compose a 
membership committee and 
will endeavor to bring into the Insti- 
tute the few remaining narrow sheet- 
ings mills that have not as yet joined. 


A. F. Johnson was appointed a 
committee of one on new uses, with a 
view to his cooperating with the New 
Uses Section of the Institute. Lee 
Rodman was appointed in a similar 
way to cooperate with the Institute in 
statistical matters and H. B. Jennings 
was appointed a committee of one on 
cost accounting to cooperate with the 
corresponding section of the Institute. 


One of the important subjects de- 
cided upon was that the Institute be 
requested to make at the earliest op- 
portunity an inventory of available 
equipment within the group for mak- 
ing narrow sheetings. 


special 


Textile Men Aid Salvation 
Army Appeal 

(he textile industry of New York 
City is uniting to aid the 1927 Salva- 
lon Army maintenance appeal under 
the leadership of four prominent busi- 
ness men. 

Lawrence Marx, of Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co., 93 Franklin Street, has ac- 
epted the chairmanship of the cotton 
Louis Stearns, John N. 
Stearns & Co., 144 Madison Avenue, 
will represent the silk group. Robert 
icbratney, Robert McBratney & Co., 
121 Franklin Street, will organize the 
linen division, while Thomas F. 
letor, of Frederick Vietor & Achelis, 
35 East 25 Street, will head the cotton 
and commission merchants. 


ommittee 


appeal which takes place dur- 
ing the month of May will endeavor 
r $500,000 to carry on the social, 


spiritual and economic work of The 
Salvation Army. Every dollar of this 
money will be used within the limits 
ot Ney York City, and the greater 
part be used to support the 47 
Salvation Army homes, hospitals and 
oe nters which are divided evenly 
throu 


ut the five boroughs. 
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English House Organ Humor 





Entertaining Magazines Issued by British Textile Mills of 
Which a Sample Follows 


OUSE organs are not peculiar to 
the United States and a number 
of most interesting periodicals are is- 
sued by the staffs of some of Eng- 
land’s larger textile manufacturers. 
Holiday snap shots of the employes 
and doings of employe organizations 
are presented together with interesting 
historical or educative articles. 
Humor plays its part in the English 
textile mill house organs and the in- 
teresting definitions offered below 
from Lister’s Magazine will be ap- 
preciated on this side of the water, 
despite the slight difference in termin- 
ology, whereby our “overseer” be- 
comes an English ‘‘overlooker’’ and 
some other changes are made. This 
particular magazine is _ published 
quarterly by Lister & Co., Bradford 
as is stated on the cover “A link with 
our friends at home and abroad and 
the staffs and operatives at our va- 
rious establishments.” 
The touch of humor which makes 
the whole world kin is found under 


the head “Textile Trade Terms” and 
is as follows: 
Loom.—A machine invented by mill 


furnishers for breaking spare parts, also 
used (prior to 1920) for making cloth. 
There are several kinds of looms—(a) 
the Tappet, so called because to stop 
this loom you must tap it on the temple; 
(b) the Dobcross loom, for 
crossbred dobbyhorse 
hand-loom, consisting of two knitting 
needles and chiefly used for making 
jumpers; (d) the Jacquard, for weaving 
Burberry labels, wall-papers, or anything 
with fancy figures, such as an_ alien 
bankrupt’s cash-book. 

Weaving Manager.—The man on 
whom the foundations of the mill rest. 
He is to be distinguished by his worried 
look and beseeching when tele- 
phoning. He believes in the redemption 
of spinners. A weaving-manager carries 
a small note-book, in which he is noticed 
to be continually writing. These notes 
are supposed to refer to bad warps, but 
sometimes relate to the 3.30 race. His 
sense of time is peculiar, for to him de- 
livery April/May means delivery Aug 
Sept. The first weaving foreman 
Adam, who made cloth from leaves. 

Overlooker.—This word is generally 
used to describe a man who has a big 
opinion of himself, or to one who only 
shaves once a week. It is sometimes 
applied to anyone who can tighten nuts 
on a loom. He is generally to be found 
sitting on a bench watching the wheels 
go round. “Overlooker” is derived from 
the word, “overlooker,”’ which means 
anyone who can lean on a wall and look 
over it while the looms fall to pieces. 

Apprentice Overlooker.—A boy who 
makes tea for, or keeps flies from an 
Overlooker. After doing this for three 
years he is admitted to the Union, and be- 
comes fully competent in the art of oil- 
ing his drills. His badge of office is a 
left-handed screwdriver or an oil smudge 
on his nose. 

Weaver.—Usually of the feminine 
persuasion, although hen-pecked hus- 
bands used to take the job for night- 
time. A good weaver always pretends 
to hear overlookers’ advice. In a special 


weaving 
hair; (c) the 


voice 


was 


scale, a weaver ranks next above a 
mender in her own idea, and next below 
according to the mender. It is said that 
weaving, like most kinds of insanity, 
runs in the family, and that weavers are 
born, not made. 

Burler and Bender.—Anyone who 
can do fancy sewing. This branch of 
the textile trade gives rise to that quaint 
expression “Good morning; is your 
sister quite well, or is she still burling 
and mending?” 

Dyer.—A bird of many colours, which 
lays a 35% dividend egg. When asked 
small quantities a dyer runs 
round in circles screeching “Surcharge.” 
The only shade a dyer can _ properly 
match is black. 

Spinner—A man who éays he can 
spin anything with two ends, such as 
straw or hemp. Spinners are fed on 
beans, which they consume in large 
quantities. They are very much ad- 
mired by weaving managers, and although 
they can judge the quality of a top even 
in the dark, their eyesight often pre- 
vents them from seeing faulty yarn in 
the finished piece. 

Patterns.—A gummed label entirely 
surrounded by cloth. Patterns are of 
various sizes, half-width (no charge) 
being very popular with Jewish cap- 
makers. When a piece merchant’s wife 
wants some tabs for the kitchen rug, her 
husband writes to the manufacturers for 
“Six sets of worsted suitable for Japan.” 
During a slump patterns are always 
much better than the pieces they have 
been cut from. An expert gimper can 
always command a large wage. 

Salesman.—Prior to 1920 a man who 
sold ‘goods, but now used to describe one 
who distributes business cards. Sales- 
men generally wear collars to distinguish 
them from other hawkers. 


to dy eS 


Staff—The only people in the mill 
who are allowed to have shiny hair and 
clean blouses. The staff always con- 
sider themselves the brains of the mill, 
but even a weft-man can use a pen and 
add two and two. The staff work in a 
place called the office, which is where 


papers and other things are carefully 
lost. 
Agent.—A man appointed by man- 


ufacturers to write letters to them once 
a month. He generally believes that a 
customer can do nothing wrong. His 
chief source of income is from his cable 
allowance. Some agents 
ice-cream in Hades. 
Cotton.—There are many kinds of 
cotton, the principal being American, the 
staple food of the boll-weavil, cotton- 
wool and the fleece of a spinning mule, 
gun cotton, which is made shell 
fish and cotton futures, Lancastrian- 
English for bankruptcy. Because of suc- 
cessful deals in cotton futures, many 
members of Lancashire Society are at 
present furtively hiding cotton mill pasts 
In the hosiery industry cotton is made 
into all-wool underwear, whilst in the 
Heavy Woollen district it is the chief 
component of boarding house blankets. 
In Bradford, dyers use large quantities 
of cotton for stringing stains in worsted 
goods. Cotton is chiefly used as a sub- 
ject for political debate, and it is esti- 
mated that the words, “Consider the 
future of the great Lancashire cotton in- 
dustry ; if the Government insist on pass- 
ing this most pernicious Bill” have been 


could not sell 


from 
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spoken in Parliament on at least five 
hundred occasions since the erection of 
the first Indian cotton mill. 


Textile Mill Accidents 


Operation of Textile Machinery 
Among Least Hazardous 

Falls upon the floor, striking against 
objects and mishaps in the handling of 
material comprise two-thirds of the 
accidents in cotton mills, according to 
statistics compiled by an insurance 
company which insures 375,000 mill 
employes. These figures show that but 
four accidents per 10,000 employes 
were caused by the operation of ma- 
chinery and the mishaps resulted in the 
loss of three minutes per employe 
per year. 

lhe National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers in submitting these and 
other figures in a report to its mem- 
bers, declares that an investigation 
made to determine the effectiveness of 
safety devices in the mills shows that 
the operation of cotton textile ma- 
chinery is among the less hazardous 
occupations. 

The Association has been cooperat- 
ing with the textile code committee of 
the National Safety Council in work- 
ing out a safety code for cotton mills 
and the Council will submit a 
suggested safety code. This code is 
designed to serve as a guide to State 
authorities in the formulation of laws 
or regulations. It is also intended to 
assist the manufacturers in their in- 
dividual efforts to further decrease the 
number of accidents and may _ be 
adopted by any cotton concerns as a 
standard to be followed by agents, 
superintendents, overseers, 
fixers and operatives. 

Statistics submitted by the organi- 


soon 


machine 


zation to its members are an average 


for the last five years and were com- 
piled by the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co. in a study of the 
causes and accidents. 
They show a total loss of 66,323 days 


remedies for 


from .532 accidents per year due to 
accidents of all kinds in the mills in- 
sured by them. Of the total days lost 
19,041 were lost each year due to 153 
accidents from the operation of textile 
machinery alone and as the figure for 
the time lost includes Sundays and 
holidays the actual loss in working 
days is considerably less. 

* On the basis of the number of em- 
ploves covered by the insurer,’ the 
Association’s report continues, “ there 
was a total loss of 17.7 days or 0.14% 
accidents per employe per year. 

“ Considering the accidents caused 
from the operation of cotton manu- 
facturing machinery alone .002 of a 
day was lost per employe per year and 
there were .0004 accidents per year 
per employe. In other words, from 
the operation of cotton mill machinery 
there were only four accidents per 
10,000 employes during the course of 
the year resulting in the loss of three 
minutes per employe per year. 

“The non-mechanical accidents, such 
as slipping on floors, striking against 
objects, handling material, etc., cause 
nearly 66% of the accidents, while 
mechanical causes were responsible for 


about 34%.” 
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Robert Lassiter, rlotte, N. ¢ 
] rer electe ( lent ) the 
lle (N. ¢ ttton Mill Corp 
1 is taken over the Mooresville 
Cott Mills. J. E. Sherrill, president 
tl mpat ince its organization 
avo, has bee oe 
e boar f « 


Henry P. Benson, president of the 


umkeag Steam Cotton Co 


Mass., tells the story ot his company 

rough Peter F. O'Shea in the current 
issue ot feactor ii Vagazine of 

madgement Although containing 
little that would be new to textile men 
acquainted with the history of the 
company, it 1s an interesting story ot 
his phenomenally  successtul New 
England cotton mill 

Paul Heintz, formerly with’ the 
Federal Knitting Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now president of the Inter- 
state Knitting Mills, recently organ- 
ized in the same city 

C. A. Cannon, president of the Can- 
non Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. has 


returned from a trip to South America. 


He was accompanied by his mother 


and family. 


William C. Jones, president of Clift 
& Goodrich, Inc., New York, selling 
which are liquidating their af- 


agents, 


fairs, has become president of a new 
firm known as William C. Jones & 
Co., Inc., to act as commission mer- 
chants and mill agents with offices at 


New York. Other 
firm are Adam W. 
Kline, vice-president; Oliver L. Rich- 
ards, treasurer, and George H. Sutton, 


93 Worth St., 


officers of the new 


Jr., secretary, all formerly with Clit 
& Goodrich James M. Thornton, 
Bernard C. Whiten and Julian G. 
Schiff, also heretofore connected with 
the old agents, are now associated with 
the new firm, which has been appointed 
ole agents of William Sloane & Co., 
with mills at Nortolk, Va 

Charles D. Whitney, treasurer ot 
the Whitney Worsted (¢ Franklit 
Mass., has been appointed manager ot 
the Clover Worsted Mills, Franklin, 
Mass.. in addition to his duties at the 


Whitney Worst M 


Harry Smith, secretary and 


treasure! 


of the Hart Cotto Mills, Ln gaz 
boro, N. ¢ ict secretary and 
manager of the Fountain Cotton Mills, 
of Tarboro, in the place of R. C. Rob- 
erts, who recently resigned as secre 
tary-treasurer, until the annual meeting 
ot the stockholders 


Edward Caulliez, Louis Tiberghein 
and Michell Tiberghein, promi 


nent Frerich textile 


three 
manutacturers have 
been in this country tor several weeks 
mills in various sections 

While in Philadelphia 
thev made their headquarters at office 
of Harold R. Shirley, selling agent tor 
the French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 


visiting textile 


of the country 


‘ 
R. I Edward Caulliez and Louis 
Tiberghein have visited a number of the 
largest cotton spinning plants, being 


interested in cotton mills in 


lourcoing, 
France 

Harry B. Kilgore, formerly 
Mills, 


book 


keeper of Brando Greenville. 


S. ¢ h 


; as been elected secretary of 
the Woodruff (S. C.) Cotton Mills to 
succeed his father, J. B. Kilgore, who 
has been elected vice-president of the 


1 
iti. 


J. A. Zimmer has been elected secre 
the Federal Knitting Mills Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. L. C. Selden, 


also treasurer. 


E. Hurley, 
returned from a 
trip to the Near East, 
and 


tary oft 
vice 


president, 1s 


Walter 


Sale sman, 


now 


Boston wool 


three 
Great 


has 
months’ 


Britain france 


Fred H. Heine, who has charge of 
the raw silk department of C. K. 
Inc., Penn., at Shanghai, 
China, has written his father, Frederick 
J. Heine, overseer at the Huntington 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co., Dept. of William 
M. Lovering & Co., Inc. that he and 
his family safe in Shanghai and 
that the business of the corporation is 


Eagle, 
Shamokin, 


are 


being operated as usual in spite of the 
war. 

Baron Brois de Hueck, who has 
been located in Toronto since 1921, and 
who during the last few years has 
conducted a number of successful in- 
vestigations for various textile interests 
in that city, has been engaged by 
Stuart, James & Cooke, engineers, 
New York, to carry out a series of in 


vestigations in United States mills. 


5. M. Riley, agent of the Clover 
Worsted Mills, Franklin, Mass., has 
severed his connections with that com- 
pany. 


Agent E. Benjamin Armstrong pre- 
sented diplomas to 55 pupils at the com- 
exercises of the Americani- 
the Hamilton Woolen 
Mass., held in the 
rooms on April 11. 


Mabbett, 


mencement 
classe s ot 

Southbridge, 

company 


zation 
Co., 


recreation 


Albert L. 
agent of the Newport 
Woolen Co.) Newport, 
A. T. Spaulding, 
the ilton Mills 
Co.) Tilton, N. 


1 to the 


has resigned as 
Mills (American 
Maine, 
formerly 
(American 
H., has 
Newport 
Woolen Co 


and 
agent of 
Woolen 
been trans- 
Mills of the 


terre 


\merican 


Henry W. Meyers, manager of the 


Miles Linen Co., Inc., Salem, Ore., since 
last fall, has been appointed superin 
tendent of the Oregon Penitentiary 


C. W. Weaver, formerly 
late Van R 


business of 


associated 
Weaver in the 
Elboeuf Knitting Co., 
Utica, N. Y., has been appointed a United 
States Deputy Marshal in that district. 
He has already relinquished his position 


with the 


the 


as sales manager of the Visor Knitting 
Co., Niagara Falls. 


Edward T. Wilson, Jr., 
manager of the service department of 
the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., is 
now employment and industrial relations 
director of the Forstmann & Huffmann 
Co., Passaic, N. J., succeeding Robert 
M. Reinhold, who resigned some time 
ago. 


formerly 


Miss Susan L. Bates, specialist in 
textiles and clothing, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Bureau of Home 
Economics to study the cotton situation 
with a view to learning how they meet 


or fail to meet the requirements of 


women’s and children’s garments, accord- 
ing to announcement by the Department 
of Agriculture. Miss Bates will make 
her headquarters in New York and will 
work in with cotton 
manufacurers through the Cotton Textile 
Institute and other associations. 


close cur peratic m 


Leonard C. Stephens of the office 
force of the Athel (Mass.) Mig. Co 
has been promoted to the sales force 


with Ohio and Michigan as his territory 
and will make his headquarters in Detroit. 
His family will join him later. 


William Walker, who was superin- 
tendent of the Webster Mills, American 
Woolen Co., Webster, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the 
Fabyan Woolen Mills, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 


John J. Burger has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of the 
Monson (Mass.) Textile Co. 


William B. Grundy, designer for the 
Globe Mills (American Woolen Co.) 
Utica, N. Y., has resigned his position at 
that mill, and has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Clover Worsted Mills, 


Iranklin, Mass., succeeding Herbert 
Ellis. 


Dudley C. Smith, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., 
ceeding P. L. Wagner, resigned. 


suc- 


W. M. Southern has taken a position 


as superintendent of Mill No. 1 of 
the American Cotton Mills, Inc., Bes- 
semer City, N. C. He was formerly 


connected with the Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, S. C. 


F. W. Williams has accepted the 
superintendency of the S. S. Miller 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., now 


installing their machinery. 


Charles T. O’Grady, superintendent 
of the dry finish department of the Fulton 
(N. Y.) Worsted Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., has resigned. 


W. L. Setzer has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Lenoir (N. 2 
Cotton Mill to become superintendent of 
the Arcadia Cotton Mills, Ronda, N. C. 


R. P. Jackson has resigned as super- 


intendent of the Blacksburg (S. C.) 
Spinning Mills. 
Frank W. Stritch, who has been 


overseer of carding for a number of 
years for Hazardville, 
Mass., has resigned his position with 
that company to accept a position as 
superintendent for Fred Whittaker, 
Inc., Beverly, N. J. 


Gordon Bros., 


Frank Taylor, superintendent of the 
Valle Mills, Hudson, Mass., sailed from 
New York on April 7 for a trip to 
Porto Rico. 


Edward Stansburg Tillinghast, assist- 
ant chemist in the bleachery depart- 
ment of the Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C., and Miss Mary Bertha Carlisle of 
Anderson, S. C., have recently become 
engaged. 


W. Wulfing Grant, assistant plant 
engineer and Kenneth V. Crossman, 
mechanical engineer for the Hamilton 


Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass 
conclude their services with th: 
pany on April 20. 


Frank Eberly 


general 


has been ap; 
superintendent of thx 
rayon plant of the McLoughlin 
Corp., Utica, N. Y. 

Henry M. Thompson, paymias: r 
the Quinebaug Co., Danielson, 
for 30 years, has resigned. 


F. C. Rossman has assumed | 
duties as superintendent of the 
department at the plant of the 
(N. Y.) Glove Lining Co. 


John Ormiston has taken th sj 


tion as overseer of dyeing j the 
Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass. He 
was formerly overseer for the Wehster 
Mills (American Woolen Co.) \Veb- 
ster, Mass. 

Richard Magner, overseer of d ing 


for the Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass., 
has resigned his position with 
company. 


J. W. Thomason has resigned as 
overseer of weaving for the Hart Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Tarboro, N. C. 


that 


William Bell, overseer of the carding 
department of the No. 1 mill and H. F, 
Robinson, overseer of the carding de- 
partment of the No. 2 mill of the Otis 
Co., Ware, Mass., have concluded their 
services at the plant on account of the 
consolidation of the two departments 
Mr. Bell has returned to his former home 
in Pawtucket, R. I. 


A. H. Carter is now 
spinning, spooling, warping and slashing 
at the Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn 


oversee! 


Thomas Golden, overseer of dyeing 
for the Bay State Mills, Americar 
Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass., has acx 
a position as overseer of dyeing f: 
Merrimack Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass 

W. H. Harrison, of Graham, 
has taken a position as overseer of wea 


ing for the Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., Tat 
boro, N. .. 


‘ 
VN. { 


John Lawton, overseer of dye ing 
the Merrimack Woolen ( orp., | ( 
Mass., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


George E. Witcher has 
William A. Courtney as foreman of the 


j 
succeeded 


plumbing department of the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass 
He comes from Marlboro, Mass., and 


was formerly employed in the depart- 
ment. 


New Section of Institute Formed 

Walker D. Hines, President of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, has announced 
the formation of a “New Uses Section” 
and the appointment of Ernest C. Morse 
to take charge of the work. Mr. Morse 
was for many years associated with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. He 
did valuable work for the government 
in connection with the disposal of surplus 
war property, being assistant director, 
acting director, and then director 0! 
His latest connection has been as 
special assistant to J. V. M. Dorr of the 
Dorr Co., New York 


sales. 
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Sesqui Prize to 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Textile School 





Philadelphia Institution, With Department Heads, Paid Signal 
Honor by Jury of Awards 


| was gratifying to the many 
friends and patrons of textile edu- 
cation in the United States to learn 
some time ago that the Educational 
Jury of Awards at the Sesqui-Centen- 
Exposition in Philadelphia had 
seen fit to award to the Philadelphia 
Textile School of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial 
\rt, the highest honor in the jury’s 
power to bestow; namely, the Grand 
Prize. The official diploma has now 
been received by the school, and is 
naturally a proud The 
ording on the diploma shown here- 
ith, in justifying the award, reads as 
follows: 

“Excellence of Course of Instruction 
Pertaining to the Manufacture of Tex- 
tiles from the Raw Material to the 
Finished Fabric. Exemplified by the 
Commendable Exhibit of Student Pro- 
ductions of Cotton, Wool, Worsteds 
and silks, at all Stages of designing, 
Weaving, Chemistry, Dyeing and 
Finishing.” 

However, it is now learned that in 
addition to awarding the Grand Prize 
to the school itself, the Jury also de- 
cided to acknowledge as collaborators 
in preparing and carrying out the suc- 
cessful scheme of instruction at the 
school, four of the principal depart- 
ment heads. This is an added honor 
in recognition of the achievements of 
the school by the four recipients. A 
diploma and gold medal have been 
iwarded to Director FE. W. France; 
Bradley C. Algeo, Professor in charge 
of Weave Formation, Analysis and 
Structure of Fabrics; Richard S. Cox, 
Professor in charge of Jacquard De- 
sign and Color Work; Elmer C. Ber- 
tolet, Professor in charge of Chemis- 
try, Dyeing and Printing. 

(he diplomas accompanying the 
gold medal awarded to the above de- 
partment heads, bear the following 
nscription : 

“For collaborating with the Philadel- 
phia Textile School in originating and 


possession. 
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JUNET DECEMBER I* 1926 
CELEBRATING ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
THE 2Y OF AWARDS HAS CONFERRED A 
GRAND PRIZE 
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perfecting the excellent course of in- 
struction pertaining to the manufacture 
of modern textiles from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished state.’ 


Origin of School 


The recognition accorded the work 





E. W. France, Director of Philadelphia 


Textile School 


of the textile school is of special sig- 
nificance in that the idea of 
institution had its birth as a result of 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia in 1876. Dress goods and men’s 
wear fabrics made from the French 
system of spinning 
were first shown at this exhibition. 
For many years prior to 1884, when 
the school was established, goods from 
Germany, 


such an 


worsted 


England, of 
good design and color treatment, were 


France and 


being imported into this country in 
large quantities. As a 
realization that it 
America to develop sufficient skill in 


result of the 


was necessary for 


both designing and equipment to com- 






moh J 


Sesqui Grand Prize Award to Philadelphia Textile School 


varns 


pete, led eventually to the establish- 
ment of the school. Like all pioneers, 
the school began its career in a most 
humble way, as a part of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Arts, under the festering care 
of Theodore C. Search. Director EF. 
W. France, who has been associated 
with the school since its beginning, 
has always maintained a high ideal as 
the purpose of the school. It has been 
his constant endeavor to train a skilled 
textile executive, who should have not 
only the practical knowledge of the 
fundamentals of fabric construction, 
but also the art and skill in design and 
color treatment, which would tend to 
make the product popular from a sales 
standpoint 


Value of Textile Training 

It is this policy which has tended 
to bring to the front more than ever 
before, the value of a textile expert 
trained along the lines laid down by 
such an institution as the Philadelphia 
Textile School. Under present condi 
tions prevailing in the textile industry, 
the demand for such 
greater than ever 
France stated to the writer 
demand was almost than he 
could fill. This he attributed to the 
enormous call for textile products of 


trained men is 
Director 
that the 


before 


greater 


a widely diversified style, based upon 





Bradley C. 


W eaves 


{/zeo, Professor of 
and Fabric Structure at P. T. S. 


the same tundamental construction. In 
his opinion, this offers the solution for 
the future of the textile industry of 
this country. He is extremely optim 
as to the future, which he states 
is largely 


istic 
a question of recognizing 
and preparing for demands as 
arise. A properly trained textile 
executive is better able to cope with 
such 
sified 


they 


a situation because of the diver 

textile knowledge of funda- 
mentals he has acquired in his course 
of training. Because of the 


many 
demands made by [ 


a great variety ot 
styles and products, many claim that 
the textile mill of the future must be 
departmentized to a_ higher 
than ever before. In other words, in 
the same way that a large retail store 
has been divided into its separate de- 
partments, each handling its individual 
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line, so the successful textile mill of 
the future will likewise find an advan- 
tage in The fact 
is that a small manufacturing unit, it 


a similar division. 


is maintained, is more flexible and can 
more quickly adapt itself to the chang- 
ing demand of style and popular in- 
terest. 


Textiles and Art 


School 
enjoys an advantage in that it forms 


The Philadelphia Textile 


a part of a flourishing art school. In 








Elmer C. Bertolet, Professor of Chem- 
istry, Dyeing and Printing, P. T. S. 


most European textile schools, the sub- 
trade 
It has always 


ject is treated more from a 
school point of view. 
been the idea of Director France that 
merely to teach the manufacture of 
staples is to work along trade lines, 
but to teach the structure required in 
the staples with the addition of the 
artistic element to such instruction at 
one and the same time is without ques- 
tion accomplishing the true ideal for 
which all higher textile schools should 
stand. The Philadelphia Textile School 
aims to develop the artistic side, and 
if the great textile industry of this 
country is to maintain its positien in 
the future, more attention must be paid 
to the development of this artistic side 
as a part ol the essentials of 
ful textile 


success- 


merchandising 





Richard S. Cox, Professor of Jacquard 
Design and Color Work, P. T. S. 
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Your profits—are they what they 
should be? 

Pirates of faulty material, pirates of 
constant breakdowns, pirates of frequent 
replacements, pirates of inferior work- 
manship, pirates of uncertainty of your 
Comb Circles and Fallers. These are the 
marauding pirates that prey on your busi- 
ness and steal your profits. 
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For nearly half a century, we have been 
the recognized leaders in our field. Our 
Comb Circles and Fallers installed many 
years ago are still giving satisfactory 
service. 

Can you afford to risk faulty workman- 
ship and inferior products for the sake of 
a few dollars? 





INCORPORATED 1906 
19th and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“If it's HOOD 
It’s GOOD”’ 
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Wool Still Sustained, but Easing Probable 


Firmness in World Market Is Strong Element, but Domestic Demand Does Not Appear Large Enough to Maintain 


Firm Levels—Recovery in Yarn Prices Is Likely for a 





Time—Demand for Cloth so 


Light as Not to Establish Current Levels Very Firmly 


HE highly uncertain condition in the wool 

Industry at the present time reflects the 

whole problem that developed during the 
post-war period. The fundamental trouble is that 
the price of raw wool and of wool textiles ad- 
vanced to impossible levels which placed those 
iaterials on a basis where they could not com- 
pete effectively with other materials and where 
consumption was discouraged. As a result of this 
condition, the attempt was made to apply stim- 
ulants to the demand by resorting to high styles. 
iy introducing numerous and shifting styles it 
was sought to meet the competition of silk and 
also to make it practically necessary for buyers 
to shift frequently from one style to another. 
Now the limit appears to have been reached and 
the patient no longer responds to stimulants. It 

y be said that both merchants and consumers 
are, aS it were, in a sort of drunken style stupor. 
\t the same time, the price of raw wool is still 
high in comparison with other fabrics and with 
the general price level. 

The pressure for lower prices is now seen in 
the trend toward low-end woolens, for example. 
in men’s suitings, and the effort to get out gar- 
ments that will sell at lower prices. The struggle 
between high raw wool prices and low yarn prices 
(and the demand for lower clothing prices) is 
coming to a crisis. 


Conditions Supporting Wool Prices 

While the domestic wool markets continue 
jairly stable, our analysis this month indicates 
that the conditions tending toward lower prices 
have gained a little. The forces supporting the 
market are as follows: 

(1) Under the influence of industrial recovery 
in Germany and considerable activity in France 
and Japan, the foreign markets continue fairly 
strong and steady. 

(2) The price of wool in the United States is 
relatively low, and considerable exports are tend- 
ing to reduce the supply in this country. 

(3) Imports for the season have been relatively 
small and the same may be said of receipts at 
Boston. 

(4) Mill consumption has been fairly large of 
late, particularly in comparison with imports of 
raw wool. 


Conditions Making for Lower Wool 
Prices. 

On the other hand, a number of conditions indi 
cate a trend toward lower prices. 

(1) The London auctions showed a little easier 
tone in prices at the close and considerable with- 
drawals were required to maintain values. Also 
the Australian sales have recently shown prices 
to be not quite so strong. 

2) Recent estimates indicate a very large in- 
crease in the new South Wales clip, indicating 
it it will break previous records. 

(3) The domestic clip will be large and is 
now beginning to press upon the _ market. 
\t the same time that stored foreign wools are be- 
ig exported, new western wool is arriving in 

ston and some domestic wools have shown a 
tle weakness. Also it is reported that there is 

ne disposition to resell contracts at a very small 


Nriovht 
ont. 


4) The exporting of wool may be taken 
to prove the lack of demand in this country. 
-\s already noted, domestic prices have weakened 





and continue depressed. 


considerable 


Textile World Analyst 


An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis 
Haney, Director, New York University, Bes 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SLUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Raw wool is being sustained by 
firmness abroad and exports, but the 
domestic demand is so small that some- 
what lower prices are probable. 

2. Sales varn markets are so low that 
a little recovery seems likely during the 
next few weeks, but any gains are not 
expected to last long. 

3. In view of the poor demand for 
wool cloth, concessions will probably be 
required before the season is over. 


a little in the face of the exports. The most that 
the exports do is to help support a weakened 
p sition. 


(5) Manufacturing activity has declined, the 


trend of loom and spindle activity being down- 
ward according to the last reports. 


(6) Reflecting the foregoing fact, it is reported 


that mill buyers have found a good many dealers 
ready to make concessions. Some Philadelphia 
dealers are reported to have accepted prices sev- 
eral cents under the nominal market. 
are that new Arizona wool is likely to be con 


Indications 


signed to a considerable extent. 


(7) The sales yarn markets show little rally 
Much yarn must be sold 


below cost; curtailment is needed. 


(8) It is now apparent that following the strike 


last fall large orders were placed and resulted in 
over-production both of staples and novelty goods, 


quantities of which are now 


pressing on the markets. 


(9) The goods markets are in general very 


225 
Price of Raw Wool > 


Index Numbers 
nD 





slow. Women’s spring worsteds are doing poorly 


and exist in over-supply. The weakness in these 
cases is hurting fall lines to some extent. 

(10) Great style uncertainty continues. Che 
trend appears be toward woolens and toward 
staple lines, but no one knows. ‘The retail gat 
ment trade is looking for concessions and mer- 
chants are buying with extreme caution 

These conditions suggest that there can be no 
material advance in wool prices and that the 
markets are more likely to work a little lowe1 


Trend of Mill Consumption Downward; 
but Market Supported by Small 
Imports and by Re-exports. 

rhe price of raw wool weakened a little in 
March. The TEXTILE Wor-p index was 149.6% of 
the 1921 average against 150.4% in February It 
was the same as in January and that means that 
it was about equal to the average of the last eight 
months. Thus no progress has been made on the 
upside, in spite of strength in the foreign 
markets. Evidently the large domestic clip, to- 
gether with poor demand for cloth, is tending to 
hold values down. Vhe price situation is the 
more notable in view of the fairly heavy mill con 
sumption. The mills have recently consumed 
much more wool than at the same time last year. 
It is to be remembered, however, that with the 
exception of a year ago, the consumption has been 
smaller than in any recent year since 1921. 
Moreover, the trend of consumption appears to 
be downward. Machinery activity has been de- 
clining, considering the season, and the little Feb 
ruary spurt in mill consumption is not uncommon. 
In view of the trend of spindle activity it seems 
likely that mill consumption will decline through 
May at least. 

Che trend of raw wool prices is the more nota- 
ble considering imports. These have been very 
small this year. We estimate the imports for 
the first three months to have been 95,600,000 
pounds, against 128,400,000 pounds last year. 
Consequently imports have been rather low in 
comparison with consumption, and stocks must 
have been considerably reduced. The ratio of 
imports to consumption has declined and is below 
a point which usually means firm and higher wool 
prices. (lig. I.) 


But here we must remember that stocks of 


Mill Consumption | 
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1922 1923 1924 


Fig. 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER. 


1926 1927 1928 


Price of raw wool—TEXTILE WORLD 


index; 1921 100. Mill consumption—estimated total; reduced to grease 


equivalent; adjusted for seasonal 


variation; average 1921 — 100; three- 


month moving average is used. Stocks Quarterly figure covering stocks 
of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as 
reported by the Dept. of Agriculture and the Dept. of Commerce; reduced 


to grease equivalent; 1921 100. 
Consumption, same as above. 


Ratio wool imports to consumption 


Imports, manufactured wool, total all 


classes, without reduction to grease equivalent. 


(39) 
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The Value 
of a Myth 


Keen business men demand more than a myth as a basis of invest- 
ment. And yet—there are those who invest hard-earned dollars on 
the mythical belief that “imported” fabrics are superior. 


No foreign manufacturer can buy better wool, employ greater skill 
or use more up-to-date machinery than the American textile indus- 
try. Yard for vard and dollar for dollar, you get the most for your 


money when you buy American clothing made of honest American 
tabrics. 


American Woolen Company 


Demand American Woolen Company's 


fabrics for custom-made and éc 
Makers of correct fabrics 
ready-to-wear garments. ; r - ” 
for men’s and women’s wear 


Selling Agency: 
American Woolen Company of N. Y 
225 Fourth Ave., New York City 














April 16, 1927 


foreign wool must have been large, due to the 
small consumption last year. Moreover, imports 
spurted for a time in the second half of March. 

On the whole, we conclude that consumption is 
too large and will have to be curtailed; that 
stocks, though not very large, are sufficient; and 
that the condition of the goods trade clinches 
the matter. In this connection we note that 
in February department store sales of wool dress 
goods were 15% below the same month last year 
and men’s clothing sales were of 8.6% lower. 
Wool prices will be supported by foreign condi- 
tions, by small imports, by exports and by large 
reduced stocks, but these forces will merely make 
the decline gradual. 

Mill consumption of wool is considerably 
above what appears to be a normal relation with 
spindle activity. Also the activity of combs is 
relatively high in comparison with loom activity 
The trend of spindle activity is downward. 
Wholesale dry goods sales are very irregular and 
below last year. Add to these unfavorable indi- 
cations, the fact that our P-V Line barometer 
has been declining so long, and it may be seen 
that there is good reason to look for some reces- 
sion. 


Yarn Market Unlikely to Show Much 
Recovery 

Yarn prices averaged lower in March, al- 
though they were stable during the most of the 
month. The TEXTILE WorLpD index was 106.4% 
of the 1921 average, against 108.4% in February. 
This is the lowest point reached since early 1922. 
(Fig. 2.) 

This condition is immediately due to the gain 
in worsted spindle activity as compared with 
loom activity. In spite of the sustained price of 
cloth, the active loom hours declined and fell 
more than usual in February. Spindle activity 
also fell off considering the season, but less rap- 
idly than did looms. Thus the yarn output re- 
mains high in comparison with the requirements 
of cloth manufacturers. It may also be noted 
that the activity of combs was higher in com- 
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INDEX NUMBER 


923 


1 1 ] hiohe 
parison with spindies, the ratio being the ighest 
ia 


since September, 1924, when a high point indi 


cated the slump that was to occur in early 1925. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note that 
both as to price of cloth and as to ratio of spin- 
dles to looms, the position of the yarn market is 


more favorable than early in 1922 when prices 
were the same. The only explanation of the con- 
tinued weakness in yarns is the accumulation of 
stocks last spring and fall, when yarns were 
clearly over-produced. 

Our analysis leads to the conclusion that a lit- 
tle recovery in worsted yarns may be expected 
during the next six weeks, but that any such re- 
covery will not go far and that a period of re- 
newed weakness is likely to follow. 


Cloth Prices May Weaken a Little 

Cloth prices average unchanged in March. 
The TEXTILE Wor LD index, on a 1921 base, being 
109.3. This compares with 108.3 in January. 
With the exception of last winter’s slightly 
lower level, cloth prices are still the lowest since 
early 1923. But they are also still much above 
the early 1922 level, while yarns are down to that 
level. 

Loom activity, as forecast, showed another 
material decline in February, being the lowest 
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Fig. 2. WOOL YARN BAROMETER. Yarn barometer—Based on relative activity of combs 
and spindles. Yarn price—TEXTILE WORLD index; 1921 — 100. 


of any February since 1921. A little seasonal 
gain in March and April appears probable, but 
the main trend is downward. Loom activity 
is already below the low points reached in 1924 
and 1925. Although this means less supply of 
cloth to press upon the markets, it also reflects 
ie very small demand, and in this connection 
we refer again to the declining trend of whole- 
sale dry goods sales. The fact is that such sharp 
setbacks as have occurred in loom activity usually 
precede declines in the cloth market. The statis- 
tical indications suggest some weakness in cloth 
prices before the end of May, particularly in the 
less wanted lines, though recent improvement in 
buying indicates that little change is probable. 

The Analyst’s study shows that while the mar- 
gin between cloth and raw wool is fairly good, 
cloth is high compared with yarn and that yarn 
is very low compared with wool—the lowest in 
many years. Judging by the past, the conditions 
causing this situation must soon affect either cloth 
prices or raw wool prices, or both, so as to bring 
about a lower spread between raw wool and cloth. 
The probability is that gradual declines will occur 
in both. Cloth is too high to sell well, and is too 
high in comparison with yarn. Raw wool is too 
high in comparison with yarn, and is too high to 
allow much lower prices in cloth. 





Dixie Spinning Addition 


16,000 Spindles to be Added to 
Plant 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Plans_ tor 
the erection of a 16,000 spindle addi- 
tion to the spinning plant of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co.. are announced here 
by President T. Cartter Lupton. The 
building and improvements will rep- 
resent an expenditure of about $800,- 
000. The new building will be a two 
story structure 363 x 100 ft. 

Plans and specifications for the 
addition are now being prepared by 
Robert & Co. of Atlanta. Bids will 
be opened on April 29 and it is hoped 
to start work as soon as possible. 

Another unit of the program to be 
carried out at Lupton City is a $50,- 
000 community house, to be designed 
upon the most improved and modern 
lines. Mr. Lupton also announces 
purchase of the equivalent to about 
two city blocks of land adjacent to the 
mercerizing plant which is located in 
Ridgedale. This land is to be held 
for future expansion use. He states 
that no additions are planned for the 
mercerizing plant at this time. 

With completion of the new addi- 
tion, the spinning mills will have a 
capacity of 40,000 spindles which is 
equivalent to 80,000 spindles for the 
plant has been operating on a day and 
night basis for months. The spinning 


mill was first established in 1922 and 
it was the plan as outlined then to con- 
tinue to increase capacity until the 
production at the spinning mill would 
enable the mercerizing plant to oper- 
ate on Dixie yarns exclusively. 

This is the largest single addition 
ever built to the plant, and is the 
fourth addition erected since the plant 
was built. Upon completion of this 
unit the spinning department will be 
a building 900 ft long and too ft. 
wide, two stories in height. About 
1,000 people will be employed. 


Lewiston Mills Want Tax Re- 
duction 

Lewiston, Me.—The agents of all 
the textile mills of Lewiston have 
been in conference with Mayor Robert 
J. Wiseman, relative to the present lo- 
cal situation in the textile business and 
the matter of local taxation. 

It developed from the meeting that 
several of the Lewiston textile mill 
corporations have been approached 
with offers to leave here. It further 
developed that a number of Lewiston 
mills are running looms at a loss. 

The corporations claim that exces- 
sive taxation as compared with other 
mill towns, and also excessive valua- 
tion, constitute almost unbearable bur- 
dens at present. They are asking for 
relief from these handicaps as an in- 
ducement to continue here. 


Plans for Weavers Meeting 
To Consider Grading of Several 
Fabric Types 
The next meeting of the Weavers 
Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, to be held at the Franklin 
Wednes- 
April 20, 
promises to be a very interesting one, 
and one which will benefit everybody 
engaged in the weaving of goods, and 
especially print clothes, shade cloths 

and narrow and wide sheetings. 

At this meeting the division will 
again tackle the problem of grading 
the above-mentioned classes of goods, 
furthering its work along the line of 
standardizing defects allowed in first 
quality product. 

The following questions appeared 
on the questionnaire which was sent 
out: 


Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., 


day morning 10:00 a. m., 


1. Do you inspect on folder? 

2. Do you inspect on machines? 

3. Do you inspect on table by hand? 

4. Do you inspect on both sides? 

5. Yards inspected by folder per 
hour ? 

6. Yards inspected by machine per 
hour ? 

7. Yards inspected by hand per hour? 

8. In figuring your percentage of 


seconds do you include in same 
all pieces under forty yards? 

9. In the month of March 1927 your 
percentage of 1 to 10 yards 


shorts? 10 to 20 yards shorts? 
20 to 30 yards shorts? 20 to 40 
yards shorts? 30 to 40 yards 
shorts ? 

10. If you had a piece of goods 60 
yards in length with one defect 
sufficient to make it seconds, 
would you let it go as seconds, 
or would you cut it into two 
pieces of first class shorts? 

11. List below any questions you would 


at the 


like to have discussed 
meeting 

Retailers Prepare to 

Rising Costs 

Department stores throughout the 
United States are preparing for a new 
drive to hold down their cost of doing 
business and at the same time to raise 
their standard of service to the con- 
suming public, according to the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Assn. 

The movement will start rolling 
when hundreds of store owners and 
executives get their heads together at 
the Concurrent Annual Conventions of 
the Controllers’ Congress and Store 
Managers’ Division, groups of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, at Palmer House, Chicago, from 
May 9 to 13. 

These bodies will hammer away for 
five days, separately and jointly, on 
the bogie of rising costs of operation 
and the faults and inefficiencies that 
creep into store service. 


Fight 
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Our Patented Specialties are — 


CLOTH TENTERING MACHINE with automatic feeder 

CLOTH CARBONIZING PLANTS with automatic selvage neutralizer / ry 
ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC PAPER PRESSING PLANTS y - 
NEW HYDRAULIC ROTARY PRESSES Uj ) 
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IGGEST IMPROVEMENT IN ROTARY 
BIGGES Y PRESSES 

\bsolutely even pressure over the whole width of the fabric Phe bed is pressed 

wainst the evlinder by two hydraulic rams adjusting themselves to any set pressure 

Che sewing folds pass through without lifting the bed plate on account of the elastic 

pressure nal the cl ith Bs pressed tor thre very edge ot these folds 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





Grease Spots and Dye Spots on 
Stockings 
Fechnical Editor: 

\\e are sending you a pair of 7- 
thread stockings and would like to 
have you advise us just what causes 
the spots on same. You will note that 
on one of the stockings there appears 
a spot that looks like grease and if 
rubbed will spread. On the other 
stocking the spot looks like a dye spot 
of another color. At times we run 
into this trouble and it is more notice- 
able on some colors than on others. 
\Ve use nothing but Grand XX silk 
and gassed mercerized yarn, and pur- 
chase from the same concerns all the 
time. We trust that you can enlighten 
us on this matter. (6078) 

[he spots complained of were care- 
iully examined and it was found that 
the grease spot consisted of dirt and 
iatty acid. The fatty acids no doubt 
originated from the soap or degum- 
ming oil used. To eliminate this 
source of trouble, a good soap or oil 
should be used; one that is not thrown 
down by hard water or that may be 
salted out if used in the dyebath. Your 
dyeing machines should be well boiled 
out occasionally to eliminate any 
grease that may accumulate therein. 

The yellow spot is due to dvestuff, 
either through careless handling or in- 
complete solution when added to the 
machine. Before adding to the 
machine, all dyestuff should be boiled 


in water and strained. 
* * * 


Silk in Broadcloth 
Technical Editor : 

Enclosed we are sending vou a 
sample of broadcloth. Kindly give us 
i description of the silk used in this 

(6076) 
sample submitted is about 2-in. 
syuare and therefore very difficult to 
ialyze properly. Every test shows 
that the yarn in the cloth submitted is 

mposed of 6 ends of 13/15 silk. 
struction is as follows: 3 ends for 
ply twisted 10 to If turns per 
ind then doubled 35 turns in the 
site direction, making it a 2-ply 
Each ply consists of 3 ends 
15, 10 to II turns with the 2- 
ly twist opposite to the single ply 
Both warp and filling are the 

varn 


sample 


lhe 


5 turns 


* * * 


Fuzziness in Stockings 
ical Editor: 
Ve are sending you two stockings, 
ome in the gray and one finished. 
‘here is a pronounced fuzziness to 
‘hese stockings and it has been caus- 
ng considerable trouble. This fuzzi- 
ness is more or less all over the silk 
Changing needles and sinkers., 
‘reinl inspection of the leads, and 
replacement of damaged ones, have 
hot o-ercome this trouble. Would you 


® good enough to let us have your 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
ing to textile matters received from any regular 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


questions pertaining 
ORLD. i 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


to the best of our ability, 
subscriber to TEXTILE 
In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methcds of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good 
will not be disclosed. 


aith. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 
Letters expressing opinions or voicing 


criticism will 


be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 


opinion of the cause of this. 
you may be able to suggest a remedy. 
(6074) 

We have carefully examined the 
samples and find several nubby places, 
which are more or less common in 
certain grades of silk. We do not find 
any places such as would be likely to 
appear if there were trouble with the 
machines or with the handling of the 
goods after the boil-off. We have 
returned a swatch taken from 
stocking which has one of the places 
referred to above, and that 
you have the piece finished and then 
examined for the bunch centrally 
located. We fear the remedy is a dif 
ferent grade of silk. 

* * * 
Circular Felt Wicks 
Technical Editor: 

How can strips of felt wick be 
given a round or circular shape? We 
are cutting strips from a piece of felt 
and trying to convert these flat strips 
into the round shape, but are having 
trouble in getting a circular felt wick 
that is even in diameter. We want to 
know how we can get this even. 


(6072) 


one 


suggest 


We assume that the inquirer refers 
to a wick such as used in boxes and 
bearings to convey oil an oil 
chamber to a shaft. These are usually 
lg to %-inch in diameter and not very 
long. We do not know how these are 
made, but if we had to make them we 
should try a die—a hollow die of the 
correct internal diameter. This should 
be lined up with a hollow square tube, 
the inside of which should measure 
about 1/16-in. larger than the die. The 
strips of felt should be cut so as to fit 
into the square tube and be pushed 
through it by a square plunger or rod. 
If quantity production was required 
several sets of dies and tubes could be 
set up in a row and a power press 
used to force the plunger through 

* * * 


from 





Weaving Fancy Ribbon 
Technical Editor: 

We are contemplating weaving a 
ribbon like the sample enclosed, but so 
far we have been unable to work out 
just how this should be done. For 
vour information would say that we 
have Crompton & Knowles and also 
Fletcher narrow fabric looms with 
jacquards and dobbies. If you could 
advise us of the number of harnesses 
that are required, also send us a weave 
and indicate how it should be reeded, 


Possibly 


also say whether you could recommend 
a jacquard or dobby, it would help us 
and would be greatly appreciated. 
(0070 ) 
The more economical way to weave 
a fancy ribbon like the sample sub- 
mitted is to use a 30-hook dobby. This 
will permit a higher speed in opera 
tion than a jacquard rhe 
work of the fabric is a simple one 
up and one down plain weave, while 


ground 


the edge appears to be and 
requiring harnesses 
Twenty-five hooks appear to be used 
for the body, the figure being a point 
draw, having the center thread on one 
harness and two threads on the othet 
24, spreading out on the draft 
side to side 


two up 


two down, two 


from 
This plan of draft will 
allow for a wide range of point draw 
figures by a change of the dobby chain 
only. Inasmuch as nearly all figures 
used on this class of goods are of 
this general character, the same capac 
ity is obtainable on a dobby as on a 
jacquard, with all the advantages of 


maximum production. A fine ribbon 
reed is employed on this class of 
goods, with the threads drawn in 


single. 
* * * 


Lime Stains on Cotton Cloth 
Technical Editor: 

The enclosed cutting of cotton cloth 
contains a pronounced yellow. stain 
which we have been unable to remove 
or determine what has caused same. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Washington 
In reply refer to 35/WHR 
TEXTILE WORLD. 
65-67 Franklin St.. 
Boston, 9, Mass. 


Attention: Mr. E. D. Fowle, 


Editorial Dept. 
Gentlemen.—Please accept my 
hearty thanks for your letter of 
September 2 regarding the problem 


of 


Your cooperation is very greatly 
appreciated. 


In this connection I wish to add 
that we here have had a great deal 
of helpful cooperation from your 
company and various members of 
its staff, and we appreciate this 
very much. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) W.H.RASTALL 


Chief, Industrial Machinery Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 








rhe goods were boiled in a high pres- 
sure kier with caustic soda and 
bleached using lime chemic. We would 
appreciate your advice on removing 
this stain and your opinion as to its 
cause. (607 3 ) 
The general appearance of the cot- 
ton cloth submitted indicated that the 
yellow stains are what are commonly 
called lime Portions of the 
goods showing the stains were treated, 
therefore, with dilute hydrochloric 
acid (which removed the stain) and 
the resulting solution was tested for 
calcium. The analysis gave a distinct 
test for calcium, thus corroborating the 


stains. 


opinion that the stains are lime stains. 


These stains can be removed by 
treating the goods in a weak solution 
ot muriatic acid of about 100° F. Fol 
lowing the sour the fabric should be 
thoroughly washed to remove all 
acid. 

lt is probable that the stains had 
their origin in the bleaching process. 


When the lime boil is used, stains of 


traces of 


this type are frequently encountered 
and even with the caustic boil similar 
stains are occasionally found when the 
goods leave the kier. It is more prob- 
able in this case that the stains come 
from the lime chemic. 

The inquirer does not state what 
acid he uses in his white sour. Many 
bleachers use sulphuric acid and it is 
suggested, therefore, that the use of 
muriatic acid is preferable. Sulphuric 
acid, when used after the lime bleach, 
often causes the precipitation of cal- 
cium sulphate; while muriatic acid 
forms a soluble chloride of calcium 
which is more readily removed from 
the goods by the subsequent washing. 

+ 49 
“Rights” and “Lefts” in Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

\re there “rights” and “lefts” to 
full-fashioned hosierv ? If so, are 
they knitted this way? (6068 ) 

I‘ull-fashioned knitters do not knit 
rights and lefts. 
manufacturers 


However, some 
their stock- 
They board 


do board 


ings as rights and lefts. 
some stockings with the seam on one 
side of the center back fold and others 
with the 
When paired for retail, stockings are 
arranged so the seams do not show. 


seam on the opposite side. 


\ full-fashioned hosiery mill super- 
intendent to whom this question was 
put comments as follows: 

The terms “right” and “left” prob- 
ably refer to the way stockings are 
boarded and finished in pairs. One 
has the seam boarded inside or “up” 
so that when the stocking is laid flat 
the seam is “up” on the stocking and 
not on the edge. The other stock- 
ing is boarded with the seam “down,” 
so that when the “down” is placed over 
the “up” neither of the seams can be 
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SARGENT DRYING MACHINES 


are chosen by discriminating mills for drying dyed or 
scoured wool; dyed or bleached cotton and linters and 
all textile fibers. 


en, i 
ih bach | 
, 


oad 


offer end view of a small machine with the 
Counters and motor are mounted on 


The self-aligning ball bearing fans make 
them low in power consumption 
heir several good points make them 
the choice of those who wish the best 
Sargent Dryers are made in both one 
and three conveyor types Let us offer 
the one best adapted to cope with your 
ng problem. ——= See cso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


——eo 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Makers of Wool Washing Machines, etc. 


Saves Card Waste 


The Choquette Waste Saver actually saves between 50 and 
75% of the material formerly considered waste on the card. 


Isn’t this fact alone sufficient to arouse your interest! You 
may question the statement—and you would be justified—but 
if you will “follow through” you can easily find verification. 


480 of these machines are now installed in one mill. Try one 
on a card and judge the results for yourself.—Our illustrated 
folder gives more details. Write for one. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T HARRISON, N. J. 


CHOQUETTE 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 
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‘BS RoyéSon Co; 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. 


Roy Improved Napper Roll Grinder 
Six rolls in operation at same time. 
Steady, positive traverse of the grinding 
wheel because of the Roy patent dif- 
ferential motion on the journal end of the 
grinder. Bearings for holding rolls not 


only adjustable to grinder, but will take 
shafts of different diameters. 


Complete information gladly sent to you 
upon request. 


—— See Also —— 


——CAAL0G=—— 


Stripping in 
Hussong Machines 
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Illustration of self-unloading 


Customers pronounce the work superior, by far, to 
stripping done by any other known method. The rags 
are dumped into our cages, having detachable tops, in 
fifteen minutes and cages are emptied in five minutes. 


Batches up to 1000 Ibs. 


Labor and steam reduced to a fraction of the cost by 
other methods. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers Since 1907 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
Groveville, New Jersey 
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seen. The familiar term is that they 
are boarded “ups and downs.” Of 
course if the stockings were laid out 
at with the toes toward each other 


they would resemble “rights” and 
‘Jeits,” but they are not referred to in 
this way. In many cases when finish- 


ing an order which is being rushed 
out there are too many “ups” or 
“downs”. These are placed in twos 
oi either “up” or “down,” in which 


case there would be two stockings 
alike. Except for placing the seam 


there is absolutely no difference in the 
way the stockings are made and after 


they are washed by the purchaser 
there will be no trace of any 
difference 

* * * 


Streaks Caused by Mixed Rayon 
Technical Editor: 
We are enclosing herewith a sample 


of rayon warp and cotton filling 
material showing faults in dyeing. 


The warp has been made from 150 
denier “B” quality, 24 filament rayon. 
Will you kindly advise us whether 
these streaks are caused by faulty dye- 
ing or whether they are caused by 
mixed rayon. (6071 ) 
We have examined the three sam- 
ples of dyed cotton-rayon material 
which show a streaky warp effect. 
rhese streaks are apparest on both 
sides of the swatches and are not simi- 
lar to streaks due to faulty dyeing. 
One of the samples was completely 


stripped of color with sodium hypo-, 


chlorite, then antichlored, and washed. 
While no faults could be observed in 
the white, upon redyeing the swatch 
the streaks again appeared. This sub- 
stantiates our opinion that the trouble 
is not due to faulty dyeing. Other 
constructions of cotton-rayon fabrics 
frequently exhibit similar faults which 
can be positively attributed to changes 
or mixtures in the rayon. There is 
apparently nothing that the dyer can 
do to overcome the uneven dyeings 
caused by mixed rayon. 
x * * 


Finishing Beaverteen 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing cutting of Beaver- 
teen and would be greatly obliged if 
you would advise me what finishing is 
required after weaving to produce 
results similar to sample. What is the 
sequence of operations and formula 
for finishing ingredients, etc.? All in- 
formation will be greatly appreciated. 

(6066) 


This particular type of fabric 
should be taken from the weave room 
and sewed into continuous lengths by 
joining the piece ends on a sewing 
machine; then passed over a singer 
and treated with some diamalt product 
to assist in removing the sizing 
iaterial. Goods should be allowed to 
e in this condition for not less than 
2'4 or 3 hrs. From this point they 
ould be taken and run over a 3-com- 
partment open washing machine and 

ied over a cylinder drying machine. 
They are now ready for dyeing. 


Dependent upon the requirements 
as to fastness and the cost per yard 


Lf 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


which can be allowed for dyeing, these 
goods should be dyed over a continu- 


ous sulphur dyeing range consisting 
ot heavy 3-roll padder, oxidizing 


rigging, 6 to 8-compartment washer 
and cylinder dryer; or otherwise they 
should be dyed in what is known as 
mineral khaki. One type of mineral 
khaki range is very similar to the so- 


called sulphur dyeing range above 
mentioned. There is also another 


type of range consisting of two 3- 
padders, 30 to 40-cylinder dryer, ager 
that is 18 to 24 it. and open 
soaping equipment. Following dye- 
ing, the goods should be passed 
through a solution of some good 
soitening oil and again dried. 

From the appearance of the sample, 
the writer would judge that the goods 
had been given a heavy calendering, 
as the twill face is quite lustrous and 
has been flattened down to some ex- 
tent, showing pressure through a 3- 
roll calender. After calendering, they 
should be taken to a 4o it. tenter to 
even up the width and bring them to 
the fixed width desired. They would 
then be passed over a napping machine 
to give the napped effect as shown by 
the sample on the back. It may be 
necessary to give the goods another 
run over the tentering equipment to 
obtain even width. The finished 
fabrics are then ready for putting up. 
The sequence of operations and equip- 
ment all depend upon the yardage 


roll 


long, 


required in a given number of work- 
ing hours. 

* * x 
Finishing Goods for Flower 
Trade 


Technical Editor: 

Will you please describe a method 
for finishing goods for the flower 
trade? It is understood that the cloth 
must be very stiff but also absorbent, 
so that it can be cut with a die and 
then dyed readily. What starch or 
stiffener should be used? (6067 ) 


The requirements on this particular 
type of floral finished product are dif- 
ferent from anything the writer 
ever seen specified before. It has been 
our experience that the goods were 
very closely singed and dyed mostly in 
so-called foliage green, or sometimes 
red, yellow, or purple for the differ- 
ent floral effects, the fabrics having 
to be bleached on certain colors only 
where proper penetration and condi 
tions to assist application of the color 
were necessary. 

After dyeing, the fabric should be 
properly dried and taken to the starch- 
ing range, which usually consists of 
an ordinary starch mangle, with brass 
and maple roll, drying cylinders, or 
otherwise drying cylinders and tenter 
with hot air drying system, winder, or 
folder. An old formula for finishing 
this class of goods was 

85 Ibs. starch 
é gal. castor oil 
2 qts. glycerine 
100 gals. water 

Color was applied to tint the starch 
to the proper shade of goods being 
worked upon. 


has 


Aiter 
ing and 


through this starch 
operation, the 
were conditioned on a sprinkler, either 
brush or atomizer type, and then 
allowed to he for not less than 2 hrs. ; 
aiter wh 


Passing 


drying goods 


ich they were given two runs 
on a heavy friction calender with 
about 150% friction. 

‘he writer does not understand why 
the goods should be cut with a die 
after being made very stiff and ; 
bent and then dyed. It would appea 
to us as though the dyeing of these 
small die-cut swatches would present 
quite a problem, as they would curl 
up and go out of shape and, in fact, 
lose their finished effect. It would be 
necessary aiter dyeing to dry up the 
die-cut pieces and iron them over a 
laundry ironer, which would be a very 
costly operation. We .-have always 


seen the die-cutting done on the 
dyed and finished fabrics in the 


fully 
piece 
* * * 
Source for Information on U. S. 
Cotton Consumption 
Editor, TEXTILE WorRLD: 
I shall greatly appreciate your kind- 


ness in advising me whether figures 
are available for the yearly “cotton 
consumption capacity” for the United 


States, and also from what printed 
sources this information may be ob 
tained. (CD 158) 
The most complete cotton consump- 
tion and other cotton statistics are to 
be found in Bulletin 160 of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census entitled: ‘“Cot- 
ton Production and Distribution, Sea- 
son of 1925-26,” copies of which may 
be obtained from Riedeendens of 
Documents, Government Printing Of 
Washington, D. C., at toc each. 
On page 33 you will find figures giv- 


fice, 


ing you yearly, United States con- 
sumption from the year 1904 and 
from 1840 to 1900 inclusive for each 
tenth year. 


Worsted Roll esate 


(Continued fro Idi 


20) 
P a 


sures. Thumbscrews on the back 
be desig 
it pressure is on 
will be flush 


tension hook. This 


roll 


ned SO 


could 
that when the rig! 
roll the thumbscrew 


with the top of the 


tension hook 


the 





7 UST suppose you were in need 
of a designer, as this mill was, 





Small mill would like to get in touch 
with a practical designer of cloth who 





would be willing to give one or two 
designs a week. Address Adv.—Tex- 
tile World. 

and you. received thirty-one 


replies, which this mill did, you 
would probably say, as they said 
— “We were very much pleased 
with the replies we received 
through this ad.” Your ad. in 
the Clearing House goes to every 
corner of the industry. It pulls 
— invariably! See pages 98 to 
101, this issue. 








standardization 
tront 


means 
For the 
ing 


of all parts. 
the tension bear- 
between spring and 
thumbscrew could be designed so that 
a gauge could readily be inserted be- 
tween the top of the tension bearing 
and the underside of the washer—the 
gauge to represent the length of spring 
under c¢ 


rolls 


and washer 


ompression to give required 
pressure. With spring 2% in. and % 
in. compression, length of gauge would 
be 2's in ¥g in.=134 in. With this 
gauge every roll would receive the 
same pressure, for it would be held 
in position with the left hand, and the 
thumbscrew tightened with the right 
hand. We have faith in this simple 


method 
Keeping Counts Correct 


lf difficulty is experienced in keep- 


ing counts correct, the trouble may 
be wholly caused in the spinning, or 
partly in the spinning and the draw- 
ing. The yarn should be “sized” 
from each frame daily, and each side 
of the frame must be sized separately. 
Once or twice a week, or daily, the 


should have a test made of 
all counts running as a check on the 
daily weighings made by the section 


overseer 


hand or weigh girl, whichever sys- 
tem is followed. 

Sometimes “sets” of roving are 
mixed in the spinning; that is, rov- 
ings from two sets of drawing are 
mixed, the section-hand assuming that 


3 dram from set I must be the same 
as 3 dram from set 2. This should 
never be done unless approved by the 


overseer or second-hand, after making 
a test from four bobbins of yarn 
from each “set” run on the same side 
of the spinning frame. Sometimes 
the test will reveal a difference re- 
quiring a variation of two teeth in the 
draft gears used for each “set” of 
roving 

If the trouble is in the drawing, we 
would suspect carelessness at the 
weigh box, and neglect or absence of 


daily checks upon the size of the rov- 
ing from each rover. The weigh box 
in a set of drawing is used to prevent 
the condition existing of which you 
complain. 


Offer Prize for Best One-Inch 
Staple ee 


ATLANTA, GA.—At a recent regular 
meeting, the board of directors of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia voted to offer $1,000 
in prizes to be distributed through the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
to farmers in the State making the 
best showing in one-inch staple. 

Many prizes have been offered cot- 
ton producers in the past in Georgia, 
but all have been directed to increas- 
ing the production per acre or to re- 
ducing the cost of production, or both, 
without sufficient attention, cotton 
manufacturers feel, having been paid 
to the length of the staple produced. 
As a result, while some fine yields 
have been grown at a reasonable cost, 
the length of staple has been reduced 
until now the average for Georgia is 
7% inches. 
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In Crarbonizing 


~so much depends 
onthe temperature 
of the acid ~ = 


FREE your wool of all adhering vege- 
table matter—but keep every fibre 
strong and healthy. Such satisfactory 

























TRADE MARK results hinge, to a great extent, on the 
BRISTOL’S temperature of the acid solution you 
Reo S PAT orrice use ° ° . | 









Here’s Dependableness For You! 


, ; h varia- 
a. snot extemsies Keep an accurate check on the heat | 






















line of recording tions of this solution. Then when the ; a 

: » 4 ar Ave age 
devices — including tops, or the fabric, become tendered and ORW ( M )D- I ilters have been 
instruments for discolored — or when the process fails to insane built for efficient, easy and satis 








Pressure, Liquid 














remove all the foreign matter—then you'll ——CATALOG—— factory operation for so many years 

Level, Temperature, : : | heir denendablene es hec 
Electricity, Motion know if the temperature is at fault. A that then dependabieness las. yecome 
Speed, Humidity, Bristol’s Recording Thermometer gives known from coast to coast. For abso- 
Etc. Ask for our you this data on easily read charts. lute satisfaction, low maintenance cost 
catalogs. Ask F and freedom from worry, they are un 

ie i a Write for Bulletin 1303. As or surpassed. With your dyehouse and 
pam pA ne Catalogs bleachery adequately equipped with 


Norwood Filters, you'll have no wot 


















Iwo complete catalogs : . . 
od ries about the debris and_ pollution 
C he ‘B istol Company Veda “Waterbury, Connecticut a rwor ones Fil- that Spring and Summer brings to 
7 ers ind orwood 
: Nature rz re Filters vour water supply ; 





ressu 
Either or both will be 
gladly sent on request 

















Norwood Engineering Co., 
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Florence, Mass. 










@ uniform 
Nickel Alloy 


wi th. 
“Mechanical 


and 
Tlon+ corrosive 
Properties. 


With less power than 
stock blower — 


THE ALLEN —each one designed to 
meet the conditions peculiar to the in- 
stallation. No stock models. That’s 
why every Allen Blower is transfer- 
ring raw stock satisfactorily through 
months and years—operating with 
10 to 50‘: less power than any stock 

























blower made. A healthy statement — 
but users prove it a fact. 












The fan wheel of the blower is designed to handle the mate- 
rial to its best advantage. Years of experience and observa- 
tion enable us to ascertain the construction most suited to 
each type of work. 








Read our illustrated circular —it goes further into detail. 
Sent on request. 















E. H. ALLEN COMPANY 
22 Dorance Street, Boston, 29, Mass. 


ALLEN s7zt BLOWER 





<~American Mond 
Nickel Company. 


Century Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. _ | 
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Conduit Fittings 


Wedge-Nut Fastener Prevents 
Cover from Loosening 


fhe Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
\. Y., announces a new line of Ob- 
round condulets that incorporate 





many practical and time-saving fea- 
tures, based on a new method for 
fastening covers and wiring devices 





Obround Condulet Showing W edge-Nut 
Fastener 

i condulet, known as the “Wedge 

\ut” fastener. <A turns of a 

screwdriver and the cover o1 


few 
wiring 
levice is on, and cannot become loos- 
ened by vibration. 

With this construc- 
on, there are no screws projecting 


new form of 


uwerdly to injure the conductors. 
fecause of the unobstructed cover 
pening, conductors may easily be 





pulled without injury to them, for 
there are no projecting lugs. The 


unobstructed cover opening and large 


wiring chamber make 


splicing and 
taping easy. 

Another outstanding feature is that 
the covers and wiring devices may 
be conveniently installed even in dif- 
ficult places, as they can be turned so 
as to bring the fastening screws into 
an accessible position. Being com 
plete units, no parts of cover or wir- 
ing devices can be lost during instal- 
lation. The Obround condulets 
are made in many different types for 
ill required uses. 


new 


Lo-Hed Electric Hoist 


Meets Wide Variety of Lifting and 
Hauling Needs 

Lo-Hed electric hoist that 
mounted in a fixed position, 
either overhead or on the ground, or 
‘an be placed on skids and used as a 
portable hoist is announced by the 
\merican Engineering Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





\ new 


Can be 


Uses for the hoist include applica- 
tions for contractors’ work, derricks, 
‘ar puller, mine hoist, elevator work, 
ish handling, coal tipples, loading 

oms, pulling loads up inclines, fur- 
lace door lifting, handling spouts in 


‘eel mills, handling carcasses in 
Slaughter houses, and in general all 
sorts of lifting and hauling that can 
’ done with a hoist in a fixed 
posit 


lhe standard machine consists of 


i sn 
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through a train of spur gears, all 
mounted on a common bedplate. It 
is furnished in sizes for 
loads from 500 to 4,500 lbs. 


Motor and 


handling 


gears are completely 
enclosed. Gears are of drop forged 


steel, heat treated and run in an oil 
bath. Hyatt “high duty” roller bear- 
ings are mounted on the ends of all 
gear shafts. The cover of the gear 
case is easily removable. The drum 
has large flanges which prevent the 
rope jumping the ends and give maxi- 
mum stowage capacity. One bearing 
of the drum shaft is lubricated by 
splash from the gears and the other 
by an Alemite fitting. The motor is 
a fully enclosed, ball-bearing motor, 
especially designed for hoist service. 
Either d.c. or a.c. motor can be fur- 
nished. The controller is of the 
single-speed, reversing drum type. 

When modifica 
tions in the hoist can be made such as 
supplying grooved drums, air motors 
or steam motors, push button and re 
mote controls, holding and lowering 
brakes, extension shafts addi- 
tional heads, ete. 


desired, various 


with 


Current Breaker 
New Switch Is Safe, Positive Act- 
ing, and Durable 

The Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric 
Mtg. Co., Bantam, Conn., has added 
to its line a industrial switch 
known as the “current breaker.” This 
switch is safe and positive acting, and 
will have long life. 
action it 


new 


In design and 
will handle high voltages 





“Current Breaker” Switch 


with minimum arcing and will stand 
the severest Contacting 
parts are enclosed in insulating pock- 
ets that limit and confine the actual 
amount of combustion to the 
mum. 

It is made in 30, 60, and 100 am- 
peres, and 250 to 600 volts a.c. and 
dic. The features of its construction 
are that all parts are removable and 
can be replaced without disturbing the 
switch box or wiring. It is 


service. 


mini- 


smaller 


mooth drum, driven by a motor than the average safety switch. 





Make Belts From Aprons 


Reinforced With Woven Web and 
Backing of Leather 
Leather aprons that have been dis- 
carded for use on textile machinery 
are of value for belting and are being 
utilized for this purpose by the Peer- 
less Belting Co., Gardenville, N. Y. 
They state that the leather used in 
aprons is of highest quality, and when 
built up under their new process will 
give long service in transmitting 
power. The process consists of rein- 
forcing the apron leather with a woven 
webbing and a_ backing of new 
leather, which produces a flexible belt 
of good strength and gripping power, 
and which runs true and has very little 
stretch. The apron leather side of 
the belt is run next to the pulley. 
Any type of belt fastener can be used 
on these rebuilt belts, or they can be 
made endless with a simple lap 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Bosrin bin and shelf therefor. 
G. Schlesinger, Berlin, Germany. 

Dyrtnc machine, Paddle for. 1,622,928 
J. H. Skitt, Philadelphia, Pa. As 
signor to Smith, Drum & Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa 

FABRIC 


1,622,399. 


treatment. 1,622,444. J. R. 


Hogate and Leroy FE. Spence, Bladen, 


Nebr. 

l-eLT making, Mercuryless hair-secreting 
process for 1,622,883. C. & E. 
Pichard, Paris, France. 


Hat : felting machine 
Schaeffer, Mohnton, Pa 
Hostery. 1,623,024. A. J. Beucus, Wau- 
pun, Wis. Assignor to Paramount 
Textile Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Hostery, Knitting. 1,622,857. A. J. 
Beucus, Waupun, Wis. 
Paramount 
Chicago, Ill 
Humipirier. 1,622,482. F. F. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
KNITTING machine. 1,622,976 A. &. 
Schulz, Lansdale, Pa. Assignor to 
Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa. 
KNITTING machines, Controlling 
for primary and 
varns of split work circular. 


1,622,295 | 


Assignor to 


Textile Machinery Co., 


Bahnson, 


me- 


chanism secondary 


1,623,027. 


A. Gagne, Central Falls, R. I. As- 
signor to the Hemphill Co., Central 
Falls, R. I 

Looms, Warp let-off mechanism for. 
1,622,757. J. Bernini, Allentown, Pa. 
PATTERN mechanism for dobbies. _ 1,- 
622,244. John Reynolds, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Assignor to the Butler 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

RAtstnG machines, Raising fillet for. 


1,622,893. 
SPINNING. 
sieu, 


C. Walker, Calw, Germany. 

1,622,368. H. L. J. Chavas- 

Izieux, France. Assignor to La 
Societe pour la Fabrication of the Soie 
Rhodiaseta, Siege Social, Paris, France. 

SPINNING, doubling, and like machines, 
Driving mechanism for. 1,622,698. 
J. G. Barke, Stockport, and F. Hard- 
man, Bramhall, England. 

SPINNING machine. 1,623,008. A. 
Hirschmuller, Miesbach, Germany. 
SPINNING, twisting, and like machines, 
Doffing mechanism for. 1,622,812. H. 
Schneider, Lenzburg, Switzerland. 
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1,622,653. M 
Assignor to 
Machine Co., 


THREAD cutter, Floating. 
Leister, Reading, Pa. 
Weinerth Knitting & 
Inc., Reading, Pa. 

WEAVING narrow-width ware and ma 

chine for carrying out such a method. 

1,622,542 B. Glenbrook, 


Conn. 


Renshaw, 


Plans of Power Society 


Outlined in Address of President 
W. H. Fisher 

The plans of the recently organ 
ized Power Transmission Society 
were outlined in the address of Presi- 
dent W. H. Fisher, of T. B. Wood's 
Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa., at the 
meeting of the directors held recently 
in Chicago, as mentioned briefly in 
these columns last week. Mr. Fisher's 
remarks follow in part: 


There is real pleasure in being able 
to report to this, the first meeting of the 
board of directors, that the Power 
[Transmission Association actually is 
under way, fully and completely ofh 
cered and functioning in a manner that 
promises to render an ethcient and valu 
able service to its members. Today we 
have the nucleus of a large and powet 
ful association, capable of developing 


and promoting greater use of all articles 
entering into the mechanical distribution 
of power. 

The the board is 
various 


personnel of repre 
sentative of the industries ot 
the association is 
industry which 
the mechanical 


which composed 
would beneht 
transmission of 


power is represented except rubber belt- 


very 
through 


ing and lubricants, for which groups we 
are holding open a place in our organ- 

Leading men of the in- 
accepted official positions 
and these men are giving unstintedly of 
their time and experience to further this 
movement. 

We have executive 
tary, W. S. Hays, who is a graduate 
electrical engineer and has had practical 
experience with one of the larger manu 
facturers of electrical equipment, as well 
as with technical trade papers. The 
combined of this practical 
work in power development 
and with engineering trade papers fits 
Mr. Hays exceptionally well for the 
position of secretary of such an associa- 
tion as this With a secretary in 
active charge of the work, ready to as 
sume and push forward any project sub 
mitted by the board of directors, the 
movement should rapidly assume a def 
inite position in the development of 
plans for which the association has been 
formed. 


ization plans 


dustry have 


elected an secre- 


experience 
electrical 


one. 


While it may be difficult at this early 
date to enumerate many actual accom 
plishments, it is nevertheless a fact that 
our work already is creating an atmos 
phere that is inspiring consideration of 
transmission problems in a manner more 
unbiased than has prevailed heretofore. 

There is no intention in the working 
of this association to combat any eco- 
nomical plan of motor drive. It is the 
purpose of this association to present its 
case, showing the advantage of group 

(Continued on page 59) 
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OBLONG STYLE 


Made also square Some are 
perforated for steaming. Others 
mounted on sturdy casters. All 
are verfectly smooth inside 
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Thousands of these cans are in use in textile 


mills everywhere. Some are new, some have 
been in use for a few years and many have been 
in use for from 5 to 35 years—and furthermore 
with just ordinary care every Leatheroid roving 
can made will give the same service and satis- 


In circulars, catalogs and advertisements we 
have described Leatheroid and pointed out 
the advantages of Leatheroid construction— 
but the sum total of it all is that because of 
the material used and the methods of con- 
struction these cans represent the most 






BOSTON 
121 Beach St. 





LANE 


CANVAS BASKETS 


Have established an enviable reputation 


among mill men for economical and uni- 


formly satisfactory performance. 


Standard for 30 years 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


economical purchase you can make. 


Roving cans are one item in a full line of 
receptacles—trucks, boxes, barrels—manu- 
factured and sold under the trade mark name 
—Leatheroid. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
78 Fifth Ave. 1024 Filbert St. 326 South Church St. 








ee 








ROUND STYLE 


All Lane baskets built on spring 
steel frame with flexible eye 
joints. The yielding quality of 
this construction prevents bend- 





ing or breaking. 


W. T. LANE & BROS.” — Manufacturers — POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
*ALABAMA City, ALA. The Dwight 
Mfg. Co. has completed construction of 
an addition to its plant here and the 
building will be used for storage pur- 
poses until the company is ready to in- 
stall machinery. 


ANDALUSIA, ALA. Contract for a 
new mill to be erected here by C. L. 
O'Neal, treasurer of the Enterprise 
\la.) Cotton Mills, and associates, is 
expected to be awarded within a short 
time. Plans have been prepared by E. 
S, Killibrew, engineer, of Albany, Ga. 
The new mill, which is to be located on 
4 50-acre site, will have an equipment 
f 10,000 spindles for the production of 
6s and finer yarns. It is planned to 
call the new plant the Andalusia Cot- 
ton Mills, 


*HUNTSVILLE, ALA. Construction of 
the building that will house the ma- 
chinery of the first of three units in 
Mill No. 3 of the Lincoln Mills of 
Alabama, has progressed rapidly during 
the last month and the building will 
soon be ready for the installation of 
machinery. 


*MorRILLTON, ARK. The new mill of 
Morris & Co., Inc., now under con- 
struction, will be in operation by June 
|, officers of the company state. The 
roof and flooring of the mill have been 
completed and machinery is arriving, 


MASss. F. P. Woll 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
red property at West Seventh and 
ludor Sts., South Boston, totaling 
bout 19,000 sq. ft., and plan the con- 
struction of a new building, to be used 
primarily for warehouse service. Local 
hees will also be situated at this loca- 


Boston, 
Frankford, 


& Co., 
have ac- 


CHINA Grove, N. C. The Patterson 
Mig. Co. is building a new weave shed 
ind slasher room and plans to install ad- 
itional machinery. 


Concorp, N. C. The Cabarrus Cot- 
ton Mills plan construction of an ex- 
nsion, to be two stories high and 80 
long. The new structure will 
spyining and carding departments 
rooms. Additional cards will 
installed. 


give 


T T ta 
parate 


Winston-SateM, N. C. The Inver 
Mills Co. is installing 50 new 

ooms that were purchased from the 

lopedale Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. La France Tex- 
tile Industries, Frankford Ave., Unity 
Paul Sts., manufacturers of tapes- 
nies, damasks, etc., have awarded con- 
‘Tact to Wintz Bros., contractors, for 
struction of a new mill building to 
built at Adams Ave., north of Ortho- 
It will cost about $40,000 without 


*PELHAM. 


ertin 


S. C. The Enoree Con- 
Co., which has acquired an un- 
Ccupied building here, is now receiving 
machinery and expects to have the plant 


* ; . . . 
Indicates previous mention of project. 
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in operation within a short time. A 
number of houses for employes are now 
being built. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
mills have awarded contract for the 
construction of additional sewer and 
water facilities in their village to the 
McClelland Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 
This work will cost approximately $40,- 
OOO. 


The Drayton 


*WarE SHOALS, S. C. Work has 
started on construction of an addition 
to the bleachery of the Ware Shoals 
Mfg. Co., and the new section is ex- 
pected to be completed in about 60 days. 
It is stated that the proposed mill addi- 


tion to house approximately 30,000 
spindles may be delayed for several 
months. 

Wuirmirer, S. C. Aragon-Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, Inc., are having 25 cot- 
tages built. 

Wuitney, S. C. The Whitney Mfg. 


Co. is having plans drawn by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Boston, for a warehouse, 
which will have approximately 45,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The _ Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. will receive bids until 
April 29 for the construction of a two- 
story, 363 x 100 ft. extension, to hous« 
16,000 additional spindles. 
sion will represent an expenditure of 
about $800,000. A $50,000 community 
house will also be built. The company 
has purchased the equivalent to about 
two city blocks of land adjacent to the 
mercerizing plant, to be held for future 
expansion. 


This expan- 


Fact and Gossip 

OPELIKA, ALA. Another unit of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. may be built here 
next vear if the present rate of produc- 


tion is kept up, according to Agent D 
S. Cook. 

LAFAYETTE, GA. Local cotton mills 
are running full time, employing day 


and night shifts. Managers of the 
plants state that business is better now 
than at any time 
years. 


*ExetTer, N. H. The mill of the Ex- 
eter Mfg. Co. is now running at 
one-third capacity, following the instal- 
lation of 300 new style looms and gen- 
eral improvement of the plant, and it is 
planned to increase operations rapidly. 


during the last five 


about 


Suncoox, N. H. The Suncook mills 
have adopted a night schedule in several 
departments. All of the mill 
are on a full capacity day basis 


divisions 


West New York, N. J 
Mfg. Co., Inc., recently with a 
capital of 500 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local lace mill, will 
be represented by August Steinman, 425 
Palisade Ave., West New York. The 
incorporators are Jacob Z. Hoffman, 


Nathan Young and Henry Feldman. 


Burirncton. N. C. Elmira Mills, 
Inc., a new corporation formed to take 
over the plant of the Elmira Cotton 
Mills Co., which went into the hands of 
a receiver and was sold at public auc- 
tion to a company of Burlington men, 
resumed operations April 7. 


The Record 


formed 


NEWS 


Haw River, N. C. C. C. Hudson, 
real estate dealer of Greensboro, N. C., 
was the highest bidder at $295,100 for the 
Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills at Haw 
River and Fayetteville, N. C., at the 
receiver's sale held April 4. The sale has 
been confirmed by the court. Mr. Hud- 
son has not fully decided what he will 
do with the mills. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Collins & 
man Co., 5lst & Columbia Ave., plush 
manufacturers, has announced that the 
entire outstanding convertible preferred 
stock of this corporation will be re- 
deemed by payment in cash ot $110 per 
share on May 1, 


Aik- 


*CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. Stockholders 
of the Waypoyset Mfg. Co., 
fairs have been in the hands of a credi- 
tors’ committee for several months, voted 
April 14 on a reorganization plan 
based on an offer submitted to the Way- 
poyset company by William Iselin & 
Co., New York, who, when the plan is 
approved, will become selling agents for 
the company. 


whose af- 


Hitiscrove, R. I. It is reported that 
stockholders of the Elizabeth Mill Corp. 
here will realize 200% by liquidation ot 
the corporation. A dividend of 100% 
was paid Oct. 27, amounting to $300,000. 
An additional $300,000 will be available 
after taxes and further expenses are paid. 
Pierce H. Breton, Warwick, R. I., will be 
paid $3,500; and Walter D. Wood, ot 
Cranston, $4,691, for services as receis 


ers. Receipts in liquidation totaled 
$1,097,847. 
WoonsockET, R. I. The Social Mill 


ot the Manville 
been 


which had 
seven weeks, was re 
opened April 11 and nearly 500 former 
peratives returned to work. The re 
sumption of operations at this mill is 
only temporary and for the purpose ot 


Tenckes Co . 


ck sed {< Ir 


running out stock in process, which, it is 


aid, will take about eight weeks. 


The Gluck Mills, 
which were damaged to the extent of ap- 
proximately $30,000 by a hail storm on 
Apr. 1, will not be in full operation for 
about two Repairs are being 
made as rapidly as possible 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


weeks. 


Cotumsta, S. C. The Mount Vernon 
Woodbury Mills, Inc. plan to replace old 
machinery with new this year, principally 
at the Columbia Mills, at a cost of ap 
proximately $750,000 


WOOL 
\ 





New Construction and Additions 

PHILADELPHIA, PA Contract for 
erection of a mill building at Nixon St., 
north of Lexington, for Wm. Spink Co., 
re-worked wool and extracts, carding, 
carbonizing, etc., has been awarded to 
H. F. Brown, 6100 Ridge Ave Juilding 
will cost $50,000. 


Bristot, R. I. The Cranston Worsted 
Mills will install elevator shafts and con- 
struct a bridge at their plant on Thames 
St. Jenks & Ballou, Providence, are the 
engineers in charge. 


Woopstock, OnT., CANADA. The La 
France Plushes, Ltd., a subsidiary of the 
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La France Textile Industries, are install- 
ing machinery for the production of 
plushes in the former Worsted Spinning 
Mills, which were purchased by the La 
France Company from the city of Wood- 
stock last vear. 
Fact and Gossip 
Mystic, Conn. 
\Mystic Worsted 


are to be sold 


It is reported that the 
Mills, recently closed 
Negotiations are said to 


be in progress. 


READVILLE, MAss. Property of the 
Mills Co. has been sold to 
William Henri Irish, Boston lawyer, for 
$4,000. The Superior Court has issued 
notice to interested parties to appear on 
Apr. 15 to show cause why, if any, the 
sale should not be confirmed. 


 pevern 


SoUTHBRIDGE, Mass. A wage reduc- 
tion averaging about 20% for the 
salaried employes of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., including overseers and 


foremen, has just been announced. It is 
due to the business depression which has 
curtailed operations to three and four 
days a week and reduced the number of 
employes 


CLAREMONT, N. H. The Dartmouth 
Woolen Mills are running with day and 
night shifts. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. The Franklin Mills 
ot M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. are run- 
ning at about 60% of capacity, and will 
be operated on this basis for several 
weeks to come. 


Guirp, N. H. The Dorr Woolen Co. 
has adopted full time schedule in all de- 
partments. 


PENACOOK, N. H. 
Co. has 


The Harris, Emery 
arranged a full time 54-hr. 
weekly running schedule at its local mills 
to be continued indefinitely. The com- 
pany has adopted a night shift at its 
branch mill at Quechee, Vt. 


The Standish 
is increasing capacity and 
a number of operatives who 
have been idle several weeks, due to cur- 
tailment at the mill. The increased 
capacity schedule will continue for an in- 
definite period 


ALBANY, N. Y. The Albany Felt Co. 
is running on overtime schedules in many 
departments with an enlarged working 
force. 


Penacoox, N. H. 
Worsted Co. 


reinstating 


*Pascoac, R. I. At the first meeting 
of creditors of the Continental Worsted 
Co., David C. Adelman, Arthur L. 
Conaty and Harry Gaunt were appointed 
trustees in bankruptcy under bond of 
$25,000. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

ALA. Cooper, Wells & Co., 
building a full-fashioned silk 
hosiery mill here, have been voted free 
city taxes for five years, by the Decatur 
city council 


*DECATUR, 
who are 


*FLORENCE, ALA. Satisfactory prog- 
ress is reported on construction of the 
new plant of the Gardiner & Warring 
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This New Mlustrated The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Booklet— 


Contains 
reliable data on 


Standardized 


Chain Drives 








Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


for 
Textile Needs 


BRANCHES 
Bustonx, 80 Federal Street | 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITIYSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
Sent for the CLEVELAND, Guardian Building | 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building | 
Detroit, Ford Building | 
CINCINNATI, Traction Building 
ATLANTA, Candler Building 
?HOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building 
NEw ORLEANS, ‘344 Camp Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, Electric Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Magnolia Building 
] DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street 

| SaLT LAKE City, Kearns Building 
BOSTON GEAR WORKS SALES CO. San Francisco, Sheldon Building 


Los ANGELES, Central Building 
PORTLAND, he oe Gasco Building 
NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


asking—write! 
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| Enerese, i é C. ‘Smith pees 
AVANA, UBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 
Boston New York Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago San JUAN, PorTo Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cook Building 


BOSTON GEARS. 


Over 4000 washfountains are used in more than 800 “SO 9 
ellers 


Industrial Plants and Public Buildings. 











Shaft Couplings | 


- Convincing Proof of Bradley Superiority 


Use much Cost less in 
less water - the long run 


Patented 


1854 


TRIED 
PROVED 
| 
| 





The coupling to put on when others fail. 

It grips each shaft independently 

It holds both shafts in true axial alignment. 
It transmits the full power of the shaft 


It cannot slip. 





It runs true. 


e It requires no special fitting to place. 
Bradley \ \ ashfountains It can be furnished straight or reducing 


New patented features, superior materials and simplicity of construction place Why worry with makeshifts when a coupling with all the advantages 
Bradley Washfountains in a class by themselves as advanced types of modern and conveniences can be purchased so readily? 
wash fixtures. . 


, from stock. 





Supply and vent connections from below or above 
Spray Heads with individually controlled sections, if desired 
Sizes and types for all conditions—Both hand and foot control WILLIAM SELLERS & COMPANY, Incorporated 
shies anal ALN AYS CLEAN AND tne IRS Main office and works: Southern States Sales Agent: 
SAVE SF ACE SAVE TIME NO REPA R | Philadelphia, Pa. A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 
Bradley Washfountains are generally preferred because they are designed 


to meet modern lavatory requirements. Write for Catalog. 


Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Agents in principal cities—Consult Telephone Directory ¢ 


cmantaditcm; MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 
—CAALe=— 
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Mill News—Continued 


Co. at the intersection of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad and the Huntsville 
road. The mill will be ready for opera- 
ti in the late summer, according to 
announcement. Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. are the engineers in charge. 


[oLyoKE, Mass. The Harris Silk 
Hosiery Co. has been incorporated with 
wthorized capital of $400,000. Edgar G. 


Harris, until recently secretary and gen- 

manager of the Holyoke Silk 
Hosiery Co., and previously with the 
McCallum Hosiery Co. is_ president; 
Paul W. Bidwell, vice president; M. 


Hazen Chase, treasurer and clerk. Con- 
struction of a one-story brick and steel 
building, 90 x 140 ft., will begin at 
once and it is expected to have the-new 
mill ready for operation by Aug. 1. 
Twelve full fashioned knitting machines 
have been ordered from Germany. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, are 
the engineers. 


Concorp, N. C. The Hoover Hosiery 
Co. has started construction of an addi- 
tion to its mill. The new part will prob- 
ably be ready for the installation of addi- 
tional machinery by June. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3ids were re- 
ceived April 11 for the new mill build- 
ing to be constructed at Rubicam & Col- 
lom Sts., for the Paragon Knitting Mills, 
which are now located at 3907 Powelton 
\ve., where they manufacture sweaters 
and sport coats. R. M. Dippy, architect, 
drew the plans. 


*SoUTHAMPTON, Pa. The new mill 
now under construction on Street Road 
for Wolfgang Richter, Jr., and asso- 
will be known as the Southamp- 
Knitting Mills. It is expected to 
be ready for the production of women’s 
full fashioned silk hosiery in 


ciates, 
ton 


May or 
June, equipped with two loopers, eight 
full fashioned knitting machines, finish- 


Product will be sold 
to retailers. Wolfgang Richter, Jr., is 
president and Alfred Richter, treasurer 
of the new company. Henri Polenz will 
be superintendent of the mill. 


ing equipment, etc. 





Fact and Gossip 
New Haven, Conn. The Grand Knit- 
tine Mills have filed notice of organiza- 


tion to operate at 728 Grand Ave. 

Israel Dwass heads the company. 
PortLAND, Me. The Victory Knit- 

ting Mills, with stores in Boston, Taun- 


ton, Fitchburg, Mass., and Providence, 


Rk. 1, have opened a store at 571 Con- 
gress St., Portland. The Victory plant 
specializes in sweaters which are sold 
direct from mill to wearers through 
these retail stores. 

West Orance, N. J. The American 
Hosiery Mills have taken title to the 
two steel and concrete mill buildings at 
13-15 Meeker St. occupied for a num- 


if years. Tentative plans are said 
under consideration for the erec- 
f a third unit in the near future, 


N site east of the present mills, to pro- 


to be 


vide about 12,000 sq. ft. of additional 
flo pace. 

\mMsTeRDAM, N. Y. The plant and 
Property of the Van Brocklin & Stover 
\o n West Main St., has been pur- 
chase] by Tesiero Bros. Motor Sales 
a 
Conoes, N. Y. The Steadfast Mill 
% the Roff Knitting Mills, has  sus- 


* indicates previous mention of project. 


pended night operations but is continu- 
ing full time day schedules. 


Fonpa, N. Y. The Bricks-Allen- 
Blum Corp. is now running on full time 
weekly schedules with many additional 
workers, 


MECHANICVILLE, N. Y. The Union 
Mills are again operating on full time 
weekly schedules with a normal work- 
ing force. 


Mouwawk, N. Y. A hearing was held 
last week in Supreme Court 
status of the Elastic Spring Knit Corp. 
which showed the firm is practically 
solvent with a large amount of cash on 
hand. Another meeting will be held 
shortly when receivership application 
and dissolution order will be discussed. 


regarding 


*New York, N. Y. Equipment of the 
plant of B. Ganim & Bro. was _ sold 
piecemeal at a liquidation sale under the 
direction of Michael F. Shea, auctioneer, 
on April 7, for a total of about $5,320. 


St. Jonnsvitie, N. Y. 
man Textile Mills are operating their 
branch plant recently opened here at 
near capacity in all departments. 


The Wuerde 


3URLINGTON, N. C. It is 
that the East End Mill, re 
cently organized, will install machinery 
for the manufacture of silk half hose in 
a local building. Charles R. 
said to be president. 


reported 
Hosiery 


Rimmer is 


CLEVELAND, Oun10. The 
ting Mills have succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the Mandel Knitting Mills at 
1220 W. 6th St. Max Gallin is 
owner. 


Gallin Knit 


sole 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A 
effect a 
Cadet 


report to the 
hosiery merger consisting 
Knitting Co., with mills in this 
city, Chicago and Manitowoc, Wis., Le 
high Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Lansdale Silk Co., Lansdale, 
Pa., Kraemer Co., Nazareth, 


Hosiery 
Hosiery 


of | 


Pa., and Oscar Nebel Co., at Hatboro, | 


Pa.. was soon to be 
not be confirmed at office of Cadet 
Knitting Co., whose president, William 
M. Pepper was reported as head of the 
new combination upon completion of 
negotiations. Cadet Knitting Co., at 
their 


announced could 


nor deny this report. Statements to the 
effect negotiations for purchase of 
Lansdale Silk Hosiery Co., had already 
been completed could not be either con- 
firmed or denied at Cadet Knitting Co., 
nor at offices of the Lansdale 
Co., officials of both companies 
stating they were not in position to make 
any statement at this time. 


iery 


PHILADELPHIA, 
be made 


Pa. Application will 
April 25 for charter of a hosiery 


main offices would neither confirm | 


Silk Hos- | 














Lubricating Service 
from every last drop 


That's What You Get When you use 





TRADE MARK 


NON-FLUI 


UNITED STATES & 


RECISTERED IN 


D OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


NON-FLUID OIL actually has the lubricat- 
ing quality of the finest liquid oil — and better 
yet it uses that ability — for it stays in the bear- 
ing and does not drip or leak away. 


Every mill man knows that at least two drops 
of liquid oil are wasted for every drop that does 
useful work. The real cost of the oil which 
lubricates is not less than three times the price 
paid per gallon for the entire quantity. 


Use NON-FLUID OIL and you will get better 
and more positive lubrication — with less wear 
and tear on bearings — and you get this at Jess 
cost per month for lubricant because every drop 


of NON-FLUID OIL lubricates. 


And note that NON-FLUID OIL in the bear- 
ing is off the goods. No oil spots on goods when 
you use NON-FLUID OIL. 


Check coupon and send in for free testing 
sample and bulletin “Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery.” 


—— See Also—— 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below :— 


PICKERS LOOMS SR APTING 
CARDS TWISTER RINGS H morons 
SPINNING FRAMES BALL BEARINGS CHAIN DRIVES 


manufacturing concern to be called NAME 
Phoenixville Hosiery Mills, «=< | ENA MMB ao receceececececcecrercveccceccscesecencseeeecsesees eee 
Reapinc, Pa. Practically all local aha IO IGE in a bisie.d cw titsiewesavadenans aiteinets dctunteateeneae 
hosiery mills devoted to full-fashioned 
hose are running on a capacity schedule,| g Pt Bt he aed Ml 
with several mills on an overtime basis. ” T.W.4-16-27 
ul 
| > a ee ] 
om ——_————— ————— ——————— YJ 


SILK ye 


Fact and Gossip 


Fatt River, Mass. The Lasoy Silk 
Mills, now located at 104 Hartwell St., 
have leased 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
in Mill No. 6 of the American Printing 
Co. and will occupy the new quarters 











NEW YORK 6 NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co. 
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LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 





Cashiko Tape Condenser 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 
See cAlso 
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From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 
users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 
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NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N, SCHLUMBERGER « ci 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 


SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 


356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 


THE CARBONIZING PROCESS, ty durwite and Kershaw $4.00 


New Edition, revised and enlarged 


Describes and illustrates all modern methods of 
carbonizing stock and cloth. The standard work 
for chemists, manufacturers, foremen and oper- 
ators. 


WOOL SUBSTITUTES, by Roberts Beaumont $3.00 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including 
sorting, grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, 
yarn preparation and cloth manufacture. Chap- 
ters on artificial wools, noils and flocks. Cloth; 
204 Pages; 53 Illustrations. 





Above books sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of price 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CoO. 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for complete catalog of textile books, free 
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Mill News—Continued 


aiter May 1. Machinery of the No. 6 
was shipped to Kingsport, Tenn., some 
time ago. 


Ho_tyoKe, Mass. The Mabson Silk 
Co. (branch of M. Bornstein & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J., and Middletown, Conn.), 
which started operations early this year 
buildings formerly occupied by 
the Goetz Silk Co., is running on a five 
and a half day week schedule. The new 
branch plant is equipped with 60 broad 
looms, three warpers, five winders and 
four quillers. The New York office of 
the Mabson Silk Co. is located at 180 
Madison Ave. 


m tie 


Worcester, Mass. The Worcester 
Silk Mills Corp. which was organized 
last September, is now operating with its 
full equipment of 100 C. & K. automatic 
looms and is weaving silk fabrics at the 
rate of 90,000 yards per month. The 
plant at 150 Fremont St. is operating 125 
hours a week from 7 a. m. Monday to 
noon Saturday, employing 125 people, 
working in three shifts. 


PaterSON, N. J. The Arthur Silk 
Mig. Co., recently formed with a 
capital of $100,000, to operate a local 
mill for the production of broad silk, will 
be represented by Joseph T. Lieblich, 136 
Washington St., Paterson. The incor- 
porators are William Everett and 
Samuel Rosenfeld. 


William W. Evans 
has been appointed receiver for the 
Guthrie Silk Mfg. Co., succeeding 
Samuel Sabin, who has been acting as 
ancillary receiver, in bond of $5,000. 
The company is said to have assets total- 


ing $20,000. 


*PaTERSON, N. J. 


PaterSON, N. J. The Luxor Silk 
Mills, recently formed with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local broad silk 
mill, will be represented by Joseph Kalish, 
124 Straight St., one of the incorporators. 
The other incorporators are Ida Licker 
and Morris Markowitz. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. The Hamilton Silk 
Corp. is being chartered ‘under state laws 
to operate a local mill. The company is 
represented by Aubrey, Steckel & Senger, 
Allentown, attorneys. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Peasopy, Mass. It is reported that 
work will soon start on the construction 
of an extension to the Danvers Bleachery 
& Dye Works. The old power house has 
been replaced by a new building which 
houses an oil-burning unit. 


T LEDO, Onto. The Toledo Auto 
Fabric Co., which is capitalized at $353,- 
600, has erected a two-story plant at 
Blucher and Buckingham Sts., and will 
start the production of coated fabrics at 
once. R. A. Landers is president and 
P.E. Roper, assistant treasurer. 


_ *Anperson, S. C. The Gossett Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co., recently organized to 
dye, bleach and finish cotton piece goods, 
has selected J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 


ville, S. C., as engineers for its new 
Plant 
Fact and Gossip 
*Lowett, Mass. Bids for the hydro- 
electric and mill property of the 
*In 


ates previous mention of project. 
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Columbia Textile Co., part of the former 
mill yard of the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Co., at Lowell, April 8, were few and 
low, none reaching $250,000, the mini- 
mum court requirement. It is expected 
that another effort will be made to dis- 
pose of the property at public auction. 


FIsKDALE, Mass. A 40-ton steam gen- 
erator is being installed in the plant of 
the Sturbridge Finishing Co. It was 
brought overland from Ayer, Mass., and 
is being set up by a Southbridge, Mass., 
firm. 


West New York, N. J. The Premier 
Dyeing Co., Inc., 441 Eighteenth St., has 
been organized with a capital of $100,000, 
to operate a local textile dye works. The 
company is represented by Hyman Rosen- 
blatt, one of the incorporators, address 
noted. The other incorporators are 
Samuel Steinberg and Harry Joelson. 


*RIVERPOINT, R. I. The Berlin Finish- 
ing Co., Inc., recently noted chartered, 
has leased the building and equipment 
of the old Continental Finishing Co., 
later operated under the name M. N. 
Berlin, and will continue running the 
plant. M. N. Berlin is president and 
treasurer of the newly formed company. 


HERE is nothing 

of the fair weather 
friend about Torrington 
Needles.— 


Through thick and thin, 


on easy work or hard, 
they favor the manu- 
facturer who favors 





TaRKILN, R. I. Charles Bragg was 
named temporary receiver of the Clear- 
water Dyeing & Finishing Co., by Judge 
Walsh in the Superior Court, Providence. 
The receivership petition was filed by 
Gusten G. Nordenstierna, treasurer, and 
Joseph J. Luckina, who own 111% of the 
250 shares of stock. 


*WoonsockEeT, R. I. Everett L. 
Walling, Providence attorney, was 
named permanent receiver of the Hilsar 
Dyeing & Finishing Co., following a 
hearing in the Superior Court, Apr. 6. 
Mr. Walling’s report shows assets of 
$39,070 and liabilities of $28,564. The 
receiver suggests sale of the property of 
the company at an early date. 














Lyman, S. C. The Lyman Dept. of 
the Pacific Mills will soon begin dyeing 
of cotton piece goods on a small scale, 
the machinery to be shipped from the 
Pacific Print Works, Lawrence, Mass. 
The dyeing work to be started at Lyman 
will consist for the present of simple 
styles of shirtings, percales and possibly 
some work for export, it is said. Ed- 
ward S. Tillinghast will become over- 
seer of the new dyeing department when 
it is ready for operation. 





















The red box 
with the 
green label 


The ‘TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES; 


PELHAM, S. C. It is reported that the 
Enoree Converting Co., a new company 
now being organized, will acquire a 
building in Pelham and equip it for the 
production of thread. According to the 
report, machinery will be transferred 
from the North. J. P. Gossett and H. T. 
Crigler are said to be interested in the 
new project. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cc. B. BARKER & CO .LTO 
140-144 W 22NO STREET 
NEW YORK 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANU 
BUENOS AIRES 
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Fact and Gossip 


Cuicaco, Itt. The Superior Hair 
Cloth Mills, Inc., 3101 Robinson St., have 
been organized with a capital of $30,000, 
to operate a local mill. E. T. Howe 
and Louis L. Zeidman head the com- 
pany. 


MerepitH, N. H. The Meredith Linen 
Mills are arranging for early resumption 
of operations, following a shut down for 
more than a year. 
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E like to feel that the 
success of the knitting in- 
dustry is ours, too. 


This sympathetic alliance with the 
industry we serve has inspired the 


most careful attention to knitting 


requirements. It is the motive power 
behind the excellence of Scott & 
Williams machines, and our ability 
to incorporate improvements when 


conditions indicate the need for them. 


Gstablished 1865 


G&G WI! 


Incorporated 


LULL 


Broadway, New York 


April 16, 1927 
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KNIT GOODS 





Hosiery Novelties are 
Sought in Many Lines 


Calls for Immediate Delivery Can- 
not Be Met by Selling 
Agents 
Novelties are the thing in the 
market. Buyers are looking 
for something new with which to at- 
trade and they are usually find- 
ing it. This does not apply only to 
the fancy per se but relates to what 
are ordinarily regarded as staples but 
which have some novel feature about 
them that will act as a selling point. 
The development of the pointed heel 
in seamless goods is the principal topic 
of conversation in the hosiery market 
at the moment. The use of new 
attachments in connection with seam- 
less hosiery has made it possible to 


hosiery 


tract 


bring out a variety of effects that are 
being sold in increasing quantities. 


In contrasting colors and of different 
shapes these, heels constitute a novelty 
outside of the full-fashioned field 
which is likely to increase the sale of 
many manufacturers’ products that 
would probably not be moving were it 
for the novel feature. Also the 
settlement of litigation in connection 
with the pointed heel patent on full- 
fashioned stockings is being awaited 
with a good deal of interest, for if the 
patent is held invalid it will mean its 
very general use by an increasing 
of manufacturers of  full- 
fashioned lines. 


not 


number 


Other Novelties Favored 
In fancy half hose there is still call 
for the latest novelties. Buyers are 
isking for new patterns and are inter- 
ested in the latest designs shown. It 
should be said in this connection that 
sometimes the buyer shows an undue 
lesire for novelty and in his attempt 
find new things frequently leads 
the seller into a course of deception. 
is realized that even though a 
line of fancies may not be 
new, in that it has been recently turned 
tf the machine, it may be new to the 
rticular buyer and to his trade, and 
metimes is so represented. The buyer 
snot likely to lose anything by plac 
for such a line if 
ready bought it and shown it 
his customers. As a matter of fact 
lines of this character 
have proved saleable in other 
may be a more reliable pur- 
lase than something newer that has 
been tried out by the distributor. 


Fancies Not Bought Ahead 
\ good many selling agents complain 
e manner in which fancies are 
Ig (hey feel that the hand-to- 
perations of the buyer are not 
s!ving the manufacturer a fair chance 
On the 
be said that the 


specine 


ng orders he has 


es 


sysiematize his production. 
ther cand it may 


Continued on page 57 


Underwear Favors Specialties 





Rayon and Athletic Garments Are Illustrations of This Tendency 


in Market 


A tina underwear market is becoming 

more and more a specialty game. 
This opinion is expressed by a number 
of leading selling agents who foresee 
a continuance of activity in specialty 
lines and away fromthe old staple 
garments. The advent of rayon and 
its improvement, as time goes on, have 
accentuated this condition. Also the 
influence of nainsook underwear has 
been a contributive cause which has 
helped bring about this status. Certain 
leaders foresee the bulk of the under- 
wear business done in these two classes 
of garment and believe there is more 
likelihood of satisfactory profit in 
specializing on these lines than in at- 
tempting to continue along the well- 
beaten track developed in earlier years. 


Importance of Rayon 


The dominance of rayon underwear 
for women’s attire is something that is 
not fully appreciated, it is believed. 
The enlargement of demand has les- 
sened production of staple knit under- 
wear lines and apparently there is a 
constant demand for skilled operatives 
who can only be recruited from the 
ranks of those who have been in the 
habit of making either cotton or wool 
products. Of there is the 
danger of over-estimating the volume 
of business done on The 
character of orders is such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of large volume 
on specific transactions. Also business 
is more largely done with the retailer 
on this class of merchandise than on 
other in the underwear market. 
The wholesaler has only himself to 
blame for this situation, 
shown a lack of progressiveness in his 
purchases with the result that the large 
department stores have gone direct to 
mill representatives for their require 
ments. Comparatively 
carry any representative assortment of 
rayon underwear; consequently, sales 
agents have been compelled to 
other outlets, 
do business 
They do not 


course 


rayon. 


any 


for he has 


few jobbers 


seek 
whether they desire to 
with the 
find their 
with the retailer differ materially from 
those with the 
learned to adjust themselves 
not carrying the stock they 


retailer or not 


experiences 
They h 


jobber. ave 


and are 


formerly 


used to carry on cotton and wool goods 
and discover that the retailer buys as 
far ahead as the jobber. It is true 
that anticipation is not over sixty days 
for the most part, and the constanr 
stream of orders that result sometimes 
gives the impression of a_ greater 


volume of business than is actually 
the case. Every seller expresses the 
opinion that the possibilities of rayon 
underwear not been touched. 
With the improvement in the fiber and 


have 


in its manufacture in finished garments 
the reaction from the public is becom- 
ing more and more favorable. 
Early Troubles Eliminated 

It is true it was not so long ago 
when there was constant trouble with 
the rayon product that was turned out 
by the majority of mills. The fault 
was sometimes with the manufacturer, 
who either did not use the proper fiber 
or did not know how to manufacture 
it. But it has also been discovered 
that frequently the fault lies in selling 
rayon lines to trade whose clientele 
should never buy it. Rough usage 
and improper laundering have injured 
the reputation of more than one line of 
rayon underwear which, with other 
classes of trade, has proved to be per- 
fectly satisfactory. The consequence 
is that there has been more less 
shifting of the buyer from one line to 
another until the manufacturers’ pro- 
duct adapted for the specific class of 
trade has been selected. The coopera- 
tion of fiber producers with the under- 
wear manufacturer has been responsi- 
ble for the general improvement in the 
product. There is no telling what 
further developments may take place 
in the line of improved materials, etc. 


or 


Principally a Woman’s Garment 

The big expansion of demand in 
rayon underwear has been along a type 
of garment suitable for the fair sex. 
Lines of men’s rayon underwear have 
been brought out and moderate success 
established thereon. 
Pacific 


Demand from the 
the Southwest on 
men’s rayon garments is reported, but 
in the East this type of product has 
not taken hold in any general way. 
It is believed in certain quarters that 
improvement will be noted first in the 
demand from the youth of the country. 
lhe college man’s request today is for 
knitted athletic shirts of the pull-over 
variety and jean running trunks. There 
are those who profess to see a substi- 
tution among the ultra trade 
shirt the athletic and 
feel that if this gets a start with the 
college boy it will gain ground rapidly 


Coast and 


for a 


rayon ot type 


In the East the union suit has not made 
the headway it has west of the Mis 
sissippi and while it is believed it will 
be a long day before rayon union suits 
the vogue, 


are to be yet a compromise 


in the shape of a rayon undershirt may 


very easily be imagined 
Strength of Balbriggans 
The announcement of an advance 
in two lines of balbriggans of 12%c 


a dozen from an in- 
dication of the strong statistical posi- 
tion in this of 


be said that here again a 


a low of $2.50, is 


underwear. It 
false 


class 
may 


impression may be gained of demand 
on this type ot iuse of the 
lessened productior but it is certain 
that the since the 
first of the vear has been much in ex- 


garment be 


volume of business 


cess of 1925 and 192¢ During those 


two years manufacturers were at their 
wit’s end to dispose of their product, 
As a matter of fact, there were large 
accumulations been 
liquidated and considerable machinery 
which made bals has either been shut 
down indefinitely or transferred to 
other products. Of course, there is no 
such volume of business as there was 
four or five vears ago, but the increase 
over the last two vears is a matter for 
general comment. Buyers apparently 
have suddenly awakened to the desir- 
ability of this class of merchandise, 
and having delayed their purchases 
are now complaining bitterly that they 
have not been fairly treated in the 
matter of delivery. It is true that the 
majority of manufacturers are behind- 
hand on shipments and will doubtless 
continue to be, in view of the general 
request for merchandise and of de- 
mand for prompt deliveries. It is 
likely that other advances will be noted 
though the two announced within the 
week have not brought the level of 
these specific lines up to the $2.75 
price at which the majority are being 
sold. 


Fall Duplicates Lingering 


which have 


Duplicate business on heavyweight 
underwear is not of large proportions 
at the moment. The report was cur- 
rent in quarter this week that 
some good duplicate orders had been 


one 


received on fall lines from St. Louis, 
But this is not the general situation, 


Nor is it a matter of surprise that 
buyers should not be in the market 
today on fall goods They have 
bought sufficient to start their men 
out and it is only natural that they 
should wait to see what will bé the 
reaction of their trade toward the 


lines offered. It is not expected that 
general inclination to buy addi- 
tional quantities will be noticed be- 
fore July. The practical elimination of 


any 


women’s worsted garments is a matter 
While 


comparatively few lines of these re- 


of comment among the trade. 


main on the market the demand is not 
sufficient to absorb even this restricted 
product. Doubtless there will always 
be a request for wool underwear, es- 
Northwest and 
be enough business 


from the 
there is likely to 


pecially 


to take care of the lessened number 
it machines operating on this type of 
eoods. However, there is little incen- 
tive to increase the output, but with 
mills widening the variety of 
types on which they are operating the 
chances of a bigger volume of woo} 


products being turned out is very 


many 


slight. 
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All 


Wildman 
Textile Machinery 


has been 


developed 
through 
practical operation 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘‘The 
Science of Knitting.’’ Price $2.00. 
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SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


(lift Goodrich to Liquidate 


Wm. C. Jones & Co. New Firm to 
Have Sloane Account 

William C. Jones Co. is the name 
of a new knit goods selling agency, 
with offices at 93 Worth St., composed 
of officials and heads of departments 
‘om the old-established house of 
cift & Goodrich. The firm will be 
headed by William C. Jones, president 
of Clift & Goodrich. Adam W. Klein 
is yice president, Oliver L. Richards, 
reasurer and George H. Sutton Jr., 
ecretary. In addition James M. 
Thornton, B. C. Whiten and J. G 
Schiff of the Clift & Goodrich organ- 
zation have joined the new firm. 
The account of Wm. Sloane & Co., 
erating two mills at Norfolk, Va., 
on men’s fleeced underwear, has been 
transferred to the new _ account. 
Other accounts will be represented. 
It is further announced that the firm 
of Clift & Goodrich, one of the oldest 
knit goods selling agencies in the mar- 
ket will be liquidated within 60 days. 
A committee consisting of W. J. 
McKee, representing the stockholders, 
John F. McGuire of the Textile Bank- 
ing Corp. and L. Werner, attorney, 
form the liquidation committee. It is 
stated that not only will 100 cents on 
the dollar be paid but a surplus will 
remain for the stockholders. This 
ation has been forecast ever since 
the death of the late E. I. Goodrich. 
The concern has specialized of late 
yards on underwear and sweaters, 
though formerly lines of hosiery were 
nluded. Over 20 accounts were 
represented by the house. The firm 
had its origin in 1880 as the Manu- 
facturers Knit Goods Co., later being 
mown as Critten, Clift & Co. and sub- 
sequently changed to Clift & Good- 
ih under which name it has con- 
tinued though Edward H. Clift of the 
irm died several years ago. It has 
een prominent as representative of 
ell known manufacturers ever since 
's existence. 





Hosiery Census Analyzed 


Lotton Merchants Find Cotton 
Lines Well Maintained 

Nearly half the stockings manufac- 
tured in the United States in 1925 
tre entirely of cotton. Analysis by 
te Association of Cotton Textile 
lerchants of New York of the latest 
‘isus report on the hosiery industry 
“lows that out of 103,707,336 dozen 
fairs of stockings manufactured in 
1925, 50,402,000 dozen pairs were all 
Cotton 

More than 21,000,000 dozen pairs 
Thalf hose, or 54% of the total pro- 
‘uction of this type were of cotton 
Md cotton was used in mixture with 
“er hbers or for tops, heels and toes 
ithe manufacture of two-thirds the 
‘Maming output. 

Apparently the demand of men for 
‘otton hosiery was more stable than 
Other fibers. Production of all- 
for men declined more than 
4% irom 1923; all-wool hose fell 


off more than 36% while the output 
of all-cotton hose in 1925 was 5% 
lower than in 1923. 

As for women’s stockings more 
than 48% of the entire production 
was of all-cotton thread. Cotton also 
was used with other fibers and for 
tops, heels and toes in more than two- 
thirds the rest of women’s hose. Total 
production of women’s hose amounted 
to 59,597,000 dozen pairs, of which 
28,633,000 dozen pairs were entirely 
of cotton. 

Although the production of all-cot- 
ton hose declined 17% from the out- 
put reported in 1923, production of 
all-silk and all-wool hose fell off 44% 
and 54% respectively. These were 
offset by an increased output of stock- 
ings made from mixtures of cotton, 
rayon, silk and wool. 


Hosiery Novelties 
(Continued from page 55) 


buyer is not so much to blame. He 
knows that new things are coming out 
all the time, and realizes that possibly 
before his orders are delivered and 
shown to his trade he will see some- 
thing that is a great deal better and 
that lines he has bought will be super- 
seded as a consequence. This applies 
particularly to fall goods. Imagine a 
line of fancies brought out for fall 
with samples delivered in time for a 
competent manufacturer to make a 
copy of them for spring. This means 
that when the fall lines are delivered 
they are old. The trade has seen them 
and they cannot be sold as novelties. 
These risks a buyer will not incur, and 
it is only natural he should act with 
extreme conservatism when it comes to 
fancy lines. As a consequence wool 
fancies have not moved with any great 
liberality thus far, and it is not ex- 
pected they will until much closer to 
the time of actual distribution 
An Infants’ Sock Novelty 

It is reported that something new in 
infants’ socks is being shown with 
considerable favorable reaction by the 
trade. This is in the form of a sock 
that has practically no leg, the cuff 
being attached practically at the ankle. 
This makes for cheapness of produc 
tion and puts it in the class of the 
chain store article which means large 
volume of buying. The feasibility of 
such an article is admitted and it is 
expected that while the sock in ques- 
tion is patented, it may be made in 
other types that will create something 
of a stir in the trade. The develop- 
ment apparently in infants’ socks as 
well as in half hose seems diamet- 
rically opposite from women’s stock- 
ings. Here apparently the effort is to 
bring out the cheapest article possible, 
and certain sotthern lines, made with 
this idea in mind, have achieved a 
notable success. The buying of the 
chain store is becoming more and more 
ot a factor in the hosiery industry. 
The large volume of these orders at- 
tracts the manufacturer of cheap lines 
who is further influenced to cater to 
this class of buyer because of the 
lessening in the number of styles and 


PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


The only Form with special oval construction and 
patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 
a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 
with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 


—— See cliso 
—=—=€ ATALOG=—=== 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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with offices in 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 










IN the great Southern mar- 
ket, textile manufacturers are 
appreciative of our efforts to 
facilitate their purchases of 
Snia-Viscosa Rayon through 
the appointment of our rep- 
resentatives 


COSBY & THOMAS 


and Associates 











CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 












AO WO 









with offices in 
CHARLOTTE & 
CHATTANOOGA 








Our converting plant in Passaic, 
N. J. offers such exceptionally 
complete facilities to the Rayon 
buyer that his every requirement 
may be adequately satisfied. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N.J. 


TELEPHONE: ASHLAND Pe ee 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Cosby and Thomas, Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. r. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: 
ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
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1e consequent decrease in overhead 

ecessary to run a plant. It is inter- 

sting to hear the proportions of a 

anufacturer’s output which are being 
iid to the chain store buyer as com- 
" ired with the jobber. The latter sui- 
ers by the comparison. Published 
tatements with regard to the distri- 
ution of hosiery by the chain stores 
is been an eye-opener to those who 
ive formerly confined their business 
the jobber. 

Buyers Want Goods at Once 

On goods tor prompt delivery there 
s a constant call for quicker shipment 
an can be effected. A selling agent 
iid this week he had just received an 
rder for 86 cases to be delivered at 
nce. While the customer was one 
whom he desired to favor, he could 
not promise anything for two months. 
Another case of similar character was 
related by a selling agent who stated 
that on a staple number on which a 
large buyer has been solicited a num- 
ber of times, the resident representa- 
tive of this buyer had been in the office 
this week asking for immediate de- 
livery even though he had given no 
intimation he desired to buy these 
The consequence was that he 
was politely but firmly told that the 
order could not be considered. Nor 
are these isolated instances. Agents 
generally claim they are being be- 
seiged for merchandise that they can- 
begin to make within the time 


\B&l 


goods. 


not 


specified 


Plans of Power Society 
(Continued from page 47) 





driving where the installation of a motor 
economical size. driving a group of 
machines by means of a properly ar- 
ranged system of shafting, hangers, pul- 
. clutches and belts, is the most eco- 
mical and efficient installation. It is 
educate the mill owner, the buyer and 
the engineer in the most efficient meth- 
ls of mill driving and plant distribu- 


+ 


for which our association is organ- 


ievs 


two aspects to the situation 
ng immediately ahead of us. One is 
getting together of as large a mem. 
ship as possible, so that the burden 

be divided greater number 
who benefit. The 


our idea to engi- 


over a 
all 


selling of 


ve shared by 
and users OL power, It is 
establish a board of advisory 
and conduct a r 


and 


lines 


pro- 
ers campaign ot 


education along engi 


applying particularly to 
insmission of power in industrial 
Chis board will be composed of 
cal, mechanical and industrial engi- 
ized standing, will 

papers to be read before 
make addresses at 
manufacturers and 
technical 


recog! who 
engi 
societies, 
ms of users 
articles 
and furnish engineer 
data and text matter 
industrial engineering. 
this work is already being done 


wer, prepare lor 
rade papers, 
hools with 


studving 


more is in course of preparation 
e first research letter has 
16,000 manufacturers 
the preparation ot 
itter we had the advice and assist- 
t William 


been 
] 


a list of 


ngineers In 


Staniar, transmission 


eee eer of FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
= x , and other engineers. 

e vill hear later the report of a 
a V thorough research by Homer S. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Trecartin. Mr. Trecartin has had broad 
experience with such survey work in 
some of the largest manufacturing plants 
of the country and his work is the be- 
ginning of real definite service to our 
members. 

A prize of $250 has been offered for 
the best slogan emblem which will ex- 
press the ideas of our association. It is 
hoped to develop something that will be 
expressive of our purpose and which 
members can use on their stationery and 
in their advertising matter. The offer- 
ing of this prize is bringing considerable 
publicity to the association, as the offer 
has been printed in many trade papers 
and is also being presented to engineer- 
ing societies throughout the United 
States. The offer is also being broad- 
cast on the radio. 

In an effort to create advertising in an 
effective manner and form that will best 
help each industry, it is planned to have 
a meeting of the advertising men of our 
various members in conjunction with the 
meeting of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, in Cleveland, Sat- 
urday, June 13. At this meeting it is 
expected to develop such ideas as will 
best put our case before the users of 
power. 

The trade papers have been particu- 
larly interested and especially liberal in 
their treatment of this movement. This 
excellent and very beneficial cooperation 
is greatly appreciated by the officers and 
members of the association. 

Let me repeat that it should constantly 
be borne in mind that we are not 
ganized to combat or fight electric driv- 
ing, but to develop and promote the use 
of our own products by advocating the 
right drive for given _ installations, 
whether the prime mover be an electric 
motor, a steam or gas engine, water 
wheels, or any other method of develop- 
ing power. 

With a united effort and a legitimate 
aim there can be no doubt as to the suc- 


or- 


cess of the association and the benefit to 
the various co-operating industries. 


Army Wants Leggin Cloth and 
Cotton Tape 
PHILADELPHIA, have 
been invited by the Depot Quarter- 
2Ist & Ave., 
tor bids on 309,500 vds., sulphur dyed 
olive drab cotton tape, 74” 
delivery to be largely 
June 30. 
\pril 18. 


on 32,900 vds.. 


Pre posals 


master, Oregon calling 
wide, with 
completed by 
These bids are due at depot 
Bids have also been asked 
worsted warp, woolen 
drab leggin cloth to 


olive ro 
5 to 
to 74° wide on which sub 


made be 


filling, 
weigh 17. 
vard, 72” 


18.5 ozs., per linear 


/ 
stantial delivery should be 


fore June 30, proposals to he opened 


at depot April 20. Officials of depot 
announce that sample orders of 1,000 
vds., of following materials have been 
awarded, on which bids were received 
March 21: Olive drab elastic to 
Princeton Worsted Mills. In Tren 


ton, at $3.10 per vd.; olive drab ga 
hardine awarded 
$3.24: Patterson 
New York 1.000 vds 
of Bedford cord cloth at $6 245 Wor 
umbo Co., New York, elastic, 26 ozs 
Botany Worsted Mills, Pas 
saic, Barathea cloth, 16 ozs., at $3.45, 


1.000 vds.. 


cor 


to same cern at 
& Greenough, Inc 


will supply the 


at $9.02; 
serge at $3.1214, being 16 
fabric, also 
olive drab whipcord cloth, 16 ozs., at 


Qo 
we 


ozs. same quantity of 


a= 
32: 
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Unflinching 
Endurance 


RINTON ma- 
chines stand 
the strain of intense 
production. You 
avoid costly repairs 
and renewals when 
you equip your fac- 
tory with Brintons. 
Each machine has 
character built 
into it. 
We will be glad to 


furnish information 





of our complete line. 


Ee 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 





FOREIGN 
AGENTS 
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Mill Owners Take No (SF a, 
Chances With Reading Machines ® 
\ 
In our continued efforts to better the performance of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines, improvements and new a y 
devices are given to the trade only after they have successfully J Vo 
passed the most exacting, practical tests—in our own shops. S / 4 
N 6 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS WF 


Reading, Pa. | 
% | | 


corm  £ mT} WZ 
4 & Se Se a) rad "=: q 
As far as well dressed women 
Comeeaia faxvas are concerned there ss no other 
ene stocking but Full-Fashioned. } 
.) 
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‘I The READING ” 


FULL FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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Why Not Subordinate the Seasons? 





Wool Goods Men Believe Market Might Be Helped if Goods 
Were Shown Only When Salable 


;* is a matter of great importance 
what stand the wool goods market 
takes on the subject of seasonal open- 
The way things have gone dur- 
ing the last few seasons appears to 
indicate that competition at the time 
of the regular openings is the basis of 
wiany trade evils. The expectations of 
many of the trade as to what should 
be accomplished at a seasonal opening 
are based on the way things used to 
be, and when these expectations are 
disappointed, as they are now bound 
in advance to be, there ensue feelings 
of uncertainty which are very disturb- 
ing to the primary market as a whole. 

The proposition that formal seasonal 
openings be done away with has been 
considered seriously by a number of 
mill agents. The alternate the 
offering of new styles at such times as 
buyers indicate fit in with their desire 
to buy goods. The naming of new 
prices would be made when any new 
styles were shown, or when market 
conditions demanded prices on exist- 
ing numbers be changed. 

Under this scheme, things would be 
done very much the way they are now 
except for the fact that the great stress 
laid on the or failure of a 
seasonal offering would be absent. It 
would be recognized that when styles 
were shown in February on heavy 
weights, a scattered business of limited 
quantities would be the best to be ex- 


ings. 


is 


success 


pected. When duplicating time came 
around additional styles would be 
shown, so that clothiers might either 
increase their commitments on old 
numbers, or sweeten up their lines 


with something new. 

This is very much the way things 
are being done at the present time, but 
the inherent difference that de- 
velopments would be more in line with 
expectations than under the present 
system when many selling agents in- 
jure themselves and the market in 
Striving for a volume business that is 
not there. It threadbare 
warning that manufacturers should set 
themselves up to make quick turns and 
operate on a week to week business. 

that arrangement much inherent 
weakness would overcome, and 
better prices might be maintained. 

\t the present time, for example, 

iplicates cannot be expected as of old 


is 


is now a 


be 


1a number of houses are preparing 
supplementary lines to show at the 
e when duplicates might be logi- 
cally expected. Clothiers are now 
ing out to the retailer with new fall 


7° 


garments. If the cutter gets general 
support, he may be ready to do more 
business in heavy weight goods early 
in May. It is regarded as unwise to 


tr. to tempt the clothier with supple- 


mentary lines at present, but when he 
returns to the market in a mood to 
buy more goods the situation may be 
different. Mills which are counting 
on their broad distribution of small 
orders to pay them dividends in the 
form of duplicate orders may be dis 
appointed owing to failure of 
orders to materialize. 
proved that clothiers will want any 
large yardage of particular fancy 
styles. Instead they will probably con- 
tinue to show greatest interest in wide 
variety, with small quantities of each. 
* * * 


such 


Botany Fall Line: he Botany 
Worsted Mills will open its fall line of 
women’s wear fabrics to the trade on 
Tuesday, April 19. 

- ae 


Women’s Wear Fancy Coatings: 


The general market is doing a more 

satisfactory trade in these goods for 

immediate use. The reckless, profitless 

prices of February have disappeared. 
x oe x 


Overcoatings: \ore satisfaction is 


It is yet to be | 


expressed in some quarters over the | 


outlook. 
lieve that buvers are coming to the 
point where a decision possible. 
Semi-staples in dark colors are grow 
ing in importance. 

* * * 


1s 


Men’s Popular Priced Suitings: |he 
$22.50 retailer has gained a prominent 
place in the field. The established 
trade is beginning to teel that it must 
meet the competition of the specialty 
on this garment. up 
$2.00 per yard are seen in such suits 


store (;00ds 
and distress goods originally costing 
considerably more are at times seen. 
x * x 
American Woolen Women’s Wear 
Colors: thle line 
American's 


Follow ing is 


the 


Oo! 


colors offered in fall 
showing: 

Tans—Light and medium—Chaume 
391, Erable 340, Faisan Diam 
334, Lentile 234, Coran 393, Santal 28. 

Greys—Light and dark—Ramier 
389, Platine 464, Templier 388, Etain 
442, Congre 550, Argile 209. 

Browns—Medium and_ bronze-tone 

-Renard 449, Marais 546, Indon 53 
Jaranaise 345, Frelon 341, Noyer 547 

a 


5600, 


4? 


Canelle 342, Friar 487, Loutre 534, 
Savaine 485. 

Reds—Bright and medium—Rubi 
con 394, Kremlin 452, Pirate 441, 
Delores 396, Pivoine 542, Alizier 545. 

Greens—Medium and dark tone 


Pampas 489, Triton 355, Criquet 471, 
Ronce 549, Trinsal 4o1, Junon 308, 
Cresson 511. 
Blues—Medium and dark 
400, Turenne 421, Navy 438. 


Black. 


Prefet 


These sellers appear to be- | 


| would ZO 
| stable 


Stability is Cotton Goods Basis 





Buyers Digesting Last Purchases but Prices Hold During Period 


of Quiet 


HE cotton goods market is pass 

ing through a period of digestion 
after the hearty meal taken by buyers 
during the active weeks of January, 
February and March. have 
well stabilized and the aver- 
age buyer does not believe that he has 
much to gain by operating beyond his 
requirements at the present 
The incentive toward investment 
ing of an extremely low cotton 
has passed for the time being, and 
no wide fluctuation is probable until 
some really new element comes into 
the picture. Unless it is clear that the 
forthcoming cotton crop is going to 


Prices 
become 


time. 
buy- 
basis 


| be a small one, there is small hope for 


a sharp rise in prices. (Quantities of 
cotton were bought at low figures last 
December which may be resold at any 
time that the profit appears sufficiently 
attractive. 

Now that goods buying has let up a 
bit, merchants are interested in hold 
ing back mill production so that goods 
will not be manufactured too much in 
excess of the rate at which they are 
consumed. They that a 
strained program 
adopted 


believe re 
manufacturing 

all at the 
a long way toward assuring 
conditions through 

\ large proportion of gray 
goods mills have orders running from 
two to five months ahead and they 
are almost assured of a supplementary 


by present time 
coming 
months. 


| demand which will care for them even 








further into the future at a normal 


| production rate. 
to 


little in 
gray goods prices despite buyers ef 
forts to of I 


The best figure noted at mid-week for 


There has. been change 


get concessions 16¢. 


64x60s on the spot was 0 13/10c al 


though it is said that some second 
hands were offering goods for deliv 
ery before the end of the month at 
634c. That figure is the general basis 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Apr.13  Apr.6 Apr. 14, 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 14 50¢ 14.45¢ 19.45¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60. . 4%-5¢ 47<-5¢ 53<¢ 

38%4-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 634-74¢ 634-7)<¢ = 715-784 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 7%4-8¢ 734-8¢ 85 .-RIhKe 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25 814-94 814-9K¢ 934-10¢ 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00 934-10¢  934-10¢ 11-11%¢ 

Brown Sheetings 

36- 'n., 56x60, 4.00 714-8¢ 77 <-8¢ 914-934¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00 9%-9\%¢e 9'.-9%e l1lo¢ 

37- in., 48x48, 4.00 Tye Te 834¢ 

Pajama Checks 
3814-in., 72x80, 4.70 75%-7%4¢ 75-7%¢ ~ 9l6-10¢ 
36'4-in., 64x60, 5.75. . 6%4-64o¢ 634-6ho¢ 714-754¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 10¢ 10¢ 113%4¢ 

Denime, 2.208. :.... 14%4¢ 14g *16¢ 

Vickings, 8 oz. . 18-19}4¢ 18-19\4¢ 20¢ 

Standard prints. ... 8¢ 8¢ Ole¢ 
Fastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in........ 9¢ 0¢ o¢ 





*Nominal 


from many mills for May-June deliv- 
ery. Some holders of spots are ask- 
ing up to 7'4c. There has been some 
activity in 60x48s and 68x72s. It 
said that more of the odd construc- 
tions have been selling than the stand- 
ard types. 

It seems probable that the cotton 
mill situation will soon reach a point 
of equilibrium, though New England 
mills are still casting anxious eyes 
toward the South and negotiating for 
possible locations. The apparent wil- 
the part of New 
England communities to ease the tax 
burden their local industry, has 
held in check several concerns which 
were the oft making the 
jump. Several others may be 
considering a move southward largely 
as a gesture to obtain more favorable 
local conditions. The constructive 
work of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
will undoubtedly make itself felt in 
the near future and the promotion of 
new uses for cotton goods, the diver- 
sification of product, and the avoid- 
ance of blind concentration on a lim- 
ited number of constructions, are all 
to be expected from the Institute’s 
work and should all prove beneficial. 


is 


lingness on some 


on 
on verge 


now 


* * * 


Ginghams: he leading producers 
ot 


ginghams are showing their col- 
lections i 


for the fall 
altogether probable that price naming 
will withheld for a week two, 
though likelihood points to such an- 
nouncements during the progress of 
National Gingham Week, April 23 to 


> 


JO. 


season. It is 


be or 


« * * 


Prints: hold their 
Distributors 
have found the season particularly to 
their advantage in that there 
pronounced 


goods 


Printed 
position of importance. 


has been 


no in the 


ot 


change sorts 
for. small de- 
signs which were regarded as the best 
are still 
holding the center of the stage. The 
large printing companies have lately 
working to up 
maintain their 


goods called ‘he 


sellers for spring last winter, 


been overtime catch 


demand = and 


scheduled 


with 
deliveries 

* 
Print Cloths: Vhe situation in print 
of the 
inactivity there has been slight easing 
in various parts of the market. The 
eoing price on spot 64 x 00s was still 
6 13/16c at 
that 
possible 


cloths is quiet and because 


midweek, though it 
hands it was 
deliveries at 
there 
remains a premium on spot goods and 
the 


was 
second 
April 


constructions 


from 
to 
In 


said 
get 
634c. other 
lowest figures are those on the 
later deliveries. 
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SQUEEZER 
and 


‘SSATURATOR 





Extra Heavy 
Frames 





Self Oiling 
Bearings 





Rubber Covered 
Rolls 





Friction Clutch 
Drive 








Ball Bearing Dry. Cans 
Ball Bearing Reels 
Washers—Mangles—Padders 


FINISHING MACHINES, INC. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


How Thick Is A Page Of 
TEXTILE WORLD? 


The thickness of a page of this 
magazine .0030 of an inch 
is several times as great 
as the variation frequently 
allowed in machine shop 
work. 


For making measure- 
ments twice, four and 
frequently ten times as 
fine as this, mechanics 
the world over rely on 
Brown & Sharpe precision 
tools. 


They are used every day 
in making fine measure- 
ments in mechanical in- 
dustries where accuracy is 
a paramount point. 


—_- 
It pays to look for the Brown & Sharpe trade 
mark when selecting precision tools. 


Hardware dealers can sup- 
ply you—or write for 
, Catalog No. 30. 
— e, —— See Also —— 
‘ CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
«it 1) ——CaATALOG— 
|BS BROWN & SHARPE MEG. CO. 
t J 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


BROWN & GHARPE TOOLS 


‘‘World’s Standard of Accuracy’”’ 


MILL RECEPTAC 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
Product for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural quali- 
ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 
Ideal Roll cover. 


Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experi- 
ence in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


101 Augusta St. -- Greenville, S. C. 





“NO-WASTE” 
LES 









Cans 
Boxes 
Barrels 


Trucks 


STANDARD FIBRE COMPANY 
10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


, ‘i —— See Also—— || 
Factories: Somerville, Mass. and Kennett, Pa. pa 7 cla 
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| Fabrics—Continued x % 
| Prints and Wash Silks Gaining = ( Vj oh air a 
i | Georgettes and wae > Crepes eee oe a Price and Volume } E . 
y roposition—Satins Active yw oS 
Titemystt tg py aie, Foceace of wel a 5h TEA facturers 


e 

t. 

amar 
, 


id 


narkets last week. Something of a price is very high due to lack of ade- 


. ~~ . 1 pie ‘) 
alling off was noted in the demand .’quate quantities of suitable raw stock. ; “yd 
irom certain branches of the cutting y + 2 iw LaIN 4 WON ce: uf ec 
up trades which, however, was nrade Crepe-de-Chines: \oving well par- ( Ja : : 
up by an* increased eall from other ticularly in pure dye washable num- pry, “ 
lines. Retailers operate as in past bers. Market for the numbers using Js 


> 


i 
J 


weeks, steadily and cautiously and 3-thd Canton filling shows slight im- 
hold to their policy of playing one provemeyt due to*sharp rise in raw 
house anxious to move some goods, material? Further advances here are 
against the other. expected. 

Prices as a general rule held steady fi * 
to firm throughout the market. One Sik Situation at a Glance: PRovuc- 


sales point and 
save money by 


, 


- s 

Ph78 

te Jet 
6 

a> 


4 
J 


Twa. 
iP 


rr 5 
reason for this condition is the fact rion: Unchanged at high rate. . Jad “yd 
that quotations on competitive lines of DEMAND: Rather large. p * pa 
staple silks were already on a basis Stocks: Not unusually large. + vs 

that did not permit any further paring Raw SILK: Prices firmer: stocks A Wi 0 t h Ir 0 0 1 N a 
away in price. Another reason was smaller locally. we er 
that raw prices gave evidence of con- SENTIMENT: Improv ed, mills put- anes 


‘ 
if 
/ 


siderable stability with indications not 
entirely lacking that quotations may 
be scraping bottom. The action of 
Canton raw prices is a case in point. 
The 14/16 grade, for instance, after 
holding between $3.80 and $4.10 for 
many months, finally has taken a sen- 
sational jump to $4.50. It is not out 
of the question that Japan prices may 


ting in fall materials confidently. 


0 


€ 
¢ 
. 


with 


LARVEX 


It is the only nationally known, nation- 


. 
Ne 


¢ 
+, 


Burlap Rises Again 


Spot Heavies in Demand and Are 
Advanced to 10.10c 

Notwithstanding the large March 

shipments of burlap from Calcutta to 

. hate . North America as reported late last 
show a similar recovery before many ; : 

~ week in the market, burlap continued 

months are past. : é 

ae its upward trend and goods in all posi- 

tions, spot, afloat and for shipment, 

made gains in price over those current 
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Prints: Gaining steadily. Houses 


handling them have experienced satis- 
factory volume and a little bit more 
than satisfactory profits this spring. 
Recent developments have indicated 
that buyers, particularly the dress 


a week ago. There has been consider- 
able inquiry for burlap in each of the 
three positions, but in a large propor- 
tion of instances business was not 


FR i PRA 
te im t 


ally advertised moth preventative. 


It is the easiest to use. No special equip- 
ment is necessary. No special handling. 


Simply put the proper quantity of Lar- 
vex into the last rinse water after dyeing 
and immerse the fabric in it for twenty 
minutes. Use the same kettles in which 


é 
te 


; ; ; affected. 
trade is going to use them to freshen 


up things tor the summer _ season. 
Florals on sheer and washable grounds 
appear the likeliest outlet for their 


The March shipment figures, as re- 
ported by cable from Calcutta, were 
105,000,000 yards to the east and west 
coasts of the United States and to 


e505 


‘« 
¢ 
t 


bee 


Pat A 
; : ; pg the dyeing is done. 
umerest. ate ie Canada. Had the figure been under \& Ja : 
ae rae . 90,000,000 yards it undoubtedly would ¢ Compare the ease of Larvex mothproof- ec 
Tie Silks: Holding in a strong posi- eet Fe aes - : ’ 7 
: r have precipitated greater buying than » 28 


ing with other treatments. Compare the 
cost. Then you will know why Larvex 


is used in many of the most progressive 
mills. 


tion and all houses report steady and 
well sustained business on them. 
Foulards and various jacquard pat- 
terns lead. 


that which has so far developed. 
During the current week the Calcutta 
bazaar was reported strong with fairly 


os 


t 
if 


£5 


‘ 
¢ 
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stable prices on goods for shipment. 
lor the more distant shipments there 
is, however, a disposition to bargain. 


* 2% * 
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Georgettes: Still a volume and price To get the actual figures and technical 


be he Tbe he 


proposition. Market is so competitive For 10% oz. goods on the spot, the P 3 information, return the coupon. There 

: e ‘Oo 2 OZ. FC sO 2 5 \ . ‘ 

that . number of firms that je market has risen to 10.!0c, while the is a real story behind Larvex so send 4 5} 
Or 2+ - ant aC S e . . { ; 

i merly prominent tactors in this same construction to arrive in one ‘Ja the coupon in today. 

class of goods have abandoned their 


week might have been had at 9.75c on 
Tuesday. These goods were quoted 
at 9.45¢c for April shipment from Cal- 
cutta, with July-September shipments 
at 9.15c. On 8 oz. goods, spots and 
afloat goods were at 7.05¢, and all 
shipment positions to September were 
at 7.00c. 


manufacture or have cut down to a 
third to a quarter of their former 
volume. Jobbers selling three thread 
8o square at $1.25 have to figure all 
costs to the bone to even make a 
salary out of their business. 
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T.W.—4-16-27 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 
Passaic, N. J. 
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Wash Silks: Interest active in these eet tnn i aceiensi 
qualities with radiums doing well al- Commemorates Opening of Schwar- 


Please send us full information on Larvex. 


ee 








though prices are close as yet. Broad- 
cloths in various patterns of stripes, 
and checks are receiving a strong call 
while plain goods are also good. 

+ *x* * 

Flat Crepes: Just as competitive as 
the georgettes with the added difficulty 
that seconds and returns make up an 
extra cost element that most houses 
either will not or cannot add to the 


zenbach Buildings 

At the request of friends, Robert J. 
F. Schwarzenbach of Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co., has issued, in attractive 
booklet form, an account commemor- 
ating the opening of the Schwarzen- 
bach Buildings at 468 and 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, in the spring of 
last year, and the dedication of the 
“Silk Clock” to the silk trade. 
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To officers of 
corporations 


The Equitableactsin the tollow- 
ing corporate trust capacities: 


1. As trustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust, securing 
bonds of railroad, public 
utility and industrial cor- 
porations. 








As transter agent and regis- 
trar of stock. (In the trans- 
fer of even a single share of 
stock there are thirty-five sepa- 
rate steps. Each one of them ts 
vital to proper transfer; if 
a single error 1s made confu- 


























Before you incorporate 


















ston, loss of time and expense 
> 


Remember that it takes years of special 
will result. ) 


training and experience to organize and con- 
duct a trustworthy department which can prop- 
erly handle the intricate detail involved in 
dividend disbursements, stock registrations and 
transfers, and other corporate financial matters. 


3. As depositary under protec- 
tive agreements or under 
plans of reorganization of 
railroad, public utility and 





industrial corporations. 











4. As agent and depositary for 


By appointing The Equitable transfer agent 
you assure yourself of the proper execution of 
this phase of your business, and effect a real 
economy in office overhead. Read the column 
at the left... then send for our booklet, Te 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, Transfer 
Agent. 


voting trustees. 


5, As assignee or receiver for 
corporations under action 
for the protection of credi- 

tors. 












As fiscal agent for the pay- 
ment of bonds, and coupons 
of states, municipalities and 














corporations. 











THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. Madison Ave. at 28th St. 247 Broadway 







Without incurring any 


obligation, consult the 






nearest oftice of The 


Equitable with regard to 






DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


Puicapecpnia;: Packard Building Cnicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
Battimore: Keyser Bidg., Calvert & Redwood Sts. San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 
ATLANTA: Healey Building 
LONDON . PARIS . MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $475,000,000 


any of the services rend- 







ered by our Corporate 





Trust Department. 


© E.T. C. of N.Y., 1927 
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No Change in South 

GASTONIA, S. C., APRIL, 9.—No 
important changes took place in the 
list of southern textile securities for 
the week. The general average of 25 
most active common stocks closed at 
110.96, according to the information 
as released by R. S. Dickson & Co. 
Good demand was noted for the Bel- 
mont chain of mills throughout the 
week, but on account of the’ scarcity 
of offerings only a few sales were 
made. Several of the Belmont stocks 
were marked up in price from $1 to 
S4 per share. The majority of other 
issues were quiet with little trading. 
Preferred shares continued in demand 
with bids increased on Flint, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins, American Yarn 7% 
Participating and a few other issues. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Beston Steck Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am Wool pfd....... 48 oe arc 
Am. Oise: OfG....»-; 825 81 84 
Amoskeag, com. NNN 61 <n hie 
Androscoggin ...... 45 45 50 
RU. 6 5685's 40.66 70 67 69 
og rae 124%, 126 129 
Berkshire Cot. ..... ee 124 127 
Bigelow-Htfd, com.. . 80% ... 5 a 
OE Sco ee a Sale ee alae 102 107 
POMP gc wets cess 41 38 43 
Esmond, pfd........ 98 98% ... 
BUONO. aio p 0 4.0 6 <0 10 10 13 
Parr AMGGR 2... ccc 164 155 160 
Great Pelle ....605 15 15 if 
Hamilton Woolen.. 28 29 32 
PRUE Ca SS SMEARED G 0.6 0% 24% 24 27 
Ipswich, pfd......... 87% 92 94 
Ipswich, com. ..... 48 47 50 
EIONOO: f5  550:010/0' 67% 69 72 
Ludlow Asso. ...... 183% 180 ao 
ng cies sb ee 114% 115 120 
Massachusetts ..... 7 65 70 
Merrimack, com..... 120% 120 23 
Nashua, com. ...... 48% 48 51 
Nashua, pfd. ...... 9416 93 rh 
NaumRea@ ...056s0. 171% 169 172 
Ss S YC Ae Bae “wes re 
J 24 20 21 
5 A eee 56% =... anne 
POROGNE wise dons 109% 108 112 
Plymouth Cordage... 115% 115 120 
Tremont & Suffolk. . 23% 22 25 
BOON Sab nod Cia ae as 27 27 30 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 


Acusheet Mile. 6 ....2.<5 90 94 
Beacen Mfg. com.......... 125 
Beacon Mfg., pfd.......... 92 cas 
Booth Mfg. Co., com...... 95 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd....... iat 95 
gi OA > re 117 cies 
Butler Mie. OO.. ..6656 55 49 54 
CACY. Dees Wise «ss 3 4 %0's 00 8s 92 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com... 99 102 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. pfd.. 80 “se 
Fairhaven Mill, pfd...... cae 7% 
Gosnold Mills, com........ 8 ark 
Gosnold Mills, pfd........ 2 30 
Gtimae@le Bee OO... sccces aa 73 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 104 108 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... aac 55 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd..... 50 53 
ASS ‘eee sae 92 
Manomet EA ee 4 6 
Nashhawena Mill ........ 65 noe 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 100 

N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 82% 
ella WM esis east ecess ROG eas 
Nouquitt Spng. Co........ peace 33 
Pemaquid Mille ........-; rr 26 
SNC ORG MG FDC isu, eisi diate ave 345 55 
Potomska Mills .......... 76 80 
Quissett Mills Co., com..... o4 ‘cae 
Quissett Mills Co., pfd..... 2 

s p Mfg. Co., com....... 7 8 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... ia 22% 
MOUS SD a ale a 45k WcS9.49:8 155 eS 
Babee Wee. soy cb ka ek eee 
Wavssutta Mills .......... 58 60 
Whitman Mills .......... 50 53 


x-dividend. 


Financing Fine Count Cotton Mills 





Interesting Coincidence of Expansion Financing of Southern 


Mill and Re-financing of Two Northern Mills 


Boston, APRIL 13. 


OR the purpose of capitalizing 


recent plant expansion and _ to 
provide more adequate working 
capital for increased business the 


Judson Mills, fine count cotton and 
silk fabrics, Greenville, S. C., is issu- 
ing $1,000,000 of 7% _ preferred 
stock, and coinciding in a rather in- 
teresting manner with this evidence 
of expansion of fine count manufac- 
ture in the South is the refinancing 
plan for the Waypoyset Mfg. Co., 
fine count cotton and silk fabrics, 
Central Falls, R. I., and report that 
a plan for taking over and refinanc- 
ing the Page Mfg. Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been 
completed. Both of the latter mills 
have been several months in finding 
anyone willing to risk their capital,, 
and their stockholders are fortunate 
in being able to get out with no 
greater loss. The Judson Mills, on 
the other hand, has experienced no 
difficulty in securing its financing 
upon a basis, and 
stockholders have every reason to 
expect increasing prosperity under 
the present efficient management. 
The incident does not mean that the 
South is threatening any such in- 
vasion of fine count cotton goods 
manufacture as has already occurred 
in medium and coarse count produc- 
tion, but it does mean that there is a 
strong trend in that direction and 
that the fine count mills of New 
England must be prepared to combat 
increasing southern competition. 


practically 


satisfactory 


Prices and Demand Negative 

The character of investment de- 
mand for textile securities and the 
recent price movement have been of 
negative character. Transactions 
have been of considerable volume, but 
give no evidence of discriminating 
buying, nor of any important in- 
crease in interest in such stocks. De- 
clines in certain stocks have fully off- 
set advances in others, and without 
any discernable reason for either 
movement. Amoskeag common sold 
as high as 64% on Thursday of last 
week in response to a new burst of 
buying, but since then has been com- 
paratively inactive and closed to day 
at 61, or at the identical closing price 
of a week ago. The preferred in the 
meantime has been practically inactive 
around 80. American Woolen pre- 
ferred touched a record low point 
yesterday of 5114 but reacted today to 
5378, which is a net loss for the week 
of 2% points; the common has sold 
within a range of 19% to 18% and 
closed today at 1834, or a loss of one 
point for the week. Pacific has 


downward trend but 
after selling at 36 yesterday advanced 


to 36! 


continued its 


today which is a net loss for 
the week of 1!'4 points. Bigelow- 
Hartford has soid within a range of 
807, to 79, and closed today at 80%, 
which is a net gain for the week of 
34 points. At today’s auctions Mo- 
nadnock, West Boylston — preferred, 
Salmon Falls and Otis scored marked 
advances, and the most notable de- 
clines were in Lancaster preferred, 
Androscoggin, Plymouth Cordage, 
Union Cotton and York. Practically 
all of the other sales were at moder- 
ate advances or declines. 


Salt’s Textile Shows Profit 

\ccording to report of the receiv- 
ers of the Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., filed in the Fed- 
eral Court at New Haven, Conn., 
and showing results of their operation 
of the plant up to January 1, there 
was a profit of $303,580 after deduct- 
ing depreciation, receivers’ fees and 
expenses and interest on borrowed 
money. During the period covered 
by the report the company’s debt was 
reduced $1,244,182 and the sum of 
$48,186 was spent for plant im- 
provement. 


Botany Mills’ Large Loss 

Botany Consolidated Mills,  Inc., 
woolens and worsteds, Passaic, N. J., 
reports for the year ended December 
31, 1926, a net loss of $4,485,458 
after deducting interest charges. 
This compares with a net profit for 
the previous year of $398,100, equal 
to $3.98 a share on the 100,000 shares 
of class A (par $50) stock. The 
large loss last year was due to the 
strike that kept most of the plant 
closed for the greater part of the 
year. A surplus of $1,731,298 at the 
close of the 1924 fiscal year was 
reduced to $1,900 at the end of 1925 
and the deficit December 31 last was 
$4,685,458. The consolidated income 
account for the last two years com- 
pares as follows: 


1926 1925 
Loss before int... ‘ $3, 891,654 $992,983 
Prof applic to min stk.. 8, 787 1,205 
Loss Rsbieceesusesews 3, 882, 867 $991,778 
Interest ‘ oon 602,591 593, 678 
Net loss os 4,485,458 £398,100 
Class A divs — 200, 001 400,000 
WEE, Noksusiesovicense 4,685, 458 1,900 





t Profit. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. Directors Sued 
A trustee’s writ filed in the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court is the 
first step in a $4,000,000 suit against 
directors of the Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
cotton goods, Lowell, Mass., to en- 
force their liability for losses from 
1921 to August, 1925, the suit being 
brought by Hans Dege of Lowell, 
Mass., the owner of 40 shares of the 





company’s stock, in behalf of himself 
and any other stockholder who may 
wish to join in the suit. The defend- 
ant directors named are John E, 
Thayer, Jr., Charles P. Curtis, Felix 
Rackemann, George H. Whiting, 
Thomas P. Beal, Jr., and Arthur 
Adams, and Arthur Cumnock of Cat- 
lin & Co., New York City, a former 
director. The attorneys for the 
plaintiff state that on February 11, 
1926, demand was made in writing 
ot the directors as of that date that 
they bring suit on behalf of the com- 
pany against these defendants and 
that they refused. It is also alleged 
that the receivers of the company are 
unwilling to bring suit against these 
defendants. The plaintiff alleges 
that if the defendants had done any- 
thing to acquaint themselves with the 
actual condition of the company or 
had used ordinary business diligence 
they could have ascertained the true 
condition of the affairs of the com- 
pany, and he asks that the defendants 
be decreed liable for all losses of the 
company. 

The full bench of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court has confirmed 
the decree of Judge Morton author- 
izing receivers of the Hamilton Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, Mass., to sell the phys- 
ical property to Marden & Murphy of 
Lowell, the price being $700,000. 


Judson Class B Preferred 


The Judson Mills, fine cotton and 
silk fabrics, Greenville, S. C., have 
increased their authorized and out- 
standing capitalization by the issue 
of $1,000,000 of 7% cumulative Class 
B preferred stock and this has been 
offered at $100 par and accrued divi- 
dends through Courts & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Standing ahead of the class B 
issue is $1,000,000 of 7% cumulative 
preferred of which $880,000 is out- 
standing, and there is also an issue 
of $2,500,000 of common stock. The 
proceeds of the Class B issue will be 
used to provide additional working 
capital necessitated by the expansion 
of the company during the last few 
years, and to capitalize that portion 
of recent increases in plant account 
and investments in affiliated com- 
panies; since 1922 plant account has 
been increased by $1,128,904 after 
setting up depreciation reserve for 
this period amounting to $661,080, 
and the corporation’s investment in 
affliated companies have been in- 
creased $932,228. The corporation 
has no funded indebtedness of any 
description and none can be created 
without the consent of holders of at 
least 75% of the preferred stock. 
The annual dividend requirements of 
the $1,880,000 of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock amount to $131,600, and 
in the last eight years net earnings 
available for dividends, after charg- 
ing off liberal depreciation and heavy 
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An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine nas earned 
itself a reputation for ecenemy 
ir. hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy te eperate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print reem, fer sewing Weelen, 
Cetten, Burtap and ether 
fabrics of all weights, wet er 
dry. Sewing Head eperates 
without arm or connection. 


Wr'te fer details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 





No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN @G CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Associated for 81 years with the Scientific American 
1582 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 
24 West 4oth Street, 7 " 
New York City Washington, D.C. 
1351 TOWER BUILDING 
Chicago, Ill 





674 HOBART BUILDING 


San Francisco, Cal. 
563 VAN NUYS BUILDING 
Los Angeles, Cal 


©2/G~e 


s and Trade Marks by Request Associates in 


All Foreign Countries 








The largest manufacturers in the United States of 


SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 


Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machimery 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 


730 Walnut Street 
GUARANTEED THE BEST 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 
Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 


WALBUCK ceavons 


20 Colors—Always Uniform 
for wool, worsted, cotton and rayon yarns and piece goods 


Easily Washed Out 
WALBUCK CRAYON CO. 


638-640 Haverhill St., 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SAGAS ** ASeSEGESAS * ASESLS2S2° 2525 * ASEGASeS252 A52525 2S 25 eS eSe5 e525 2525 2525 252525 25252605 25 PS2SeS 25 
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DEEP WELL DRILLING—DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been solving 
water problems satisfactorily for 33 years for 
textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc Richmond, Va. 
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L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


A. M. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


BALING PRESS 
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Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK | 


Established ever 85 Years 








J. P. STEVENS & €O., Inc. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE FROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 









Bought and So!d Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 


and offer our services in this line. 








RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists ir Textile Cost Service 

Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 
Cost Methods 

“Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Send for free booklet, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1554 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 





(HYDRAULIC) 


PATENTS 






50 te 300 Old South nuliiing, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases « Trade Marks - Copyrigh!s 
TONS PRESSURE Special Attention to Textile Invention 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your Parks- na Company 
wor 






Ask us abeut them 
Dunning & Boscher: 
Press Co., Inc 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A 


Engineers & Contractor 
BR. Industrial Piping and Air Condit 


B Profit by  ParkSpray 
., "HIGH DUTY CLIMAT! E” 
F tie Boston Charlotte 
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Financial—Continued | 


Federal taxes have averaged $427,741 
a vear, equal to more than three 
times the annual dividend require- 
ments of the preferred stock. Gross 
earnings for the 1926 fiscal year be- 
fore charge-offs aggregated $416,116, 
an after depreciation of $120,000 
an! deduction of $50,000 for esti- 
mated Federal, State and income 
taxes there was left net earnings of 
$246,116. The balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1926, shows net quick 
assets of $1,709,692, or approxi- 
mately $100 a share for each share of 
preferred stock, and net tangible 
assets of $6,248,329, or over $330 for 
each share of preferred stock. The 
Judson plant is carried on the books 
at $3,178,456, which compares with a 
replacement value as of December 31, 
1925, estimated by J. E. Sirrine & 
Co. of Greenville, S. C., at $5,- 
353,018. The Judson is one of the 
best managed and merchandised fine 
count mills in the country and its 
plant is maintained at a high degree 
of efficiency. The corporation ope- 
rates 52,864 spindles and 2,038 looms 
and has housing sufficient for em- 
ployees needed to operate the plant 
on night and day shifts. Common 
stock control was formerly owned by 
the late James B. Duke, and is now 
owned by Duke interests. 


Waypoyset Recapitalization 
Stockholders of the Waypoyset 
Mig. Co., fine count cotton goods, 
Central Falls, R. L, whose affairs 
have been in the hands of a creditor’s 
committee for several months, voted 
to accept on Thursday a reorganiza- 
tion and refinancing plan based upon 
in otfer submitted by William Iselin 
& Co., commission merchants, New 
York City, who are to become the 
selling agents for the reorganized 
company. The old Waypoyset com- 
pany was capitalized at $2,300,000, of 
Which $300,000 was preferred stock 
and the balance common stock, both 
ot $100 par value. The new capital 
structure consists of 10,500 no par 
shares of prior preference cumulative 
convertible stock to pay $7 annually, 
3.500 no par shares of cumulative 
preterence stock to pay $7 annually, 
and 66,500 shares of no par common 
stock, all of which stocks have equal 
voting power. William Iselin & Co. 
ll make a cash advance of $900,000 
0 liquidate a portion of present in- 
debtedness and to provide working 
capital, and will receive for this ad- 
\ 10,500 shares of prior prefer- 
tock and 20,500 shares of no 
mmon_ stock: 500 shares each 
prior preference and no par 
n stocks will be transferred to 
ell and $47,500 in payment 
t will be paid into the Waypoy- 
isury. Of the 3,500 shares of 
tive preferred stock, 500 
s to be issued to Weill Bros., 
selling agents of the com- 
) discharge an indebtedness of 


i erred stockholders of the old 

} ° 

M vset company will have the 
e of exchanging their stock 
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share for share for 3,000 shares of | 
new cumulative preferred, and old 
common stockholders will be allowed | 
to exchange their stock on a share- | 
for-share basis for 20,000 shares of 
the new no par common. The old 
common stockholders will also be | 
given the right to subscribe pro-rata 
to blocks of prior preference stock 
and no par common stock owned by 
William Iselin & Co. at $95 per 
block of one share of each issue. 

To protect William Iselin & Co. in 
their assumption of the old com- 
pany’s liabilities against possible pay- 
ment of its indebtedness undisclosed 
by the balance sheet as of March 12, 
1927, it is provided that they shall 
receive for each $15 thus paid one 
share of new common stock, but not 
to exceed a total of 5,000 shares. 
William Iselin & Co. will act as sell- 
ing agents at cost and without fur- 
ther compensation until July 1, and 
thereafter during the life of the con- 
tract “at an amount or rate to be 
agreed upon, estimated to cover their 
actual costs and an amount equal to 
10% of profits, if any, available for 
payment of dividends, as determined 
by the board of directors of the cor 
poration, remaining after the pay- 
ment or setting aside for payment of 
the current dividend on the prior 
preference stock, provided that in 
such determinaton no allowance shall 


WANTED 


A New York Commission House 
with wide experience and elabo- 
rate facilities solicits the oppor- 
tunity to handle a Southern Turk- 
ish Towel Product of a sale value 
approximating $2,000,000. 


Would appreciate hearing from 
those who may have, or can pro- 
vide necessary equipment. 


Correspondence will be held in 
strictest confidence. 


Address Adv. 247, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


be made for Federal income taxes 
and depreciation.” 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares — —~ 
were made at Wednesday's auctions: 





Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
15 Lancaster, pfd 1) 7 15 e 
4 Devonshire Mills 14 
‘Heo as By Rail and Water 
5) Everett \ 1 95 lot 
1 (Ipswich, com ace l 
45 West Boylston, pfd Lin 
25 West Boylstor con 1 « 
25. Salmo Valls 0 29 +. 7% : : : : . 
ae 10021 3 Textile mills on lines of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
a . 1 way in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga 
‘ is x ¥ T . . . 
5 Wamsutta 1 8 1 District get prompt and dependable railway trans- 
32 Naumkeag 1M 171! 


30 Plymouth Cordage* portation for their products to the major markets of 


a ; 81% > the United States. From the Port of Savannah— 
“smond, pid.. sa ™ ° . 

10 Pepperell 4 M the sea terminal of the Central of Georgia System— 
"=e asa Wee ** excellent coastwise steamship service is available to 
20 American Mfg. pfd 1H R2% + By 


North Atlantic ports. Savannah is also a port of call 
for steamship lines to European and South American 
ports. 


595 Total 
* Ex. Div 


Silk Stocks on N.Y. Exchange If you finish your goods in your own plant, then 
(Week ending. Abril 12) you know how important it is to get them to buyers 
1927 . when wanted. Write us for information about textile 


Til a ibd hacdawice. Se SG a Oe manufacturing conditions, including rail and water 
ae ee Costes, Sees 700 14 12% 12% transportation service in the territory served by 
57 5o Julius Kayser 6 . a 

16 11% H. R. Mallinson... 1 19M, 1114 12% Central of Georgia lines. 


14%, 12 Van Raalte 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(Week ending April 12) 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


Seer gs oe CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
Sia vise . i 000304 10-0 413 Liberty Street, West, 


BowMANSTOWN, Pa. Local plant 


Savannah, Georgia 











W. F. Hofford, Inc., hosiery and knit 
ting twists of all kinds, is running full 
time with a larger volume of business 
developing than for several months. male 
WHILKESBARRE, Pa. It is reported the Nad — 
mill occupied by Magagna Bros., at 48 GEORGIA 
Monroe St., commission silk throwsters, 
having 10,000 spindles. has been sold ‘o 


Henry Reitman Co., New York 









Spinners Processing Co. 
Ply Mercerized 


The excellence of these yarns has built up a 
steady clientele among discerning knitters. 
Quality all the way through— uniformly 
spun yarns processed with modern equip- 
ment into mercerized yarns of notable lustre 
and dye effectiveness. Available in any 
form of put up — all counts. 






































Single Mercerized 

Yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY for 
exacting plaiting and splicing requirements. 
All counts — bleached, tinted, dyed. 
Carded and Combed 


The JOHNSTON YARNS have won a real 
reputation. Back of them is a corps of mills 
thoroughly attuned to one standard. 


Johnston Mills Company 


‘“‘Direct to Consumer’’ 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: ihnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 166 W. Jackson Blvd. ADING, PA. 


yee UF 
EARN ll 






YARNs 
iy Y 









Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 





Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Ctreet, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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DEPENDABLE 
COTTON YARNS 


Product of 


Flint Manufacturing Co. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Many world-famed knitted and 
woven fabrics are made in whole 
or in part of Flint fine yarns. At 
this plant we spin combed 26s 
to 80s, single and ply, suitable 
for knitting, weaving, lace and 
converting purposes. 


Quotations and samples promptly 
submitted. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


















Also exclusively representing 
GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARROW MILLS, INC. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 










Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained om combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 
























STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office Lafaye.te Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 
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Chattanooga Yarn Market Was 
(Quiet 
HATTANOOGA, TENN. — Quietness 
tured the Chattanooga yarn mar- 





Spinners’ Condition Spotty 


Many Behindhand on Deliveries, but Others Apparently Need 


erally reported to be sold ahead until 
July, but on the very 
he has refused to consider business !t 
is stated offers have been made direct 


counts on which 


. to the trade for May shipment. This 
: reek ing April o. Business y. ee 
ke pat ap Pipe mn Sere = : irregularity also applies to price, for 
ihe e 7 S SS t Ss c ro Vv = ae * . . . ° 4 . . . - 
as ee ee ae ee HE condition of cotton yarn spin- loss, basing their calculations on the while the market is essentially firm, 
due to the fact that many of the lead- 


ing yarn brokers, as well as the offi- 
cials of knitting and spinning plants, 
were attending the annual meeting of 


ners in relation to the demand for 
their product is a matter for general 
discussion in the selling market. There 
is no doubt that a good many spinners 


own. 
A Spotty Condition 
In spite of the fact that complaints 
are heard regarding the backwardness 


cotton which they 


generally speaking, here and there in- 
cidents crop up which show that spin- 
ners are in need of business and will 


ea Seas : take orders below the generally quoted 
sae National Association ia Hosiery have orders on their books which will of deliveries and inability to place level. 
_ Underwear Manufacturers in carry them for some time. This is orders for nearby shipment, it is evi- Buyers Generally Indifferent 
Philadelphia. evidenced by their refusal to take dent that in a few cases spinners are Little interest on the part of the 
Most of the delegates arrived back further business and also inability to in a position to take business from consumer is evinced at the moment, 
in the city the last of the week and make deliveries at an early date. And stock. This situation may be explained, This lack of interest is credited as 
are now once more at their desks. yet this condition is not universal, for in part at least, by reported requests being the result of comparatively poor 
[here were no price changes except- it is believed by those close to the for the postponement of deliveries. It distribution of the buyer’s product. If 
ing that silk advanced sc a lb. The situation that certain spinners are in is not felt this has been a general the buyer has been unable to market 


silk market was reported here as much 
stronger. Thrown silk is quoted on 
basis of $6.35 per Ib. Rayon is still 


need of business. It is also believed 
that, unless market demand should 
show an improvement in the near fu- 
ture, there will be an accumulation in 


move on the part of buyers, but here 
and there the consumer is said to have 
asked that deliveries be held up tem- 
porarily, and this provides a 


his goods for any distance ahead, he 
is not inclined to anticipate his yarn 


requirements. In other words, he is 


} > certai restricting his var “rs to actual 
listed at $1.50 per Ib. for the 150 ther in é certain re tricting his yarn orders to actual 
lenier size certain directions. This does not mean amount of yarn which can be shipped business done. In the majority of 
{ - . - . . . - ° 
it that a prophecy of burdensome stocks practically as required. It is also felt trades consuming cotton yarns, reports 
Tens carded cones are quoted at . : : ; nee : : : 

, : ~~ is generally made, but at the same time that reports in certain quarters about as to future business, as well as to 
26% to 27c with 20s at 29 to 29%c. .. °. ¢ that a good many spinne ‘Ils bei ld ahead ar s fully current demand, for the prod f 
Mercerized 26s-2 bri é d it is felt that a good many spinners mills being sold ahead are not as fully current demand, tor the product of 
1e Z S-2 g 2c ° ° e 

a to »2¢ and have cheap cotton, bought at a con- in accordance with the truth as buyers these plants, are not as encouraging 
aces 81 to 83c. Combed singles quo- siderably lower level than to-day’s have been led to believe. The offers as they might be. This fact is given 
tations are 37 to 38c for 18s and 74 to’ market, and rather than close down which have been made. mostly direct as a reason for the backwardness of 


76c for 70s. There have 


been no they will spin this raw material, trust- from the spinner, would seem to give buyers in committing themselves for 
changes in any of these prices for ing that it can be sold at a profit. color to this belief. As an illustration, anything but retail quantities. It is 
several weeks. Certainly they do not figure on any an important spinner had been gen- admitted by the buyers themselves that 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 





Carded—(Average Quality) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 12s .— —35% 30s — —46 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 4s ......... - 3638s — —48 
0M OE ios is beeen es — —24 RES AR a 28 28 BP kw ac 'ereces — —36% 408 .... cece eee — —50 
Acre i ahieluse sos ag Sls- eho a ee RE old ps a Srecbv.s RSA OA — —30 BO gS Cie Wasa do we OA — —37 BO 66 6618 0.0.0 ee www weinen ee Oe 
ara 5i6ve wae arden eho aed aeewitme — —25 Pe Wass Saea tei les Oe 20s — —38 WN hb doen eno ena meats 63 —65 
RRM pitta aiesiareieisschavtie als ey SO DOB: cis vic oss Sens ae cee en - —34 248 — —4]) MOO sic paecn taste ot eee alens — —75 
Rr iitaa s ditewiinvnesa ue pide a ME csi kaa kagcavenns — —43 28s ..... 44 80s ceoueaee Le 85 
ON SIC oe ae... 88 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
RRA Ss siDdact grim slay — —25 30s2 ........... ween 3344—34 SOE sini qecceasncesga se RR GOOD ni issvcccdaskesens 1 05—1 08 
SC Nai vcs week eases —— a a 40 41 ERR 59 —63 Singles 
RED A aT) be — —26% 40s-2 ae ..42 —42 oo ee oe ee 63 —65 SE ae nae Kg dma leuare ne werkt — —85 
MMM Gh io yg teiy acd cela — -27 40s-2 High breakage .44 —44 SM Shs Fee ineeecceece 65 —67 408 ......... ccc cece eee — —88 
EEA Re eee — —28 ne a ad —— OM 6 os esc cane nekewese 70 —72 Sis iis ve einwneiaaanvas — —93 
NE Ree '8s bine iesake uae: — —Sl GOeB 2... ccc cc cceeeess — —56 rte BS OO WR an ec cnsacroincasuens — —1 03 
cs 08-2 .80 —83 70s — ap oF 
Toa titsaiees yaalee 25 on * (il a VOB oo. eee e ee. 93 —96 808 .... 6. eee eee eee — |e 
See es 514—2 accra) 52 4.4 Seale 3% -- 33 ou 
ee te eee eee gs 3544—36 re ee Quality) 
UR Siheevanenyceke reas BE GE GOB oon ce eee ce cone css - —44 ingle Cones 
el cincsands a i ‘i oe 2 ee Carded Combed 
Nin ne detain 2 —! ee 268 ...34 —-85 4 —4 
aie chard coos se MMI ivncosevssne- 31%—32 M48... 30 31, 38 —40 30s... 36 —38 48 —52 
or ee 0636-08). Stee .......c.....<....2eo8 168 ........ 30%—31% 39 —41 36s 41 —43 53 —58 
NT ih aifonn MesN dice ues de, A TE vin sn'ninsn'n-v divine ws 34. —341% 188 ........ 31 —32, 40 —42 = 408 ........ 45 —47 55 —60 
REE fi catkins ¢:3 ois areis Wank sere — —27 40s-2 ordinary .......... 43 —44 208 ........ 314%4—32% 41 —43 508 ........ eiieliaam 60 —65 
ME Coc eS a el TE eens Os es aay il 248 ........ 33 —34 43 45 608 ........ — = 70 —75 
RUE. aie: waists areala'e ise — —28 oe — —857 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 23- 231he : white, 24 2414c. 208-2 ...... wine — —— a et PS 55 —60 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) BOM ev nsrds ay tea dewees 44 —46 NE data cwesgiat eas 60 —65 
GR mise wh ue aan = UE ee = SO 288-2 .46 —48 COB creme eteiaeceens 68 —73 
VS eee cece eee ee eee ees — —24% 22s (silver Jaeger) ......30%—31 a5 4s phe eekvens WE DR cevecsvevenvenaens 75 —80 
28 ve eeeeeeee eee eeeees a 24s eR aaa 20 29M 368-2 BO <i GIR anseccedscwaans 90 —95 
MAR ey alee cameos intr hectare — —25Y Beh, Rte —30M% 
ROR ain cic eee aaa — —26 P 30s tying i Dies ss wee cids- OES Combed Rime Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4ply 
RUB shee urate eis ass Ww ee ee — —27 30s extra quality.. 33 —34 Peeler Sakelarides 
WN cdcsabisoneauueaees NG MU oe whi i ici 2 6 3 42 —43 ‘aie Papen — —— Best 
SBE cece evce ccd ) — DS or —_—- 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality ) Riis ci viene A el 59—60 74 79 as 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s 55 —-56 61—62 76 $1 — 
208-2 — —40 Pix ong bea evi aie 3% ...04 —56 40s — —6l 66—67 81 86 — 
WO acca suaxnounbedys os —@ Ofe@ ...........:......88 —85 458.0... a ell 71L—72 86 OF nce 
Mek: fo ccccccuccaecat OE FI ko vcckicscissseccns 73 —75 WS ciuiecae ns on, =a 76—77 91 6 an 
SiR ec. en MO 83 —85 60s — on 86—87 1 03 108 — 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business 


t b f : u April 13. They do not cover lower or 
ted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 77. For staple cotton prices, see page 79. 


higher qualities unless specifically 
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MERGERIZED 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 521 Court St. James Building 
HIGHPOINT, N. C. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ey would run little risk in placing 
ders for the future today, although 
me express the belief that the cur- 
nt upward trend of cotton is not to 
mtinue indefinitely and that if the 


irket weakens yarn will show a 
milar weakness. The majority of 
inners combat this idea for they 


aim that today varns are not selling 
a fair margin above replacement 
‘osts, and that cotton would have to 
» down very materially before they 
could afford to lower their prices. 
No Stocks in Selling Markets 
lhe absence of supplies in selling 
markets is a matter of gossip, especi- 
lly at the present time when demand 
is largely for current shipment. Sell- 
ing agents who want small amounts 
ind have endeavored to secure them 
irom their competitors are forcibly 
impressed with this situation. It is 
simply an illustration of the condition, 
emphasized in these columns from 
to time during the last tew 
months, to the effect that the dealer 
is carrying less and less stock and is 
buying less and less yarn for his own 
account. The experience of the last 
two years has made the majority very 
wary on buying and holding yarns for 
a profit. Losses have been more fre- 
quent than profits, and the risk incur- 
red has been too great for the major- 
ity to wish to repeat their experiences. 
Unless conditions should change very 
materially, no one looks for a rever- 
the former method of mer- 
chandising varns, but rather a devel- 
opment of direct selling through 
exclusive agencies, involving some of 
the most important spinners of south- 
ern carded yarns. 


time 


sion to 


Providence Engineers Offer Aid 


to Cotton-Textile Institute 

PROVIDENCE, R. I—At a joint meet- 
ing of the Providence Engineering 
Society and the Providence Section of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, a resolution was adopted 
offering to The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute their assistance in promoting the 
textile industry. Frank R. McGowan, 
engineer, associated with the Institute, 
liscussed manufacturing problems. It 
was voted to recommend that the 
national society offer similar assist- 
ance, 
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Annual Convention of Sigma 
Phi Tau Last Week 


The annual convention the 
Sigma Phi Tau fraternity was held 
in Philadelphia last week-end. It was 
agreed by all who attended that this 


of 


was the most successful convention 
head in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Kobin, an official of the 


Realsilk Hosiery, Mills, Indianapolis, 
was present, as of the 
men from Fall The banquet 
Was a special feature. 

A memorial fund was inaugurated 
and over $200 was collected. This fund 
was in memory of two members who 
passed away during the year. 

This annual event marks the getting 
together of the older members who 
are out in the textile world and whose 
experiences are for the 
benefit of the undergraduates. This 
fraternal organization, the mother 
chapter of which is located at the 
Philadelphia Textile School, is one of 
the most widely known organizations 
of its kind, 


were many 


River. 


recounted 


I. C. C. Rate in Cotton Upheld 

WasHiInNGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
Supreme Court held on April 11 that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has jurisdiction under the Panama 
Canal Act over rail-and-water and 
rail-water-rail carriers operating over 
routes from Oklahoma, via Galveston, 
to New England points. The Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
and the St. Louis-San_ Francisco 
Railway had attacked an order of the 
Commission authorizing establishment 
of joint rates on cotton over the lines 
of the Mallory Steamship Company 
and the Southern Pacific 4c per 
100 Ibs. lower than the all-rail rates. 


Co. 


Neal With Johnston Mills Co. 


Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Chattanooga, 
Chicago and Reading, announce 
that E. J. Neal, formerly connected 
with Wm. Whitman Co., at Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago office of Johnston Mills Co. 
Mr. Neal is one of the most widely 
known yarn salesmen in the western 
territory. 
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SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s te 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 
Whites, Stock, 


Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
LINN MILLS —CORRIHER MILLS 


Double Carded Combed Peeler 
12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sele Representatives 


Bladenbero Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Milis 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 






Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAAR 


Cc 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 
Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 
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MOHAIR, ALPACA 
CAMEL HAIR Fast Delivery Service 


AND | Daily 128 package cars radiate from 
Chattanooga to all parts of the Country. 


CASHMERE YARNS | This fast delivery obviates the need for 


carrying large stocks on hand, thus reduc- 
ing carrying charges and cutting down 
10s to 60s | overhead. ‘This fast delivery service is 
another reason why users of Dixie Yarns 


For Weaving and Knitting : | 3 have Certified Satisfaction. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


S -s and P, 
119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET pee ay ene 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES Hote : ; 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Wide Range in 


Combed Yarns 





Difference of Four Cents Between Several Spinners’ Prices— 


Carded Yarns Easier 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Li. last two weeks have witnessed 

.everal interesting developments 
in the combed and mercerized sections 
of the market, there being insufficient 
business in carded qualities passing to 
develop comment, except that carded 
yarn prices continue easy with the 
trend being downward. During the 
week of the knit goods exhibition -one 
of the larger mercerizers advanced 
quotations on all counts of mercerized 
yarns three cents a pound, making 
their price on 60s-2, 83c instead of Soc, 
-os-2 were raised to 96c instead of 
g3c and 80s-2 were advanced to $1.08, 
having formerly, been held at $1.05 and 
other counts were raised in propor- 
tion. At the time of writing no 
change has been reported by the other 
mercerizers, a majority of whom were 
quoting until this time on the old 
basis of 80c for 60s-2. 


Wide Range of Prices 

While there is naturally a diver- 
gence of opinion as to the future a 
majority believe that most merceri- 
zers will in the near future raise 
yuotations to a basis of 83c for 60s-2 
as already has been named by one of 
the most prominent factors in these 
yarns. Basis for this prediction is 
found in the gray varn section of the 
market where a similarly mixed con- 
dition is apparent. One of the largest 
groups of combed yarn spinners an- 
nounced early this week an additional 
advance in combed yarns, equal in 
most instances to the above advance 
made in mercerized yarns by this 
particular concern. These spinners 
early this week announced price of 
s6c for 50s-2, 65c for 60s-2, 74c for 
7os-2 and 84c for 8os-2 all mercer- 
wing twist, these quotations being 
irom two to three cents higher than 
asked for the same varn last week. 
All combed spinners, however, did 
not follow this advance and a prom- 
iment chain of mills specializing in 
combed yarns, both single and ply, 
stated on Tuesday they had made no 
change in their asking-prices and did 
not contemplate making any so far 
as they knew at that time. This group 
i mills were prepared to take busi- 
ness on a basis of 39¢ for 20s-2, 45¢ 
lor 30s-2, 46c for 36s-2, 5o0c for 40s-2, 
‘Ic to 62¢ for 60s-2. 72¢ for 70s-2 and 
Sze for 8os-2. In other words they 
‘ere still quoting on the same price 
evel as last week irrespective of the 
‘act one of the largest spinners of 
“ese varns had advanced prices on 
“me yarns two to three cents a pound. 
his is an unusual condition to report 
and the future will be watched closely 
see which group has diagnosed the 
market trend most accurately. 


Will Advance Hold? 
Will the majority of mercerizers 
“vance prices three cents to the level 


already named by this one mercerizer 
or will this concern find it imperative 
to return to their former level of Soc 
for 60s-2? This development depends 
upon a number of factors in the market 
but the consensus of opinion is that in 
the near future most mercerizers will, 
largely because of the increasing 
strength of combed yarns, find it im- 
perative to raise prices more nearly 
in line with this higher basis already 
named by one. In the combed section 
of the market the same question is 
being asked. Will the spinners still 
quoting prices named a week ago, the 
lowest at this time, with a difference 
of three cents in several instances 
lower than the higher priced spinners, 
be able to adhere to the same price 
basis or will they also in the near 
future find it necessary to raise prices 
more nearly in line with the most 
recent advance named by others? 
Such a_ condition unusual in 
combed varns as in mercerized, a dif- 
ference of three cents between con- 
cerns whose prices usually vary no 
more than a cent so far 
prices are concerned. 


is as 


as asking- 


There is little interest apparent in 
carded varns so far as new business 
is concerned. Manufacturers are 
buying in smaller quantities than 
last month, and immediate deliveries 
are specified in most sales, contracting 
having largely disappeared in both 
weaving and knitting varns. This 
condition is largely the result of the 
trend of prices during the last two 
weeks, spinners and dealers now of- 
fering to sell at prices averaging at 
least a cent under those named two 
weeks ago. When this occurs interest 
from manufacturers’ contracts, as has 
been found during the last two weeks, 
and manufacturers are expected to 
continue to buy along these lines until 
firmness reappears. 

It is now possible to buy 
warps of average quality at 27'%c and 
dealers state they are able to procure 
this count from spinners at 28c, or a 
cent under the lowest priced spinner 
two weeks ago. A similar condition 
is reported in 30s-2, sales being made 
here below 34c in sales of ordinary 
quality varn and dealers assert they 
are able to secure this count from 
spinners at 34%c or a cent and a 
half below price of two weeks ago. 


20s-2 


Fair Combed Interest 

This situation in carded yarns is 
in contrast to that in combed and mer- 
cerized, fair to good volume of new 
business being reported in the latter 
yarns during the last two weeks. Fair 
sized amounts of two-ply combed for 
mercerizing have been sold and in 
addition knitters have taken good 
sized quantities of single combed in 
popular counts this week, one concern 


reporting sales of 20,000 Ibs., calling 
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Reliability 


As a Buyer, you naturally 
want your contracts to reflect 
your judgment of market 
conditions — but 


are you 


equally careful to make 


yourself secure on the deliv- 
ery of QUALITY yarn, by 
placing these contracts with 
a firm of Unquestioned 
Integrity? 

CANNON MILLS will 
always deliver yarns of Qual- 
ity, and the service of our 
organization is always avail- 
able in helping you to judge 
the proper time to cover. 


“ QUALITY ALWAYS” 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 














































ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 


UP TO 100’S a DYED 
BLEACHED 
Single 


and Ply ee AIR DRIED 


Quality for Quality 


T goes without saying that quality 
begins with the yarn used. If 
your goal is a quality knit or woven 
product, Belmont Yarns are a logical 
choice. They offer a versatile de- 
pendable source for a host of needs. 
Practically every count, twist and 
put-up. 
Match them up with the product 
you are making. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
BELMONT, N. C. 
Representatives 
GRIFFITH & HURLBURT 
510 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JOHN F. TRAINOR, Eastern Manager 
17 East 42nd St., New York City, Murray Hill 0614 


BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


Spun from selected cotton 


DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 
WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


HENDERSON 
& HARRIET 
Mulls, Henverson, N.C. 








Why Our Yarns? 


We repeat—why our yarns? Are 
they any better than those you are now 
using? 

At any rate, let’s lay our cards down 
on the table. In other words — com- 
pare! A trial order of National Yarns 
will pave the way. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 





Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N.C. 
M. A. Henderson, Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chattanooga, Tenn Johnston Building 


Philadelphia, Pa Fall River, Mass Reading, Pa. 
Stewart MecConaghy 0. S. Hawes & Bro Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road 712 North Sth St. 


McCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 


for the making of Laces, Curtains, 
Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 


Representative for U. S. 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


three fine counts of single combed 
Certain mercerizers in this 
have sufficient business in 

|, particularly on dyed mercerized 

ns, to make it necessary for them 

run more than one shift a day. This 
is not general as other mercerizers 
here are not working full time, al- 
ugh they too report an improvement 
demand compaied with last 
nth. Several have advance bust- 
s of fair proportions on their books 
but are finding knitters slow in giving 
on 


rns. 
‘tion 


+ 


as 


specifications these contracts. 


Carded Yarns Decline 


Pressure to Sell Increases, But 
Combed Yarns Relatively Firm 
Boston.—Owing to continued limited 

demand and increased efforts of a 

considerable number of spinners and 

dealers to secure business prices of 
meditm and coarse count carded 


declined another half cent 
e qualities, while low grade 
containing a considerable per- 
of tinged and stained 
from ™% to 
count carded 
are slightly firmer than 
weaving yarns, but as compared with 
prices ruling two or three weeks ago 
declines of to Ic. 
yarns relatively a little 
than carded, but ths may be 
part to sized contracts 
mercerizers within the last 
week or ten days at concessions. 
Price concessions on carded yarns 
not stimulated demand to any 
extent; in fact, they have tended to 
confirm buyers in their belief that 
production in excess of unfilled 
orders and that they need only to con- 
tinue hand-to-mouth buying in order 
to profit by the probable development 
further weakness among spinners 
in the raw cotton market. 
Shrewd buyers are well aware that 
spinners now operating on a_ night 
and day schedule are making the price 
basis for the market, and that con- 
demand not of sufficient 
volume to absorb this increase in pro- 
duction. 


yarns have 
on averag 
yarns 
waste, 
off 
coarse 


centage 
cottons 


Medium 
hosiery yarns 


are Ic. 


and 


from % 


they show 


Combed are 
firmer 
due in good 


placed by 


have 


is 


Oo! 


and 


suming is 


Business with northern spinners 
continues unsatisfactory and few are 
fully employed. The exceptions are 
those mills that are employed largely 
on specialty yarns, and a few that 
ire operating on a night and day 
basis and are meeting southern prices. 
As to whether or not business with 
latter satisfactory cannot be 
learned until financial statements are 
made public at the end of their fiscal 
vear 


the is 


Cotton Waste Less Active 


Comber Not Quite So High—Sub- 
stantial February Exports 

Boston.—The market has quieted 
down considerably. Supplies from 
northern mills are arriving slowly. 
Prices on most sorts are maintained 
firmly. Combers and threads occupy 
the limelight. Now that the covering 
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movement in peeler comber is over 
and export demand has eased down | 
this material trifle 
offered around 1234c with a few sales 
made at 12%c. The best Egyptian 
comber now not far from 
comber being quoted 12’4C 
Sak. Choice peeler strips are scarce 
and the best lots 
11}2e with desirable 
obtainable at lhe 
strips range from 9c to 10'%4c. 
plies of threads both colored 
are not much more than 
demand which is still active 
white are quoted 9!4-10%c 
colored 9-9! 

A year ago at this time it 
buyer’s market in all descriptions ex- 


is’ a easier being 


is peeler 


for good 
bring occasionally 
less materials 
e card 

Sup- 
ite 
sufficient to 
he best 
and the 


role. whit 


and wh 


was a 


cept threads. The situation for the 
majority of dealers was profoundly 
unsatisfactory. Even the — choice 
spinnable materials were lacking in 
resiliency. Threads constitute a mar- 
ket all to themselves. There was a 
limited supply and good demand _ for 
the machined wastes. Moderate im 
ports were arriving trom Europe and 
the Orient. A comparison between 
values on comber and strips as com 
pared with similar period a year ago 


shows that choice comber is. selling 
12% higher and peeler strips 6% 
higher. The following table gives the 


situation : 


April, 1926 April, 1927 
Spot cotton ...... 19.3e 14.3¢ 
Choice comber 15--15%e 12%-13'%ec 
Percent value 79 vt 
Peeler strips ..... 13%4-14e 10%-11%e 
Percent value .... 71 77 
Fine white cop.... 141—lide 1014-11¢ 
Percent value 76 75 


From the Manchester market comes 
the report that though the 
waste trade is quieter a good business 
has been arranged since the first of 
the year in most classes and qualities. 
The finer types of waste have received 
a good deal of attention and there has 
been a_ considerable amount 
forward selling. Exports of cotton 
waste from Boston for February 
amounted to 2,203,000 lbs. Consign- 
ments to Great Britain chiefly comber 
were 1,326,000 lbs. at an average value | 
of 11%c per lb. “Germany the 


cotton 


of 


was 


next largest purchaser taking 744,000 | 


Ibs. at an average value of 71'4c. 
Smaller shipments were made to 
3elgium, Denmark and Cuba. Ship- 


ments of wastes from Philadelphia for | 


February totalled 30,000 Ibs. of which | 


12,000 Ibs. went to Cuba. Exports of 


| 
| 


cotton waste from New York for the | 
month of February amounted to 410,- 


000 Ibs. The largest amount of 237,- 
000 Ibs. went to Cuba at 934c 


Current Quotations 


Peeler COMBED <0 i cicceccen 12%—13¢ 
See GO cccocneue des 10%—11« 
Egyptian comber .... 11% —12¢ 
Choice willowed fly........ 5%4— 6c 
Choice willowed picker..... 3l4e— 4e 
Br oo 6 5)c.5 5.6 aa 13 —14e. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 4 — 4%e 
Spoolers (single) ....... 10 10%e 
Fine White cop...... 101%4—11« 
*Union City, N. J. The Kerrigan | 
Elastic Webbing Co., recently noted | 


formed with capital of $125,000, manu- | 
factures surgical elastic webbing 
leased quarters at 473 Summit 
Otto Ochsner is president and H. Thie- | 


baud, treasurer. it 
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O. S. HAWES & BRO. | 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
¢ 


OTTGM: FANS an some 


AND NUMBERS 














INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving -COTTON YARNS_ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 






















ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCE:SED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., rene, mh 


COTTON YARNS 




























































DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











Room 922, Webster Bidg. 


ORSWELL MILLS F itchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS $F ‘Soon ye) OiREGT 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bidg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 















EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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| $L-DIGGLE JOHNSTON BLL 
MANAGER. if OTTE N-C 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
iment na —— TRADE 





TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


eas a S /MANUFACTURE 
of Every Description | QUALITY FIRST | 
| American Thread Company 


YARNS 


James Austin & Son 
260 West Broadway, New York 


Selling Agents 
Dyers, Bleachers 


and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 


acxsaeun D | | SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


; i= PAWTUCKET, 

A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and | || Dyers, Bleachers and uate. of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- : 7 

ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND THE ie R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


MERCERIZED COTTON. YARNS Shh: 


NOVELTY YARNS Soirats "in“*Gorton, COTTON WARPS $n Reems; tine; 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


New Jersey PROMPT SERVICE 


Textile 


Wire RIGHT PRICES 


St itc her aeaat FINIGHING BOARDS 


Highest Grade 
Machine for 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 


of Attaching 


Rider tickets Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


to Hosiery or 

other Gar- 1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ments. 
Uses pointed 
soe tone to LINEN for Hosiery 
epen tebete YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
Send for Hemp and Ramie Yarns 


ute, 
Catalogue Pies Jacquard Harness Twine 
15 S. Sixth Street esasie — Flaxwastes — Ramienoile 


man who knows and can sell big : *? PHILADELPHIA ANDREWS & cook, ee 
ee Leo ORK 
of Combed Knitting and = venience 


S ] users < o 
a esman Weaving Yarns, in Natural, Mer- el 
cerized, Bleached and Dyed unlim- ° FOR PRINT WORKS 


ited source of supply. (| th F ld COTTON MILLS, || Estabiished 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
0 ojaer BLEACHERIES, * 5° | 
a exc. ere. || |Spring Knitting Needles| 
76, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York and Measurer Send for Circular | 


Manufactured by. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
orcester, Mass. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

















isting 


ienoils 


NC. 
YORK 
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COTTON 





Cotton Steady In Quiet Market 





Some Nervousness Over Bad Weather for Farm Work—Boll 
Weevil Emergence Report Without Any Important Effect 


. O change of importance has taken 
place in the cotton market during 
the past week. There has been a trend 
toward increasing nervousness over 
the new crop start owing to further 
unsettled weather and the Mississippi 
Valley flood situation. It is still too 
early in the season tor the situation 
in this respect to create any really 
general or aggressive buying power, 
and trading was quiet preceding the 
Easter holidays, with the price move- 
ment correspondingly narrow. On the 
whole the market has shown a tendency 
to stabilize between 1414 and 14%c for 
July contracts and somewhere between 
14% and 15¢ for December deliveries. 
Che average cotton trader here does 
not feel that the new crop possibility 
has been seriously prejudiced, by any- 
thing that has yet happened in the way 
of weather conditions. It is realized 
that the flooded area in the Mississippi 
Valley will be late, but it is also pointed 
out that floods have a peculiarly fer- 
tilizing effect on soil, and that in some 
previous seasons when plantings have 
been delayed by spring floods very 
substantial yields have been realized. 
Elsewhere in the belt there have been 
delays of less consequence, but there 
is no doubt that the South now needs 
a spell of really good spring weather. 
If this is had, current nervousness will 
lisappear in spite of the Mississippi 
Valley situation, but during the past 
week or two there has been a trend 
toward increased estimates of the prob- 
able reduction in while re- 
ports have reiterated prospective re- 
duction in the use of 


acreage, 


fertilizer, and it 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 








Closed For week Closed Net 
Apr. 7 High Low Apr. 13 Change 
. 14.00 14.15 14.00 14.13 +.13 
14.05 14.24 14.05 14.18 +.13 
s 14.16 14.29 14.16 14.29 +.13 
July 14.27 14.44 14.26 14.40 +.13 
August : 14.33 14.46 4.58 14.46 +.13 
September .. 14.44 14.57 14.44 14.56 +.12 
tober tow 14.51 14.72 14.50 14.66 +.14 
November .... 14.59 14.75 14.59 14.74 +.15 
December .... 14.68 14.89 14.68 14.83 +.15 
January 14.73 14.9 14.7 14.87 +.i4 
February ..... 14.79 14.96 14.79 14.95 +.16 
March ........ 14.81 15.08 14.81 15.04 23 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
F April &..... 14.45 MAS. ananee 
Sa lay, April 9 14.45 14.21 rer 
y y, April 11... 14.4 14.21 7.75 
T iy, April 12.. M4 14.21¢ 7.794 
W lay, April 13 14.50% 14.21 7.83d 
Tt lay, April 14. 14.5) 14.21¢ 7.77 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
This Last 
l week year 
New Orleans..... ! 334,124 
MODILO: Jaccsakien< 13.75 
Savannah ...... 13.98 
Ga Mh. Severn 14.2 
Ww gton ..... 13.95 
MOMONE: «cain sabia 14.00 
PUM ahs ceaeace 13.81 
Memphis ......... 13.50 
St Mi dccseeesanes 13.00 
MORLON Sissies nes ces 14.2 








also seems that the emergence of boll 
weevil from hibernation this year will 
be heavier than last season. On the 
whole, then, the trade sees three pre- 
liminary drawbacks to the coming 
yield. First, the reduction in acreage: 
second, the possibility of increased 
weevil damage; and third, the proba- 
bility that a reduction in the use of 
fertilizer will mean a smaller yield 
per acre, other conditions remaining 
equal. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt regarding the good season in the 
ground which counts for much, par- 
ticularly in the event of a dry summer, 
while the question of acreage is not 
yet settled, and it is possible that April 
sales of fertilizers will pull down the 
percentage of decrease as compared 
with last vear to some extent 
distribution of re- 
maining old crop supplies is proceed- 
ing at a rate which bids fair to justify 
bullish ideas of home consumption and 
exports. The lull which has been re- 
ported in the domestic goods markets 
and in Manchester since the culmina- 
tion of the winter and early spring 
buying movement has not been re- 
flected by any check in the movement 
of cotton into the channels of distri- 
bution, or, apparently, by any decrease 
in mill activity. 

The table Wed- 
nesday's closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country with 
the usual comparisons : 


Meanwhile the 


following shows 


Last 
Market Apr. 6 Apr. 1 Ch'g year Sales 
Galveston 14.15 14.25 +10 18.80 5,477 
New Orleans 14.19 14.21 + 2 18.46 14,43 
Mobile ‘ 13.65 13.75 +-10 17.90 298 
Savannah 13.94 13.98 + 4 18.33 1,144 
Norfolk 14.00 14.00 18.50 2,703 
New York 14.45 14.50 + 5 19.45 
Augusta 13.81 13.81 18.19 2,454 
Memphis 13.50 13.50 18.) 14,905 
St Louis 13.00 13.00 18.00 ° 
Houston 14.15 14.2 +10 18.60 7,584 
Dallas 13.25 13.30 18.35 14,436 


The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 


WHITE GRADES 

Mem- Mont- Au- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
1 


MR oda sean cy 50t 1.75¢ 1.25¢ .90f 1.39T 
&G.M.......... 1.25¢ 1.50f 1.007 .757 1.15f 
CME. cccscccece BO Say cee | CE 
Beit tecsccse<os 75¢ .75¢ = .50f 50t 65 
BEM... scccses De La La 1.6 oe 
ES io 5-cie nd os ee 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 1.99° 
BG.O°........ 3,40% 3.00° 3.2° 3.26° 3.577 
MIG clk Sa:cies one 4.75° 4.50° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. M... ~ ~~ Ac a ee 
i, Ree 1.00° 1.25° 1.00° 1.00°  .99° 
Bins oc senees 2.25° 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 32.10° 
8. L.M**........ 350° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 
BeEe hasxane 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.60° 


YELLOW STAINED 

. 2.00° 2.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.04° 
2.50° 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 2.51° 
3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29° 


BLUE STAINED 

2.00° 3.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.00 
2.75° 3.25° 2.75° 2.75° 2.71 
3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60 
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“Dependable 


Deliveries” 







One of the Quissett pillars is—de- 
livery. Mull men have found from 
long experience that this phase of 
Quissett service is highly valuable. 
To back it up there is a range of cot- 
ton yarns in practically all counts 
and put-ups. 
































Quissett Yarns are consistently high 
in quality——-they have to be. Cet 
acquainted by writing for samples. 
What count, twist and put-up? 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty 
Egyptians, Sea Island, 
larides, 


Peelers, Sake- 


Pimas and Peruvians. 















~ Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F, Glennon, Agent 


a 
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Properly Conditioned Yarn Is More Elastic, 
Louk Better, Handles Better. 


‘ too wet, yarns h id may mildew in storage If too dry, they are harsh, 
brittle, and anlar eight {ou idit 


1 und x f in addition to being too dry the yarn is overheated, the 
color will be injures 

“HURRICANE 

at moderate temperature 

air is applied at the wet « 
and the coolest air is applied 


operly conditioned Large volumes of warm air 


en drying without over-heating 1€ warmest 


Automatic regulators may tr re 
air at the delivery end of the machine, so that 


the yarn is delivered in perfect condition 
r immediate use 


e dificult your dry problen the greater pleasure we have in mecting it 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
Stokley St. above Westmoreland Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office: 
53 State St., Boston, Mass 
See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG——— 





HOUGHTON’S ALL PORCELAIN 
SELF-REGULATING TENSION 


Would You Like— 


To have any tension desired? 

To have a self-regulating tension? 

To increase your spooler output 20% ? 
To spool either warp or filling wind? 
To have a uniform tension at all times? 


To have the yarn bearings easily re 
newable ? 


To have twenty tensions for the price 
of one? 


TO HAVE THE ABOVE STATE 
MENTS PROVEN IN YOUR OWN 
MILL? 


We will guarantee results as above 
stated. 


HOUGHTON MFG. CO. 


89 Exchange St., Worcester, Mass. 





arn can not overheat, due to the water content, 


| the temperature and moisture content of the 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the from warping, splitting and 
washer. The feather fits breakage. 
tightly into a slot in the head L 

: t d stud fitted to 
and barrel preventing the aael’ bale prevents gud- 
— from turning er ceming geon from wearing hele and 

F . becoming loose. 

There are no threads en ten- 
non to strip; if the head oe ew a 
breaks leaves geed end for coms leans. 
new heads. The head is 


three ply hardweed—guaran- Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tees strength and freedom _ tight. 


Write today fer trial preposition. 


VERMONT Spoor & Bossin Co. 
Burlington, Vermont auiijijm 


HICKORY 


For picker sticks we select the 
best grade of hickory from our 
own extensive timber tracts. 


Our own mills and manufac- 


turing plant enable us to ship 
orders promptly. 


THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Et/W w#ISVYO 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES - WOOLEN 
HOPEDALE REG, COTTOS/ 


PIONEER 


PICKER STICKS 
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Sales in South Smaller 


Planters Concerned Over Late Crop 
Start Near Memphis 

Mexruis, TENN., April 9.—The 
-otton trade here shares the farmer’s 
pessimistic views on the outlook for 
the crop start in this territory and 
re more concerned about the flood in 
the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries than about the present market 
immediate future. Sales for 

the week were the smallest in a long 
time, due principally to falling off in 
jo. b. business. Prices are steady to 
frm and some offerings have been 
vithdrawn on the theory that the 
edium and better grades, particularly 
staples, will command higher values. 
lt is argued that the chances are 
gainst a full crop in staple areas, 
because Of flood conditions, and that 
staples will therefore assume a posi- 
tion of independent strength regardless 
of the size of the general crop. There 
s sufficient mill inquiry to indicate 
that mills, or many of them, have con- 
siderable cotton to buy; there is no 
doubt that much more business could 
be done if unsold stocks were of better 
quality. Recent receipts, while heavy 
for the time of year, are of very low 
grade. Mill ideas as to prices are 
so restricting business. Demand is 
relatively best for strict low middling 
nd above in lengths of 15/16 to 
i/10”. The cleaner blues and grays 
re in fair demand, while the very low 
grades are neglected. There is scat- 
tered demand for New England deliv- 
ery of small lots of the better grade 
staples. Southern mills are not buy- 
ng much, and Liverpool has been 
bout out of the market for three or 
tour weeks. There is little inquiry 
irom the Continent. Shippers appear 
be in comfortable position for the 
me being at least, although there are 
mors, without confirmation so far, 
that some are heavily short for May 
ipment : 





Sales at the following prices were 
reported: Strict middling 1% to 
1 3/16” at 18M%c., strict low middling 

middling and strict middling 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
April 9 April 2 


rage ; 13.73 13.58 
a , 13.50 13.5 
> > ‘ 
Premium Staples 
rom Factors Tables at Mempbis 
Middling Prices steady 
16%@1i 
19%, @D Ax 
2 23 @2ic 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
woek week before 
19 ‘ 24,62 24,275 
13,3 18,10 18, 100 
6.309 83, 005 R2.529 


Memphi- Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 





For Last Year 
wee year befor 
9,322 4,062 4,1¢ 
4 135 22,039 18, 005 
. 7 2 706, 986 415,728 
52 3 20,673 
l 1,97 93 , 454,23 1,207,130 
\ : 1g 277, 265 50,492 
- h 2,668 
‘ 
69,000 109,000 
—— . ast ek 500 10, 000 
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Cotton—Continued 


color, 1% to I 3/16” at 16c., low mid- 
dling, fairly bright, 14%” at 13%c., 
strict good ordinary, light to deep 
grays, 114” at 10'%c., strict low mid- 
dling 1” at 13c., 15/16” at 13c. The 
very low grades, including bollies, are 
selling in a small way at 8 to 8%c., 
with a tendency to sag in price. 
Weather conditions over the belt 
were favorable early in the week but 
unfavorably wet the last half. About 
normal progress has been made in 
field work in Texas and in the Atlan- 
tics, but portions of the central belt 
were further delayed. Flood conditions 
in the Mississippi are getting worse 
instead of better. Recent rains have 
started a new rise which will exceed 
the rise which reached its crest at the 
end of March. The river may go to 
43 feet on the Memphis gauge, com- 
pared with a record of 46.6 in 1922. 


Staple Prices Firmer 
Shippers Very Firm on Certain 
Lengths and Grades 

Boston, April 13.—The apparently 
stabilized status of the futures market, 
and a continued steady demand of 
moderate proportions for most lengths 
and grades of staple cottons, have en- 
couraged shippers to hold prices more 
firmly on descriptions in largest de- 
mand. Practically all lengths of hard 
white cotton and most grades better 
than low middling are particularly 
firm, while anything longer than full 
I 3/16 in. cotton is difficult to locate 
in any quantity. It may be possible 
to pick up small lots of full 1% in. 
white hard western cotton of middling 
grade a little below 27c, but for lots 
of 50 bales or more 27 to 28c is asked 
for middling and as high as 3o0c for 
strict middling. Full 1 1/16 to 1'%-in. 
cotton is up 50 points on basis, while 
for strict middling in full 1'% in. an 
advance of 100 points is asked. 

Prices of Egyptian remain above 
the buying limit of most domestic 
users, and demand continues extremely 
quiet. Uppers for prompt shipment 
are up 4c and Sak. ec for the week. 
In the Alexandria market both April 
and October Uppers advanced 18 
points, but the advance in November 
Sak. was 13 points for the week as 
compared with only 5 points in the 
May option. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for Apr.-May ship 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


(Government 


Middling St. M 
1 1/16 in.... 17\4,tol & 18'4to19 
11/16 in. to \%& in - 18 tol&% 
1 %& In 18'%tol9 t 
1 3/16 In . 20%to21% 21% 
1 \&% in... . 27 to28 28 to29 


Basis on N. Y. May 14.19 
John Malloch & Co., 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Apr.-May shipment as follows: Me: 
dium Sakellarides 26%c, up ‘Mc. 
Medium Uppers, 21%c., up ‘4c from 
Apr. 6. They report closing prices 
Apr. 13 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Apr. Uppers $18.74, up 
18c. May Sak. $26.23, up 5c from 
Apr. 6. 


Boston, quote 


Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 


and 


Carded Yarns 


16s to 80s 


Capacity 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production. 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St., New York City 


HAROLD W. O'LEARY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass 


COMPANY 


E L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 


904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


G: C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can 


924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME S' SONS & CO., Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
F rench Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, a Pr om iss - 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, S. Rio 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbel! & Van O'Li ay "1023 James Bidg. 


HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 
Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 
EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
FOUNDED 1836 
Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
French Spun 





| 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 





Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy M/) 





GARTH MFG. CO. 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
TOPS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. 


212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 
J. E. DUVAL 
CHESTNUT ST, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 1904 


oh + ar eal A al a 


FALLS Ror Ses Sa Be Py ne 


YARN 
MILLS 


WOONSOCKET 
R. I. 


Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


———,, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
NW A of 
WOOLEN 


and MERINO ARNS 


FOR WEA > ¥ and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Ye" 


| MARING & STEPHENS | 


PATERSON, N.J. 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 
FINE WOOLEN, Weaving Yarns 
ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
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Lower Noil Prices 
Increase Top Costs 





speculative Offerings on Fines 3c 
Below Market—Noils on Easy 
Level 

Bo OSTON.—Speculative business in 
tops, fine and % blood, continues to be 
oitered to consumers at 2'4-3c below 
any price they are likely to accept. 
New business during the week was 
very small consisting of small quan- 
tities of fine, 14 blood average 3s and 
14 blood tops for knitters. Prices 
paid were $1.36 for fine, $1.26 for % 
blood and g5c for %4 blood 50s. The 
falling market in noils is putting a 
further serious obstacle in the way of 
topmakers doing remunerative busi- 
ness. Noil contracts covering the 
second quarter of the year have been 
made at approximately 7% lower than 
the January level and the general 
effect of this is to add an additional 
114-2c to the cost of topmaking. The 
industry faces curtailment of opera- 
tions. Old contracts are running out 
rapidly and further commitments in 
volume are not being made. 

Noils are difficult materials to sell 
with the manufacturing situation so 
uncertain. Among dealers it is a mat- 
ter of price but among the mills prices 
mean little. They will not even look 
at a sample much less inquire as to 
value. This dull situation has gone 
about as far as it can in the opinion 
of not a few dealers and better times 
are considered near at hand. Mills 
have very little stock and on the 
appearance of cloth orders will have 
to take in substantial quantities of 
material. There is no large supply of 
medium noils. A change in character 
of the demand is likely to be seen any 
time with a larger call for medium 
qualities, which have been helped out 
very substantially by continuous im- 
ports. Imports into the United States 
for January amounted to 694,000 Ibs. 
The bulk of the import was from 
Great Britain, 569,000 Ibs. 


Top and Noil Quotations 





Sarees Nomin 
PURO stdehase so . (64-668) $1.36-$1.87 
Super 648 Aus. .... 1.60— 1.65 
Half-blood ... ‘ . (60-628) 1.26— 4.27 

igh BN siney:6-69:0 (58s) 1,.14— 1.15 
Aver, post. amncage (56s 1.06— 1.08 
Low bloed. - oe 1.02— 1.038 
ash & blood... ... (508) -O- .95 

Pa aaa kas ab ae eae -87- .88 
ise PiREwehwt Weeks ese ake -80-— .82 
DEE cawe bb aeseaee kena seas -T7- .78 
YER ER retary -80- .81 

Sipe penenees 
SOD: otenbtahces ae aeise wus - (708) 54d 
ME eG cas c's0 hy eine ‘ 64s 49d 
Halt-bleod . <aaenae . 60s 454 
Half-blood, goad 58s 41d 

ree-eighths blood | . . (56s 

arter- Spa ala are eves - (508 27%4d 

RE na 056 see 60s 48 46s 214d 

Netis—Beston 

iO. Sosa ak wus ae cae dae $.75-— $.80 
MRE Bs oss cionia ve -70— .73 
High a i -60-— .63 
Aver. blood. . pane .58— .60 
Low % blood...... cde tsi .55- .57 
High % blood........... : .50- .53 
Dn ccgheas 26.5 e cheb cows -48— .50 
44s eae ans 68 cs sans 45— .48 


ee 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Yarns Not Affected by Wool 





Stability of Yarn Pricés Noticeable During Period of Easier 


Wool Quotations 


PHILADELPHIA. 

O NE of the most unusual situations, 

at least in recent years, has 
occurred in worsted yarn market dur- 
ing the last month, and has developed 
comparatively little comment in the 
trade. This is the stability of worsted 
yarn prices during the last six weeks 
during which period domestic wools, 
used in spinning of these yarns, have 
declined several cents; bright quarter 
blood, for example, recently sold for 
7oc clean, comparing with a price of 
75c to 76c paid several weeks ago for 
the same wools, this level being gen- 
erally regarded as the market level at 
that time. Other grades of domestic 
wools have displayed an easier trend 
during recent weeks and the fact no 
change of importance has been made 
in yarn quotations during this period 
stands out as a matter of considerable 
importance, indicating to many in the 
trade yarn prices had already reached 
a low level that had discounted the 
decline in wool. 


That yarn prices have held steady 
during this period, particularly in view 
of the fact sales to manufacturers 
during the entire period under con- 
sideration were decidedly spotty, is to 
many observers a subject worthy of 
attention. In the past yarn prices 
have been quickly affected by declines 
in the raw material markets while ad- 
vances were followed less closely. 
Trend of yarns for a long period has 
been downward with few exceptions, 
declines occurring in many instances 
even though wools were unchanged. 
A change in this condition, such as we 
have witnessed during the last month, 
yarns holding steady while wools have 
declined, is a subject of interest and 
signifies to spinners yarns had reached 
such a low basis in comparison with 





and Spotty Sales 


discounted by yarn prices and there- 
fore they look for no change in this 
direction in the near future. 


Sales Now Larger 

This viewpoint is given added cred- 
ence by the fact sales of yarn for new 
season's goods are now expanding, the 
last four weeks demonstrating that 
each succeeding week represented a 
slight improvement in volume over :le 
previous one. Sales to men’s wear 
mills, are one of the brightest features 
of the market at present, this trade 
continuing to take what is regarded as 
a normal volume of yarns as compared 
with recent seasons. Spinners special- 
izing in mixtures report a broadening 
interest and a number of fair sized 
contracts calling for 2-30s, 2-32s, 2-36s 
and 2-40s mixtures have been placed, 
calling for deliveries during the next 
two or three months, representing a 


distinct improvement over previous 
weeks, 
Sales of mixtures have been re- 


ported on a basis of $2.10 for 2-30s, 
half blood, French spun or $2.20 tor 
2-40s of the same quality, which illus- 
trates spinners have not changed 
prices materially during the last month 
in these qualities, as sales of the same 
yarns were reported more than a 
month ago at this price level. A 
similar situation is reported in yarns 
largely used by the dress goods trade. 
This group of manufacturers is now 
receiving initial goods orders on their 
new lines and reports indicate new 
fabrics will follow those of a year 
ago in construction so far as yarn 
counts and qualities are concerned, 
spinners anticipating a good request 
for 2-50s and 30s. Sales to dress 
goods manufacturers have expanded 
more slowly than in men’s wear sec- 


the raw material markets that this tion of the market, their new lines 
most recent decline had already been opening later and initial orders for 
’ WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 





Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-208 to 2-24s, low 4 (44s). .... 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (46—48s).. 1.20-1.26 
2-268 to 2-308, { bid. (48«)..... 1.30-1.35 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bid.S. A. (468) 1.35-1.374 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.374-1.40 
2-20s, 34 bid. (568)............. 1.40-1.45 
2-260, 34 bid. (S6e)............- 1.45-1.50 
2-36s, 3§ bid. (56s)............-. 1.50-1.55 
2-32a, 34 bid. (60s)............. 1.65-1.70 
2-366, 14 bid. (60s)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-40s, 34 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.75-1.80 
2-50s. high 34 bid. (640)........ 1.90-1.95 
2-80s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.00-2.05 
2-€0s, fine, (70s).......-..0000- 2.65-2°70 


(Corrected to Close ef Business Wednesday) 
French System 





ee tthe 9 ae OE Oe | 30-1.35 
SO os wero teccccaceeeans 1 42-1.45 
PPS a tiw be des cecesead 1.54-1.59 
sb evinces ccaccserade 1.65-1.70 
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goods are not so far advanced. Not- 
withstanding this condition optimism 


is discernible, manufacturers and 

spinners looking for a larger volume 

of business this year than last. 
Optimism in Dress Goods 

During recent seasons lack of satis- 
factory volume of business in worsted 
dress goods lines has caused a large 
number of these manufacturers to turn 
their machinery over to production of 
men’s wear in which a larger volume 
of business was obtainable which not 
only made the men’s wear goods field 
more competitive but also resulted in 
just as severe competition among 
spinners for this business as they, in 
many instances, also turned from pro- 
duction of dress goods yarns over to 
those adapted for men’s wear. Should 
demand for worsted dress goods im- 
prove as is anticipated by many in the 
trade, and as may already be seen by 
larger sales of yarns to date, than last 
year, then improvement is expected not 
only among manufacturers but among 
spinners specializing in these yarns. 
A larger volume of dress goods busi- 
ness would improve the entire yarn 
and goods situation, acting as a stabil- 
izing influence in both men’s wear and 
dress goods sections. 

Outerwear Yarn Prices 

Although outerwear yarns are sell- 
ing on what spinners term a low basis, 
many quoting $1.20 to $1.22% for 
2-18s and 2-20s quarter blood, with two 
of the large spinners being willing to 
make a rebate on these figures, no 
appreciable change has been made in 
them during recent weeks. A month 
ago several spinners were quoted upon 
the basis of $1.22% to $1.25 for the 
same counts but reports indicate com- 
paratively little business was placed 
upon this level and in reality the larger 
volume of business was taken by spin- 
ners upon the basis of $1.20 for 2-20s. 
From this standpoint there has there- 
fore been little change in quotations of 
outerwear yarns during this period 
made noticeable by falling wool prices. 
Yarns have, in fact, remained stabil- 
ized during this interval, notwithstand- 
ing the fact medium wools in domestic 
wool markets have declined five cents, 
clean basis. 

This review of prices of yarns 
going into various lines indicates 
prices have not only held steady while 
raw material markets were becoming 
easier but also, and what is more im- 


, portant, during a time when demand 


from manufacturers was dull in most 
sections of the market, being an in-be- 
tween period for large contracts. 
With new season’s lines now getting 
under way and a better sentiment in 
wool markets, spinners believe current 
price level of yarns will not be dis 
turbed in the immediate future, which 
will benefit manufacturers, as 
their lines of goods are 
specified and priced. 


also 


new being 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


\orsted Yarns Unchanged 





\o Snap To the Market Except in 
Mixtures and Woolens 
\OSTON.—Standard white Bradiord 
s continue dormant. In French 
yarns there is a _ moderate 
activity. Stocks of men’s wear yarns 
are said to be small and an expan- 
sion of business would quickly absorb 
them. Yarn consumers may overstay 
their market with the usual conse- 
quences, it is said. Knitting yarns 
are moving more freely and spinners 
have found it necessary to place 
orders for 50s tops in the local market 
at around gsc. Novelty yarns of all 
descriptions seem to hold their at- 
tractiveness for buyers. Yarns for 
women’s wear fabrics are slow but 
there is a general expectation of 
marked improvement in this section 
in the near future. Woolen yarns in 
white and mixtures show increased 
activity. 

There is very little change in the 
price situation although some of the 
low % blood knitting yarns have been 
obtainable at concessions. Two ply 
20s made from 50s are quoted $1.20 
$1.22 and although $1.17%4 has been 
named in some places it is possible 
they were produced from 48s tops. 
Bradford 2-40s, % blood, are quoted 
$1.77'%4-$1.82Y4. 

In the Bradford district some spin- 
ners are finding difficult in keeping 
their machinery fully occupied. Re- 
cently however there has been placed 
a fair amount of business both for 
home and export trade at prices con- 
sidered quite reasonable in compari- 
son with top values. Additional 
orders are offered at unacceptable 
prices, 

BRADFORD YARN vatces 
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Wool Manufacturers Entertain 
Secretary Jardine 


The officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers en- 
tertained informally at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Hon. W. N. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, at 
luncheon on April 8, about 30 mem- 


bers and guests being present. 


Secretary Jardine spoke at the 
meeting of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce the day before and re- 
mained over to meet the wool manu- 
facturers, to whom he spoke briefly 
m some of the problems of the 
farmers as well as on the service that 
the Department is striving to give 
the cotton and wool interests. 

Secretary Jardine is a real “dirt 
irmer,” and believes that the farm- 
well as the manufacturers, 
must work out their individual prob- 
ithout relying too much on leg- 

His intimate knowledge of 
the ricultural situation gave to his 
Tie ~emarks the interest and weight 
master of his subject always 
commands, 





Obituary 








Herbert W. Owen 

Herbert W. Owen, for the last seven 
years treasurer of the Appleton Co., cot- 
ton goods, Lowell, Mass., committed 
suicide by hanging the night of April 8 
at his home in Lowell. His resignation 
as treasurer of the Appleton Co. was to 
have become effective April 10, and busi- 
ness worries and poor health are believed 
to have been the cause of his act. He 
was born in Fall River, Mass., 55 years 
ago and his first employment was in the 
Merchants Mill in that citv. From there 
he went to the Cocheco Mfg. Co., Dover, 
N. H., as_ superintendent and later 
became agent. In 1914 he became agent 
of the Bates Mfg. Co.. Lewiston, Me., 
and it was because of the marked ability 
as a manufacturer that he displayed here 
and in his prior positions that earned 
him election as treasurer of the Appleton 
Co. in 1920. He was a member of the 
Arkwright Club of Boston, the Yorick 
Club and Vesper Country Club in Lowell 
and of Masonic bodies in Worcestet 


Thomas D. Peck 

Thomas D. Peck, founder of the Peck 
Mig. Co., cotton yarns, Warrentown, 
N. C., who died there on April 8, was 
for many years associated with his father 
in the operation of two woolen mills in 
Pittsfield, Mass., under the name of th 
J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. Co., the bu 
ness of which is now carried on by tli 
Berkshire Woolen Co. After the death 
of his father he operated the plants alone 
until 1908 when he moved south and 
erected the mills which he continued to 
operate to the time of his death. Mr. 
Peck was a son of Jabez L. Peck, second 
mayor of Pittsfield, and was born in that 
city in 1859. After graduating from 
Williams College in 1880 he became as- 
sociated with his father and continued 
the business for 20 years until he moved 
south. He sold the property to the late 
Ralph D. Gillett, Westfield, Mass., when 
the company was reorganized under the 
name of the Berkshire Woolen & Worsted 
Co. Mr. Peck was prominent in masonry 
and other activities while living in Pitts- 
field. He leaves a widow and five chil- 
dren. 


Philip A. Heebner 


Philip A. Heebner, Folwell Bros. & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, died April 7, 
at his home in Chestnut Hill, after an 
illness of slightly more than four weeks. 
Mr. Heebner was 75 years of age and 
had been associated with the firm of 
Folwell Bros. & Co., Inc., worsted goods 
manufacturers, for 52 years, having 
been active in business until a month ago 
when taken ill. He was a widely known 
Philadelphian and prominent in textile 
circles in various sections of the coun- 
try. He was a member of the Union 
League, Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
Academy of Fine Arts and the Horti- 
cultural Society. Besides his widow, he 
is survived by one daughter. 

Major Simpson 

Major Simpson, superintendent o 
the Middlebrook Wool Combing Co., 
East Boston, Mass. dropped dead sud- 
denly in the garage at his home in 
Winthrop, Sunday, April 10. He was 
60 years of age, and came to the Middle- 
brook Mills from Barre, Mass. He is 
survived by a widow and two daughters 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Mills 


Ghornton, PR. JF. 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted and Wersted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


@ » WORSTED AND MERINO 


IY reece SPUL VARS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


i 
L 
WOONSOCKET, R.I. Ap 


Sh 
CA UD 
Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England States— { 


Thomas H. Ball, 1015 _Chest- Messrs, H. W. Dwight and 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- Boston. 
son Ave. Los __Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. 
Masteller. 





Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 





WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 









Centredale Worsted Mills 


WORSTED 
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DuPont Chemical Control Assures duPont Quality 
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Rayon is Strong; 


Market Well Sold 


Advances in Finer Sizes Reflect 
Excellent Demand for Deniers 
Under 100 
Recent advances put through by the 
Viscose and Du Pont companies for 
their finer denier yarns reflect the 
stronger call for these sizes noted 
over the last month or two. A\l&o it 
is considered a reflection of the some- 
what higher production costs neces- 
sary on them, a charge which the 
makers have been able to pass on to 
buyers only recently. Criticism at 
the moment of the series of small ad- 
vances recently inaugurated seems un- 
warranted. Some operators are of 
the opinion that one or two general 
advances would have been more satis- 
factory to buyers than the policy re- 
cently pursued. However, the market 
now is competitive, with more diverse 
elements to be considered, and, in- 
cidentally, more producers who can- 
not act entirely in concert without in- 
curring the suspicion of price fixing. 
The cotton trade continues to buy 
heavily and many are now covering 
or have covered their wants as far 
ahead as Aug. 1. The big demand 
for the fine sizes has been laid at 
the door of the cotton mills due to 
the use of voiles and other lighter 
goods, but this is only a small part of 
the story. Neither is this call due so 
much to the hosiery trade, but to in- 
crease in use by velvet manufacturers 
in pile fabrics. The cut pile fabrics 
imported from Europe in recent years 
have aroused interest, but have been 
So high priced as to be out of the 
range of the average pocket-book. A 
more moderate priced domestic article 
should find a good market for the 

coming fall and winter seasons. 

The action of the rayon stocks on 
the local exchanges more nearly ap- 
proximated, last week, their improved 
position and prospects. <A _ bit 
Picious for awhile was their con- 
tinued apathy in the face of price ad- 
vances and heavy bookings. Nearly 
all the listed issues did better with 
particular strength noted in Ameri- 
can Cellulose and also Tubize. Rumor 
that the Morgan interests are con- 
sidering the acquisition of the Ameri- 
can Cellulose & Chemical Co. is 
Current. 





sus- 





Snia Shares Bought by Germans 

The Italian press reports that the 
German Discontogeselschaft has re- 
cently purchased 666,000 shares of 
Snia Viscosa stock having a nominal 
value of 100,000,000 lire. This stock 
will be floated on the German market. 
At the same time, 125,000 Snia shares 
in Dutch certificates of 50 shares each, 
at 1,275 florins for each certificate 
covering 50 shares, has been issued 
on the Amsterdam stock exchange. 
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RAYON AND 


The Rayon 


From Industrial Bulletin 


ITH the present 

existing in the rayon markets 
of acute shortages of all sizes and 
qualities, the large users of this com- 
modity are naturally disturbed regard- 
ing future price trends. When all the 
facts concerning the industry’s situa- 
tion during the past six months, such 
as importations, increasing domestic 
produetions, and former and present 


conditions 


TABLE 
Dates 

Jan., 1913—April, 1914........ wid 
April, 1914—July, 1915.......... 
July, 1915—Dec, 1915.......... 
Dec., 1915—Aug., 1916.......... 
Aug., 1916—Nov., 1916.......... 

ov. 1916—June, 1917.......... 
June, 1917—Oct., 1917.......... 
Oct., 1917—Aug., 1918.......... 
Aug., 1918—Sept., 1919.......... 
Sept., 1919—Feb., 1920.......... 
Feb. 1920—May, 1920.......... 
May, 1920—Oct., 1920.......... 
Oct., 1920—Oct., 192]1.......... 
i eR SS Se” ee 
Feb, 1924—July, 1926.......... 
July, 1926—Nov.. 1926.......... 
Nov., 1926—March, 1927.......... 


March, 1927—to date.............-. 


inventories are considered, the first 
impulse is one of alarm regarding 
future stability of prices, and it must 
be borne in mind that this comparative 
stability in the past has been one of 
the important factors in rayon’s steady 
rapid growth. 

The facts for the year 1926 and the 
first quarter of 1927 are as follows: 
During the first six months of 1926 
demand was brisk and prices were 
firm; foreign producers were bringing 
in more yarn than ever before at an 
average of $.25 per lb. under domestic 
prices; in spite of business being good, 
there was much apprehension over the 


(2557) 85 





SILK YARNS 


Price Trend 


of Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


quantities and prices of foreign yarns 
dumped in market, and 
quently 150 denier “A” quality was 
dropped by the leading American com- 
panies from $2.00 to $1.65 per lb. on 
July 1, 1926. 

Rayon demand during the last half 
of 1926 was extremely dull in spite 
of the cut, with the result that all 
domestic producers and importers ac- 


this conse- 


I— RAYON PRICE HISTORY 


150 Denier “A” 


Period Price Net change 
15 months 1.80 
io 2.00 + .20 
oP 2.50 + .50 
= 3.00 ~ 
oe 3.2 + oa 
= 3.50 + wae 
a 3.75 “wae 
1 | 6° 4.25 + .50 
= 4.50 ae 
a 5.50 + 1.00 
i 5.90 a0 
a 4.00 — 1.90 
= Zeke — 1.85 
_ 2.80 ~~. .& 
_— 2.00 — .80 
— 1.65 — .35 
= 1.45 — .20 
1.50 - .06 
cumulated large stocks of all sizes. 


In an effort to move these yarns prices 
were again cut Dec. I, 1926, about 
$.20 per lb., and these prices were 
again met by the foreign producers, 
most of whom continued to make of- 
ferings from Io to 15c below list. In 
addition to the general unsettled con- 
ditions during the fall all the small 
manufacturers in this country and most 
of the importers were offering all sorts 
of special inducements to the con- 
sumer to move yarns, while the leading 
domestic rayon company stood firm on 
price. This situation continued to the 
end of 1926, and enormous inventories 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” — “<< 
55...$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
GS... ace0 2:15 2.05 
75... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 
80*.. 2.60 eeieie a 
ee 2.00 1.90 
o;.. 2.30 2.15 2.05 
100... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100°.. 2.25 Oe rave ae 
T2e.cs. Ande 1.65 1.55 
125;... 1.75 1.65 
S00... 2.60 1.55 1.45 
me... 1.35 1.45 1.35 
150... 3,50 1.45 1.39 
150°*.. 1.75 eee Hae 
370... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
370*,. 1.70 uk oie 
200... 1.45 1.40 3.35 
200°.. 1.70 Puen is 
250... 1:35 1.30 1.25 
300... 1.30 1.26 1.20 
450... 1.20-1.25 1.20 

600... 1.15-1.25 1.20 

100... 2.40 

900... 1.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
ivcucts $4.25 BOs. eae 
Dixccac werd > ee 2.5 
i ae 3 65 300.....2.70 
eee 2.90 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 


Fila- 

Denier ments Price 
Mg 8 6c Sain 30 $4.25 
eae via ae ain 45 3.65 

We iw xwaisci 60 3.50 
BONN cit waaes's 75 3.25 
i cu sane 90 2.90 
ee 90 2.35 
Cee can es 112 2.50 
15Gb... os 112 2.35 
PO akawaneas 135 2.30 
DOS re sinnnwnna 180 2.29 
300. ia! 2.25 


(J EE ETE EEE 


of rayon were available for spot de- 
livery. 

The coming of the new year saw a 
distinct change, with prices gradually 
firming up and a never before equalled 
demand. The result has been that The 
Viscose Co., for instance, which had 
a stock of over 5,000,000 Ibs. of 150 
denier “A” quality alone on hand on 
February I, has now its entire 
inventory of all sizes, and is in addi- 
tion, oversold on its production for the 
next three months. So acute is the 
situation that they have been forced 
to put into effect an allotment system, 
whereby their old customers are taken 
care of to the extent of their previous 
requirements in order to protect this 
trade from newcomers, and also to 
prevent purchasers from speculating 
on more than their current require- 
ments and making an already delicate 
situation even worse. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that offsetting to some extent this 
picture of acute shortage is the fact 
that during 1927 new plant production 
in the country having an annual rate 
of nearly 20,000,000 Ibs. will be 
brought in. This will increase present 
capacity approximately 33°, which is 
substantially in excess of the industry’s 
normal growth during the last decade. 

Before making a decision regarding 
future price trend, let us consider in 
detail the interesting history of rayon 
prices in the past as shown by quota- 
tions on 150 denier “A.” Table I 
all important price changes 
since 1913, when total domestic pro- 
duction was only 1,567,000 lbs., up to 
1927, when sales are expected in ex- 
cess Of 80,000,000. 

The important features to note in 
the above table are: 

1. Prices are substantially be 
pre-war level of 1913. 

2. The extreme fluctuations in price 
during the war and the post-war periods. 
The cutting off during the 


soid 


shows 


low the 


War oO! im- 
portations, which represented over 509% 


of our consumption, caused prices to 
soar from $2.00 to $5.90 per Ib., due to 
inability of domestic producers to take 
care of this extra burden, in addition to 
normal growth. The crisis after the 
war hit rayon temporarily as har as 
any other industry, causing [ ip 
of $3.75 in only five months 

3. The price stability r othe vo 
periods from October, 1921, 

1926, when 28 and 29 
tively passed without 
hanges, 

4. The relatively small chang n 
price per pound shown in 1 | 
ustments. This tendenev n 
the latest advance of $.05 per 1] 

The Future 

Considering all phases of the situa- 
tion, the consumer mav face the future 
with a large measure of assurance. 


In the first place 150 denier “A” 
rayon of the finest quality will 
ably never be sold below $1.25 per Ib. 


ib- 


by domestic producers except possibly 
in times of particular stress. This 
(Continued on page 96 
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NATURAL — DYED 
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“Rayon 


for every requirement 
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Inquiries solicited 


(La SIE DE “CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


5< c . 
9 Pearl St ASIAM INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE | 
THREAD CO. | 


»N.J 


i B32e. 
ay 4, 7 
2 


Tapes, Braids and 1 Bindings 
NARROW WOVEN FAPRICS 
HOFFMAN CROWN MEG. CO. | 

312 Mark SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE ; BANDING Philadelphia, Pa 


R A Y O N- 
for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


200 Greene St., New York 


~ 4nd et St. 


BECK RAYON Co. 


FAST COLORS 


FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


TOPS:‘NOILS 
PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon- -Worsted Blends 
\ ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 
CANADIAN REPRESE NTATIVES: WM B STEWART & SONS. LTD., TORONTO - MONTREAL a 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 
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ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
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CHICAGO 
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SEEEOGO Wilh c) 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming 
seaming, 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 
Special machines for 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 

cloth and labor in subsequent pro- | 
cessing. 


Let us show results on swatches of |! 


your own fabrics. 


MERROW cuttin 


REG. TRADE MARK ——CATALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. 


RAYON PREPARED * 


Winding — Copping — Warping — Sizing 


| 


Commission winding of Rayon for Warp or Filling 


Rayon Processing Co. of R. L 


84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Flat-Butted- | 


JH 


overedging and ornament- | 


AAW 


TRIMMINGS FOR 
RAYON UNDERGARMENTS 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 
TUBING—ELASTIC 


ium cp > 


EDGINGS- 
BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS 


48 Colors—“Buy Trimmings That Mctch” 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO. 


18th & Courtland Sts. Philadelphia 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
BECKERT 


N E E D L E. S CONTINENTAL 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 
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Thrown Silk Steady 


Japan Prices Unchanged but Can- 
ton Crepes Take Sharp Jump 
The market for thrown silks of 

Japan sorts was unchanged and steady 

hut this rule did not hold for the Can- 

tons which took a sharp upward spurt. 

( nder present conditions the advance 
the Cantons could be called noth- 
¢ if not sensational with quotations 

well maintained at the upper levels. 
Buying both of Japan and Cantons 
not unusually heavy last week. 
Indications that dealers are none too 
well supplied with stocks of 14/16 
could be seen in the manner that their 
prices followed the raw market: In 
only one instance was a seller willing 
to take his profits on silk owned lower 
down. 


Buying of 3thd Crack XX and 4thd 


\ A $s 





aT Crack, the latter for satins, was in 
mine, | fair volume with prices showing 
ment- | Something more than steadiness due 
to the growing scarcity of high grade 
utted \\) silk. Where dealers were manifestly 
fu ed- ia - « . 
offering the lower grade crepes in 
saving | : cs as 
. what passes for Crack XX crepe the 
To- | ‘ a 
P prices showed no such firmness. 
Hosiery buyers operated again with 
hes of some large contracts for tram placed. 
Prices were close on this business. 
disom——= — | (60 days basis) 
A a Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX 
ia ON ERE eee $7.25 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.10 
1 Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 6.05 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 
| ONE. 3c @ ticdne S10 bite WTS alee sie. aka 7.05 
es Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 
PPOAEN; DO ay hit x sire ae o Wrgte ors g acu a 6.90 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins... 6.70 
“* | Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins... 6.60 
t Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 
a I anata Gh a al wer Se ek gd wie ca) 5.5 
’ Tussah Tram 2 end on cops....... 3.65 
eS . . 
Spun Silk Quieter 
Sizing aes 
| Fair Shipments but Buying 
Smaller—Schappe Quiet 
3 Somewhat quieter conditions pre- 
| vailed in spun silk last week. Prices 
as e held - ae . - 
held steady and were unchanged on 


‘ | : wl 


able 


it spinners consider a very reason- 
level. Shipments of both single 
nd ply yarns hold at a fairly satis- 
factory rate due to the good bookings 
noted during March. Just at present 
the single yarns are finding a rela- 
ENTS \ . ely better market due to the satins 

ing put in work. Charmeuse for 
is being considered as a fall 
terial particularly for coats where 
had its largest use for the last 


ince 


ARTERS 


SUMMARY 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C.I.F. New York 


OF 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


TEXTILE 
Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


three or four seasons. Schappe was | 
quiet with no change in prices noted. 
Importers state that at the existing | 
small differential in favor of the im- 


porated yarns, they are not finding 
much interest. Prices are as follows: 
60—2...... $5.40 40—2...... $5.00 
50—2...... 5 


5.20 62—1.. .. 4.35 


Rayon Waste Inactive 

Only a limited amount of business 
was going on in the rayon waste mar- 
ket last week and prices 
slightly softer undertone in one or two 
grades. 
ported to have sold on a market basis 
of 23c to 24c, although were 


showed a 


sales 


| 
| 


| 
Open bleached waste was re- | 


small and possibly not entirely indica- | 
tive of what more substantial business | 


could be done at. 
bought in small quantities for use in 
mixing with wool in some newer fab- 


rics. So far this has been in limited 
volume, merely for sampling. Prices 
are as follows: 

Open bleached....... eee 23¢@25e 
White thread waste 16c@17 
Open unbleached..... 19¢ @ 20« 
Colored thread waste 8c @10e 


Bleached noils...... suguagekess 23¢ @25 


Raw Silk Strong 


Canton Quotations Move as High 
as $4.50—Japans Also Higher 


Raw silk prices gave evidence of 


Tops were being | 


greater strength locally in response to | 


higher cables from both Canton and 
Yokohama. Considerable activity was 
reported by most houses with manu fac- 
turers covering through July in some 
Broadsilk mills operated a bit 
more cautiously than hosiery, the lat- 
ter furnishing the bulk of the far 
forward contracts. Some large 
tracts were heard for hosiery account. 

The 14/16 grade was offered early 
in the week rather generally 
N. Y. terms, but by the end had ad 
vanced to $4.40 with firms 
holding at $4.50 for deliveries. 
The coarser sizes up 
tionately. 
scarce and firmly 


cases. 


con- 


some 
spot 
moved propor- 


held in all sizes. 


Buying of 20/22s recently appears to 
have cleaned up all good parcels 

day 
Japan Filature, Grand XX l 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 13/1 
Japan Filatur Double Extr 8 
Japan Filature, Best X 
Japan Filature, X... 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X 
Canton Filature, New Style 
Canton Filature, New Styl« 2 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 


SILK CABLES 
1410 Yen 
495% 
$5.58 


Prices in both the Yokohama and Canton markets showed 


increased strength last week with buying for export increasing 
in volume. The Canton market, particularly, was very strong. 


short interest. 


bales. 





From a cost of $4.15, the 14/16 grade jumped to $4.45 due, ac- 


ording to some rumors, to the hasty covering of a substantial 


Stocks of old season silk there are reported as 
nearly exhausted. The Yokohama market again noted heavy 
buying and prices moved up some 20 Yen to above 1400 Yen for 
Best No. 1/X. Transactions for the week amounted to 8,500 
High grade silk is commanding larger premiums and 
it is understood that reelers having sold top qualities on 
Naryuki basis are attempting to slide out of their contracts due 
‘o the larger premiums available today. 





at $4.20 | 


High grade Japan silk was | 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM S/ 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 








Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 



















Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 





Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


A. Rosenstrauch, 


389 Fifth Ave. 
Representative 
Boston Representatives: 













Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston 
Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia | 
ae. ’ 
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2O8TIN 


Frostine, brushed on shop windows, leaves a 
smooth, frosted coating which lets light through 
without glare. It protects men’s eyes—makes 
shops cooler. You can coat your windows with 
Frostine at a fraction of the cost of shades—a 
gallon covers 500-700 sq. ft. Easily applied, and 
removed by warm water. Order a barrel, 4 or % 
barrel subject to a full refund if not satisfied. 
Sample on request. 


THE GERSON-STEWART CORPORATION, 
3542 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 


Vertical Motor-Driven Type 


A practical suggestion 
for reducing operating 
costs :— 


“Replace your old ex- 
tractors with modern 
and efficient Fletcher 
Extractors” 


Get the facts and you'll 
get a FLETCHER 


See Also 
DATED T 


=e 


Fretcwner Wornxs 
INCORPORATED 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UIE 


¥ _forlmmediate Shipment from Stock 


Bars Boiler fittings 
Shapes Steel for Concrete 
Structurals Reinforcing 
Rails ool Steel 

Plates Alloy Steel 
Sheets Floor Plates 
Rivets Safety Treads 
Bolts Babbit Metal 
Nails Small Tools 
Tubes Machine Tools 
Prite for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List, the “‘Key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


V. E. MERTZ st . ee eg 


HUMIDIFYING. 
Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
jeating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 





Weuld you knew the exact 
number of picks weven each 
day for accurate preduction 
= estimating? Then install 

e 


DOUBLE DAY & NIGHT 
PICK COUNTER 
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Carbonizers and Neutralizers 


of 
Scoured Wools and Noils 
by the 
Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 
P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, Conn. 


Bleaching Wool 


Snowy white wool with a beautiful, full, soft finish is 
obtained with ‘Star’? Brand silicate and Jperoxide. 
The fiber stays white — no yellowing nor weakening. 
For best bleaching results use 5 Ibs. of ‘‘ Star’? Brand 
for a hundred gallon bath. 

Write us for samples and prices 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


Sodium Silicate 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring (WwW OOL 


Carbonizing{ ° (NOILS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


NEW JERSEY 


FUOCKS 


WOOYW ann CO TRON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 
CLAREMONT WASTE MFG, Coen, CLAREMONT N, H. 


CAMDEN, 


WOOL CARBONIZING | ¢|ReworkedWool Wool Waste 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 
GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 


James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mgr. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the U. S. A. At your service 


E 3 
\\ reehne nn tennt h nnht  t 
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Chicago Wool | 
Company | 


| 
SCOURED WOOL) 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


DEC ALSO 


PATENT 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Swift's 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreIGN WOOL oomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


Looms 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 


Frercuer Worns 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—TIllinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 
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Slow Market Holds 


In Rags and Wastes 
© 
Fiber Prices Nominal While Most 
Rags are Lower—Imports and 
Exports 
Nothing very encouraging can be 
said about the reworked wool market. 
Manufacturers of these commodities 
ire not buying rags and are not sell- 
ing much reclaimed material. It is a 
waiting market with prospects a little 
better perhaps than some other mar- 
kets for textile raw materials. Sub- 
stantial business from the overcoating 
section of the wool industry ought to 
ippear before long. Prices on all 
kinds of materials, fibers, 
clips are rather nominal and on the 
whole it is a buyer’s market. 
Manufacturers are making the 
lowest possible prices on their pro- 
cessed materials but are still meeting 
the usual opportunist attitude. Not 
the price of recovered materials but 
lack of cloth business is the determin- 
ing factor. A rather weak rag mar- 
ket had little effect in inducing larger 
purchasing by fiber manufacturers 
although allowing them to name lower 
values on some of their carded 
materials. Dark and coarse stocks are 
lower priced, black serge 534c, coarse 
dark merino 234c, fine dark merino 
5%c. Light hoods are around 2oc, 
fine light merinos 15'%-16c, fine white 
flannels 34c. Blue worsteds are not so 
strong, the regular packing has been 
bought at 7'%c and the fine blue at Ioc. 


rags, and 


Imports of woolen rags and clips 
into the United States for January 
totalled 1,586,000 lbs. From Great 
Britain came 1,055,000 lbs. Exports 
of woolen rags fromm New York for 
the month of February amounted to 
693.000 Ibs. Italy took 419,000 Ibs. at 
s'4c: Great Britain 133,000 Ibs. at 


7'-c and Germany 117,000 Ibs. at 
1o';c. Exports of woolen rags from 


February 
Germany was the 


Boston for the month of 
totalled 223,000 Ibs. 
largest purchaser taking 129,000 Ibs. 
at 7'oc; then came England with 93,- 
000 Ibs. at 8%. 

There is still a very inert market 
for most wool wastes. Small quanti- 
ties of the best white material are 
going to the mills at fairly firm prices 
but there is little purchasing 
thead. The range of values is very 


very 


wide, fine threads for example selling 
from 73c up to 82c. Colored worsted 
apart light 
spinners are inactive and 4oc is the 


top price for the choice thread. 


from shades in 


threads 


Specialty wastes covering 


natur 


rayon, 
al silk, and mohair are not doing 
very much but the silk waste is rela- 
tively firm. 
mostly threads into the United States 
for January totalled 388,000 Ibs. 


Imports of wool waste 
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What Is Wool Trade Coming To? 





Old Formulas and Past Experiences Count for Little 
Slump, Re-exports Increase— 


Boston. 

HE wool trade is looking forward 

hopefully to better business but 
has to admit that the outlet is choked 
up by other and that 
unless there is expan- 
sion in the goods market wools in the 
American markets are likely to recede 
in value whatever be the situation in 
the foreign markets. The neck of the 
manufacturing bottle which is the 
goods market is too narrow and too 
inelastic to permit a free outward 
movement of its contents. 


something or 
a considerable 


There is 
nothing normal in the situation which 
is becoming too complex to be ad 
justed to or explained by old formulas 
and previous experiences. So far as 
manufacturing is concerned operations 
are tending in the directions of short, 
intense periods of seasonal activity 
followed by re-actionary periods of 
unremunerative business, with the in- 
terval between placing orders and 
utilizing the fabrics curtailed very 
considerably. 

There is no longer any leisurely 
safe business. The old order has 
changed giving place to the new. 
Everything is fluid, operations are 


Imports 
Consumption Also Is Larger 


stream-line. Caution is the “buy- 
word” in wool purchasing and also in 
contracting operations for unshorn 
wools. Taking in a season’s supply of 
raw material is a thing of the past. 
Mill inventories will be kept low and 
dealers and growers will be compelled 
to carry the bag. The Chameleon not 
the sheep is the real symbol of wool 
and wool manufacturing at this time. 

The hand-to-mouth policy of buying 
] 


small lots of wool only when needed 
is likely to operate against the success 
of pool merchandising. he early 


‘ 1 1: 
\ eastern buvers” this 


contracting 
season is regarded by some pool ofh- 
cials as a drive against that method of 
cooperative merchandising. New Eng 
land manufacturers are not likely to 
scour western fields for wools. They 
near at hand 
ie property of 
things 


will buy from. stocks 


whether consigned or tl 
the holder. All 
there ought to be a good year for a 
profitable selling of the domestic clip. 
The East has already perceived this 
and the West is awakening to the fact. 

The situation as seen from the 
grower’s standpoint is stated plainly 
by the Secretary of the Oregon Wool 


considered 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of 


business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delaine 45—46 


Fine clothing 


California 
(Scoured Basis) 


Northern, 12 mo 


1.03—1.05 
Southern, 12 mo 87 


.8ST— .90 
(Scoured Basis) 


Fine 12 mo... 


Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 


.05—1.08 
-90— .95 


.05—1 .08 
.90— .93 
.83— .85 
.70— .73 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


(Scoured Basis) 

Staple fine s 12 
Do. % bid..... ; .02 
Fine & fine medium Z Qe 
» 
a -82 
Mohair—Domestic 

Rest combing 


Best carding 65—70 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey Fair av 43—44 
Cape Firsts . 43—45 

Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 
Secoured Basis—Cape: 
Super 12 months........ 
Super 10-12 months..... 


.95—1 
.98— 


.O7—1. 
.97—1. 


Grease Basis: 
Montevideo: 


Buenos Aires: 

GR, FOB ov ect cei csvacdsnes 29—30 
CR BORN 6 vine tks vat e@ascens 27—28 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing 
Szechuen ass't 

Cordova 

Seotch Black Face. 

East India: Kandahar 
Viecan'r 

Joria 

Aleppo 


SUBSTITUTES 


Wool Waste 
Lap— 
Fine White 1 
Fine colored Statins .90 
Thread White Worsted— 
Fine Kia .80 
1% blood -73 
% blood .65— .68 
\Y% blood es 
Thread Colored Worsted— 


Fine white 
Medium white 


Old Woolen 


Merinos— 
Coarse light 
Fine light 
Fine dark 

Serges— 

Blue 
Black 
Red 

Knit— 
White 
Red 
Light hoods 

Worrteds— 











Association as follows: 
“The Boston market is away below 
foreign costs with duty paid and wool 
cannot be bought anywhere and laid 
down in Boston as cheaply as our 


Growers’ 


own wools are being delivered there. 
Furthermore, a rise in our domestic 
prices would give a handsome profit 
and prices are surely going there if 
the dealer gets he wool.” 

Wool consumption for February 
showed a slight net decline of 451,000 
pounds. 
against the trend showing an increase 
tor the months of 604,000 lbs. 


grease Fine wool ran 
Low- 
grade foreign crossbreds grading up 
from 36s-44s 

consumption of 
month. All 


carpet wool registered a decline 


showed an_ increased 
370,000 lbs. for the 
other grades including 
_on- 
sumption of wool for concerns report- 
ing showed a gain for the first two 
months of this year as compared with 
January and February 


389,000 pounds, 


I9g20 of I0,- 
grease Comparing 
the situation with that of a year ago 
the percentage of wool consumed in 
New England is smaller and in gen- 
eral the relative consumption of do- 
mestic as distinguished from foreign 
wool shows a marked increase. The 
following table indicates the situation. 

January February Feb. 1926 


lbs Ibs. lbs 
Total wool cor 
sumption ..... 16,589,000 45,938,000 40,492,000 
Percentage of do 
_mestic Cusececces 48.2% 47.0% 37.2% 
N. E. per cent 
consumption ... 46.7% 49.3% 51.9% 


Government figures covering ma- 
chine activity of wool manufacturing 
for the month of February are of 
particular interest in showing that 
woolen spindles are gaining on wor- 
sted spindles and that as compared 
with a year ago woolen spindles are 
more active and worsted spindles less 
active. This seems to confirm the 
impression gained by some in this 
market recently that woolen fabrics 
this year are not going to be thrust 
entirely in the background by wor- 
steds. 

The end of the wool selling season 
in Australasia is now in sight and 
everything points to values being 
maintained near their present level. 
In the English market native wools 
are selling freely at firm rates and 
stocks in hands of growers are quite 
small. In the South American mar- 
ket there has been an unusually quick 
clearance of about 
85% of the lower grades have al- 
ready been sold. The quick absorp- 
tion of the 1926 Australian carryover 
seems to indicate that world 
consumption is running ahead of 
world production. Wutside of 
the United States there have 
strong and advancing markets at all 
the primary centers. In some _ sec- 
tions of the wool district it is believed 
that low prices on domestic wools are 
not likely to continue much longer un- 
less there should be a complete slump 
in the goods market. 


crossbreds and 


wool 


wool 
been 
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Toun URS | 


EXTRACTO R s 


A size and type for every tex- 
tile requirement—-from the @ 
12” machine for wringing dyed 
samples to the large capacity 
48, 60 and 72-inch machines. 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Established 1852 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 


Western Representative: John 8S. Gage, 
8 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I. 

San Francisco Representative: B. M. 
Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Representative: Fred_ Hi. 
Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C 

Representative: w J. 
Westaway Co., Westaway, Bldg., 
Hamilton, Ont., 275 Craig West, 
Montreal, P. Q. 


Southern 
White. 


Canadian 





Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
ndency to weaken fibres, saving of 
time and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level are obtained with 
economy ot dyestuffs. Thorough de 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished go ods are easily and cheaply 


dyeings 


pertormec 
FOR ME RCERIZING 
lias imerecased afhnity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
ts longer 
FOR. raaeeree 
useful in making ad 

1 finishes, and less ex 
ive, and is devoid of color and 
ily removable 


FOR FINISHING 


ve sizes at 


Chin tluid mixing are produced which 

penetrate the cloth better, giving 

suy r results in the handle and 

feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
f starch and dextrine 

Further information gladly given 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
31 Union Sq. W., New York City 


ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS 


Cooling — Humidifying — Heating 
Automatic Control 
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An Exceptionally Efficient Machine 


This machine is of everyday 
practical use in determining the 
actual shrinkage of cloth during the 
process of fulling and washing. 


It is strongly constructed in the best pos- 
sible manner and will stand hard usage. 
The cylinder is of non-corrosive metal and 
is perforated in such a manner to prevent 
slipping when the device is rolled over the 
cloth, but it is of such a nature that the 
fabrics are not injured. The frame of 
the machine is constructed of aluminum 
metal and the whole machine weighs 
less than 5 pounds. The Worm and Gear 
are made of composition metal accurately cut, 
is plainly marked, and is made of heavy brass. 
pointer is adjustable for any demand, 
machine is easy to use. 


This machine does away with the old-fashioned hand 


and is much quicker and a great deal more 


measurer, 
accurate. 


Manufactured only by the 


Tillinghast Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., Salem, Mass. 


all fabrics 


the dial 
The 
and the whole 






Manufacturers of high grade Piece End Sewing Machines for  peyice for measuring | | 
% cloth shrinkage 





See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 








Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


AT LAST “ 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S 


Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 





Line at Side 
Actual Suse 


ROACH DOOM 2411 N. 6th St., 





Real Moth Destroyer | 
and Preventative 


$ MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 


Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, ete.. not only destroys all worms 
and larvae, 
Will not stain the finest fabric. 


but leaves a preventative against future attack. 
| 
| 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
Phila., Pa. 






















Classes 


of 
WOOLENS 


and 


WORSTEDS 










































RAT DOOM | 








ALL EEL 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST. 


LINE BtAELT ANS A: 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J.) ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


| Murdock & Geb Co., 
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W.J. Westaway Co 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Enginee:; 


We design, supervise con 
struction and completel 
equip mills for any textil: 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 





] 





THE “MURDOCK” 





Keep Your Sotading fully equipped with 
e 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


FRANKLIN 
MASS. 















Contracting 
Electrical Engineers 


See Also-—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CAIALOG—— 








Expert Motor and Transformer 
Rewinding. Supplies Stocked 







‘MICHAEL & BIVENS 


'Gastonia & Greensboro, N. C. 
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Wool—Continued 


Irregular Wool Market 


Question of Suitable Supply As- 
suming Importance 

oston.—Last week was a_ slow 
one in the wool district. Shipments 
of wool out of the city were near the 
low point of the year but re-exports 
were about 50% of total shipments 
abroad for year to date. 
clip wools arrived from Arizona and 
Idaho. A larger interest was shown 
in woolen wools, both scoured and 
pulled. Prices made during the week 
were mostly compromises. Only on 
, choice wool can the Boston dealers 
ke the price at this time. It is 
weak market by any means but 
irregular, indecisive, individual- 


Some new 


lhe great foreign markets for sup- 

lies of crossbreds are about over for 

season. The United States has 

taken far below a normal supply and 

ccasion requires will have to pur- 
from second hands later. 

Now that wool shearing has com 

enced interest in the market is 
eering away from developments in 
the foreign markets to the possibili- 
ties of the new clip. A considerable 
proportion was contracted for several 
weeks ago and it now remains to be 
seen whether the early purchases were 
nade at high values and whether it 
will be possible for those who have 
waited for the wool to be shorn to 
pay higher or lower prices to the 
growers, 

Shipments of wool from Argentine 
ports this season show an increase 
irom 193,000 bales last season to 
208,000 bales this from 
» April tr. To the United 
States there were shipped 18,400 bales 
as against 
lecrease ot 


season 
October 1 


27,500 bales last season, a 
9,100 _ bales. Total 
Montevideo shipments show a large 
increase from 75,000 bales to 101,000 
bales this season, an increase’ of 
25,200 bales. America of all the 
foreign buyers has been the only one 
to tall behind in purchasing. Total 
U. S. imports of Montevideo wools 
ior the season up to April 1 showed 
decline of 27,500 bales as com- 
pared with the previous season. 
Withdrawals from bond of mohair 
are on the increase. There is a larger 
consumption of this material for con- 


sumption alone and in conjunction 
with wool in the manufacture of up- 
olstery fabrics. About 240 bales of 


hair have been re-exported to 
Bradford but on the other hand 
rivals of mohair into Boston last 
veek totalled 134,000 pounds which is 
more than the full re-exports for 
year to date. For several months im- 
ports of mohair have been on a large 
scale Domestic hair is moving 
London sales closed firm 

ind high. United States purchases 
ted to approximately 4,500 

les as compared with 3,000 bales 
the first series. The third 

les of auctions opens Tuesday, 


Easier Trend Checked 


Steadier Tone in Grease and 
Higher Prices in Medium Pulled 

PHILADELPHIA.— Prices are show- 
ing a firmer trend, the decline pre- 
viously reported having been checked. 
While no higher prices are obtainable 
from spinners and manufacturers it is 
noticeable dealers are no longer will 
ing to consider further reductions. 
Demand for grease wool continues 
spotty and generally unimproved over 
last month. The reverse is true in 
pulled wools, 


larger volume of business in April to 


dealers reporting 


date than was booked last month in 
a similar period. Pulled wools are 
stronger, dealers selling Bs this week 
at several cents higher than prices ob 
tained two weeks ago. line pulled 
ire the weakest due to the tact there 
has been no demand for grades fine 
than Bs during recent weeks. Carpet 


wools have not been affected as yet 
by the auction sales, prices being un- 
hanged and inclined to firmness 
New Wools Arriving 
New territory 
and sections of 


wools from Ida 
\rizona have arrived 
in this market and several dealers state 
they have sold medium sized quantities 
during the last ten days. Cold weather 
in the far west has delayed early 
shearing somewhat but shearing will 
again be well under way within the 
next two weeks 

A 35,000 Ibs. lot of bright quarter 


blood Was sold this week at fic, cost 


ing between 70c and 7Ic clean, bein 
one of the largest individual sales 
recently reported in this market. Other 


1 


dealers are quoting this grade at 72c¢ 


tO. 73C and three cents ed tor 
territory; three-eighths is held at 82c 
to 85c for fleece and up to &Xe f 

territory staple; half blood is quoted 


from goc to gsc and territory from 

95 to 97c; 

at $1.00. 
There has been a fair 


clothing wools are quoted 
to good re 
quest for white B supers and prices 
of this grade are higher, average Bs 
moving to eee at &5e¢ and 
choice Bs at 87c, both of which are 
higher than catae in sales 
Dealers state it is impossible to locate 
82c Bs in the n 


a week ago 


iarket unless the buver 
is willing to figure on grav or stained 
lots. Three weeks ago ordinary Bs 
were selling at Soc to S82c 


Boston Wool age 
Receipts of domestic ion 
Boston, also import 
Philadelphia and New York 


week ended 


wools at 


\pr. 9. based upon 


compiled by the Market News S« 
ice ot Bureau of \cricultural 
mics, Department of Agriculture, are 
as follows, in |bs.: 
Week 
Ended 
April 9 19 
Domesti 1,308, 000 22, 736 
Foreligr 3,356, 55,95 
Total 7,664, 0% 7.89 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PO 
Boston ; 3, 356, 000 55,957, 
Philadelphia 1, 488, 000 24, 868, 0 
New York 1,360,000 19, 230, 004 22,258 


Total 6, 204, 00 100, 055, 000 127,729 
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OSCAR KOHORN @Co., 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


Chemnitz, Germany 
ZwicKkauerstr 108 





Vienna, Austria 
IV. Prinz Eugenstr 12 









MACHINERY 


for 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 


RAYON 


Complete Installations for 
Rayon Manufacture 


Service includes provision of expert operators ana 
guarantee of quality and quantity output. 





Present Rayon output by our machin- 
ery in various mills, 70,000 Ibs. per 24 
hours based on 150 deniers. 





Additional orders for machinery to 
produce 30,000 Ibs. per 24 hours on 150 | 
Siaiaen by the end of this year. cl 
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NATIONAL ALIZAROL i, OL 
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ORANGE 3 R 


OT the least of the ad- 
vantages in using this 
— Company’s Disodium Phos- 
_* EW Chrome Dye pro- phate is that of having it ar- 
ducing an orange shade rive clean and uncontami- 

of bright reddish tone, char- : nated—thanks to our use 
of only A-1 barrels with spe- 


acterize 7 exc fastness . . 
icterized by excellent fastne cial paper liners. 


to washing, light, potting, 


verspiration, and organic 
| 


acids ‘ GENERAL CHEMICAL 
Applicable to wool in all stages | COMPANY 


of manufacture, and by either 40 Rector St., NewYork 


the chrome-bottom or after- 


a” a a on oun on . oo . 


Ph . 


Cabte Address Lycurgus. N.V 


; BUFFALO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
i > process PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH : PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO ST LOUIS 
Cnrome process. THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Samples together with full 
technical information are 
available from all National 
Branches. 





For Special Purposes 


There is as much difference between old style textile produc- 
i FP . m, t} I 
Na*ional Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. tion and modern textile methods as there is between the old 


S 1 , , goat skin churn ¢ ‘rn dairy equipment. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. goat skin churn ind modern dairy equipment . 
So, too, there is as great a difference between old style alkalies 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO used for wool scouring and other textile purposes and the 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAIL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


} ! Quality and Service 


i 


Textile Alkalies 


which are specially manufactured for definite purposes in the 


textile mill. 
ATIONAL YES It is because of their ability to meet the special needs of 


the mill man that they are producing in hundreds of mills 
superior results which have established their unequalled ability 
and economy. 


“Woandotte” 


LSS 
Ox Crademara Card 


Nl 

Cle) in order to your sup 
\ >] ’ vee owl nap . 
\ ply man will prove a 


investment. 


Cde 3. B. Ford Companp, 
eto, ER BRA 








The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 








ae 
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Toronto Chemical Association 
Formed 

loronto, CANADA.—The organiza- 
tion of the Toronto Chemical Associa- 
tion, with Douglas Hallam, secretary 
ot the Canadian Woolen and Knit 
Goods Manufacturers Association, as 
a member of the executive committee, 
was completed in Toronto recently. 

A. Schorman is the chairman, and 
the executive committee includes sev- 
eral other well-known textile men. 
[he purpose of the ‘association is to 
deal with national problems and_ to 
take a leading step in the wider dis- 
semination of chemical knowledge as 
applied to the textile and other 
industries. 


New 





Forty Azo Colors Devel- 


oped 

ln reviewing the accomplishments 
in chemical lines which will be fea- 
tured at the 11th Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries, to be held at the Grand 
Central Palace, Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, this 
year, the management states that 
about 40 new azo colors have been de- 
veloped in American research labora- 
tories during the last year and placed 
on the market by the dye manufact- 
urers. 


\WATERVLIET, N. Y. The Slade Prod- 
ucts Corp., manufacturers of brake lin- 
ings, is again operating on full time 
weekly schedules with an enlarged work- 
ing torce. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 

Iron Free 200 —2 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 

Potash, Lump 2%— 
Ammoniac, Sal. 

we... GUE,  cesese 5u4— 
Bleach powder, per “100 

eee 0 — 
Dine BIOMS: <.ccvcseccas 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

OOD stchiovxesdere 

Tanks 
Copperas, 
Cream of Tartar 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 

Cans ae 

Yellow Crude ...... 
Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 

White (crystals) .... 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 
Potassium—Bichromate 

Chlorate crystals ... 

Permangan, tech..... 
Sodium acetate ....... 

Bichromate ....... 

Bisulphite, 35% 

Nitrite 

Phosphate 

Prussiate, 

Sulphide, 60% fused. 

30% crystals....... 

Tartar emetic, tech.... 
Tin—Crystals 

Bichloride, 50 deg.... 

ORIGS, BBB. cccrcecec 
Zine Dust 


Acetic, 28% 
Citrie crystals 
Formic. 99%..... 
Laetie, BG. cscccccccce 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars. 
“00 tb 36@42 deg. per 


r 100 Ib. 


Sulphuric. 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 
Tartaric 


mission show a domestic 
coal-tar 


crease of 3% 
pared with 1925. 





Dye — Increased 2% in 1926 


Sales Were 8 





o Greater Than 1925—Average Price Continues 


on Decline—Imports Decrease 


RELIMINARY | figures 
by the United States 


The total 


I 


Table 


Year 


1926.. 
1925.. 
DOR, ocak 
1923.. 
1922. . 
192) ... 
1920.. 


Alkalies 


in total value 


compiled 
larift 
production of 
dyes for the calendar 
1926 of about 88,000,000 Ibs., with 
value of about $37,000,000. 
an increase of 2% by quantity 
that of 1925. 
in 1926 were about 86,200,000 
valued at $36,300,000. 
crease of 8.7% by quantity 


This 
sales of dyes 
This is an in- 
and 


as 
The increase in vol- 





Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 


Borax, Crys. bbls 
Potash, carbonate, ~ 
85% “a 


Caustic, 88-92% . 
Soda Ash, 58% light.. 
Contract, 100 lb 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 1 90 

Caustic, 76% per 100 


lb. 3 10 


Contract, 100 lb 
Sal. 100 It 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 


Fustic: Crystals....... 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 
Gambier, liquid... 
Hematine, crystals..... 
Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. 
Indigo—Madras 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
51 deg. punaees 
Crystals 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
51 deg 
— extract, 51 
gome. Ext. dom., ref., 
51 deg 
Extract, stainless.... 
Tannic Acid, tech 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 


Alpha Napthylamine .. 35 
Crude 60 
Aniline Oil eben 15 
Salt 24 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 
limed 
Technical 
Dimethylaniline 
Metaphenylene 
mine 
Paranitraniline 52 


Oils and Soaps 


Caster Oil, No. 3 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
gal. 
Foots 
Red Oil, 
Stearic Acid, 
pressed 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 


4%— 


5%4— 

I*km— 
1 37%— 
1 324%— 


Peat 


88 ,263 ,776 | i og A 
6,619 ,729 


ume of sales is largely due to a slight 
improvement in the activity of the tex- 
tile industry. The exports by quantity 
show practically no change from those 
of 1925. 
Developments 

since 1917 in the 
ture of dyes 


from year to year 
domestic manufac- 
and other finished coal- 


tar products are unparalleled in the 
history of the American chemical in- 
1920 there was notable 
manufacture of spe- 
Many new colors 


dustry. In 
progress in the 


cialty and fast dyes. 






nN Sale 
Quantity Quantity Valu 
Pounds 

88 ,000 ,000 86 ,268 ,000 $36 ,312 ,000 
345 ,438 | 79 ,303 ,451 37 ,468 ,332 
68 679,000 | 64,961,433 35 ,012 ,400 
7,524 | 86,567 ,446 47 ,223 ,161 
2,187 69 107 ,105 41 ,463 ,790 
39,008,690 | 47,513,762 39 ,283 ,956 


Tapioca flour 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 
mestic 
Dextrine-Potato .. 
Corn, bags 100 lIb.... 
Do. bbls.., 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 
RR Srectctewaens 
Sago flour 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.... 
EG Sv sattccusoes 
Do. thin boiling, 
bags, 


rh wo 
wos SSa:: 


Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) .... 
Black — FF.. 
Blue, _B 
Blue 
Blue, 
Blue, 
Blue 
Blue, 
Blue, Solamine 
Benzo Azurine 
Brown, C. 
Brown, 
Brown, Congo G.. 
Brown, ae Tse 
Green, B.. 
Green, 
Orange, Congo a 
Orange, Fast Diseecas 
Red, 
Red, C ongo seats 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 B. 
Benzo Purpurine 

10 B... 

Scarlet, 
Scarlet, 
Scarlet, 
Scarlet, 
Violet 
Ye i! low 


PLP ETEPTPPEEEETTT EE 


4 BA. ee 
Dees csee 


Prd dd 


nae Bie. 


ine 
Tallow. Stillbene .... 
Developing Colors— 
Black, BH 
Black Zambesi 
Bordeaux. Dev. 
Orange. developed ... 
Primuline 


ot high fastness w luced tor the 
first time in this country during that 
year. 

The production of vat dyes estab- 


lished a new record in 1926, with a 


total of over 4,000,000 Ibs. as com- 
pared with 2,600,000 Ibs. in 192 
None of these dyes was a in the 
United States prior to the World War. 
This class of dyes is used ae on 
cotton and vields shades of exceptional 
feieinee: (he increase in domestic 
producti n is of interest to every con- 
sumer of fabrics as indicative of the 


pronounced trend toward a greater use 


of fast dves for “fast dyed” tabrics 

One of the outstanding ieatures of 
the vear was the continued decline in 
dye prices, which was due the se- 
vere competition between mestic 
manufacturers, 

The imports of dyes in 1926 re- 
corded a decline which was 12.46 by 
quantity and 14.4% by value trom that 
of the previous year. ported 
dyes which supplied about 7% by 
quantity of our consumption are very 
largely the higher cost types imported 
from Germany and Switzerland. Ex- 


ports of dyes recorded practically no 
juantity but a decline of 


value from that of 1925. 


change in 
11% by 
Further Decline in Prices 
The weig i 
domestic dves sold in 1926 was 10% 


less than the average of 1923. The 


hted average price of all 


Red, Dev. 7 iene oe 
Scarlet. . 2 50 


Sulphur Colors— 


Black 14 
Blue, ¢ , a0 
Blue, navy} 50 
Brown 20 
Green ee nt 
Green, ‘ 25 
Yellow 


Basic Colors— 


pe reer es 90 
Bismark Brown. 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine crystals ... 
Malachite green ..... 
Methylene blue 
Methy! violet 
Rhodamine B. 

cone 
Safranine 
Victoria Blue B 


PEER es 


It 


Acid Colors— 


| 


Naphthol blue blk. 

— black 
4 

Alizarine saphirol 

Alkali blue 

Indigotine 

Induline (water solu- 
able) 

Soluble Blue .... 

Sulphoneyanine . 

Sulphone Blue B 

Patent Blne A........ 
Rescorcin brown .... 

Guinea green .. 

Wool green §8......... 

Orange II .. 

Orange GG erys...... 

Acid Fuchsine 

Azo eosine G......... 

Crocein scarlet sae 

DO FOG. Buses <ecicous 

Azo yellow 

F. Light Yellow 

F. Light Yellow ; 

Naphthol, yellow .... 


irome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B 
Diamond Black . 
Chrome Blue Black.. 
Chrome Brown 
Chrome Green 
Chrome Yellow 


eA he Ee Pas 


Plt td 


Indigo— 


Synthetic 20% paste. 
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AND NOW 


SYNTHETIC OLIVE OIL 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY US AS 


“OLOVOLO”’ 


Chemical Analysis Cannot Distinguish 
It From Pure Commercial Olive Oil 


Quality—Always Uniform. Price—Always Less. 
Delivery—Over Any Period. Samples—Upon Request 


Textile Chemicals BOYER, KIENLE COMPANY, 


135 Liberty Street - 


Inc., 

- N . 
From our extensive line of industrial chemicals, we offer ew York City 
the following AERO BRAND PRODUCTS of special in- 


terest to the Textile Industry: a 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda Formic Acid 


Yellow Prussiate of Potash Potassium Carbonate Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
Red Prussiate of Potash Copper Sulphate . 
Aqua Ammonia Sal Ammoniac accepted theories of matter but 


Thiourea Lead Acetate . : ° 
a Rees the conscientious expert service 


nn back of WARREN SOAP is 


sa more firmly established than 


Barium ever. 
Aluminum 


Sulphocyanides of < 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY — Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
INCORPORATED 77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


ee Eee 
a 


VVVVVVVVVVVVYL NOTTINGHAM CURD 
yb TALLOW CHIP 83:32, SOAP 

POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
7 Red Oil Olive Oil 
. } ag Amber Oil 
5 xX NY Olive Foots 

gi /e 


Palm Oil RAS \ 
Curd SOAP YO 
Olive SOAP *. 
Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder \ 
For Mill Floors & 


Established 1860, Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 


S.R. DAVID& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 





" Mislo Mew Easland Anumte ton LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. hig 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
s used by the larges 


t cotton mills in the country as a sizing H | ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
assistant for Cotton Warps. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


consoiibaito texmz BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manuf 
ON ALOG » MNVATLANTIC, MASS. a SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 Phone—Pennvpacker 759 





April 16, 1927 
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Table II. Imports of coal-tar dyes into the United States 


Period 


1927 (total for 3 months)...... 
1926... 
1935... peas 
1924—1first 9 months.... 
last 3 months. . 
Tens. nk. 





Oo He UT 


1920 





following table shows the trend of the 
average prices of domestic coal-tar 
iyes in recent years: 


Weighted 
average 
YEAR *sales price 
of domestic 
dyes 
(per pound) 
1926 Sark $0.42 
1925. eee .466 
1924... wrtiets .54 
1923 estas 545 
1922. , - .60 
1921. 5 iat etal .83 
1920. os aa .99 
1917. pena: cael 1.26 











*Total value of all dyes divided by the 
total quantity. 

Price recessions were recorded for 
both low and high priced dyes. Indigo, 
the leading color manufactured in this 
country shows an average sales price 
of 12.8c per lb. in 1926 as compared 
with 15.6c in 1925, and $1.42 per Ib. 
in 1917, when the first indigo was 
produced in the United States. This 
is below the pre-war price when our 
entire supply was imported from Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 


Dye Imports Decline 

The imports of dyes during 1926 
were 4,658,464 lbs., with an invoice 
value of $4,101,252. This represents a 
decrease of 12.4% by quantity and 
14.4% by value from that of 1925. 
otal imports in 1914, when our con- 
sumption was very largely supplied by 
imports, amounted to 45,950,895 Ibs. 
Since Sept. 22, 1924, when the ad 
valorem duty on dyes and _ other 
finished coal-tar products was reduced 
m 60 to 45%, there has been an 
in the imports, particularly 
i the vat dyes, certain acid, acid ali- 

n, and other high cost specialty 

, which have been almost entirely 

7erman and Swiss manufacture. 


ease 


Relation to Consumption 
e imports of coal-tar dyes in 1926 
5.2% of the total production by 
ity and 11% by value. They 
by quantity over 7% of the ap- 
it consumption, assuming this to 
‘quivalent to production plus im- 
, minus exports. The dyes man- 
tured in the United States based 
preliminary 


figures, accordingly 


Quantity 


,982 ,631 
,252,911 15,156,779 | 354,409 toe 
,402 ,582 |5,763 ,437 283 ,548 30, 286 


Monthly aver 


Invoice ee 
value . 


Quantity | 


Pounds 
913 ,611 
,658 ,464 |4,101 ,252 
,315 ,158 |4,791 ,908 442 ,930 
,611 ,931 
,410 ,608 


Pounds 
304 ,537 
388 ,205 


$801,165 


$267 ,055 
341,771 
399 326 

1,642,632 | 179,103 ,515 

1,266,146 | 470,203 2,049 

(022,539 |2,908,778 | 251,878 398 

,098 193 }3,151,363 | 258,153 2,614 


5,243 ,257 338 ,850 838 


supplied about 93% of apparent con 

sumption by quantity. By value, how- | 
ever, domestic production would be | 
considerably less than 93% of con- 
sumption, as the average price of the 
dyes imported is much higher than the | 
average price of the domestic produc- | 
tion. There was an exportable surplus | 
of certain dyes, including indigo and | 
sulphur black. | 


Decline in Value of Exports 


The total exports of coal-tar dyes | 
in 1926 were 25,811,941 lbs., valued at | 
$5,950,159. This represents a slight | 
increase in quantity, but a decline of | 
11% by value from that of 1925. The | 
drop in value is due to the gradual | 
lowering of prices in the world’s ex- | 
port markets which has resulted from | 
the severe competition offered by | 
German and Swiss dyes. 


TABLE III.—Domestic 
dyes 


oe 
| 
| 


exports of 





YEAR Quantity Value 


7 = | 
Pounds | | 


i Rita eee « $29 823,591 | 
Race os 22. | 6,270,139 | 
1922. 8,344,187 | 3,996,443 | 
1923. 17,924,200 | 5,565,267 
a8... 15,713,428 | 5,636,244 
1948... 25,799 889 | 6,694,360 
1926. 5 


25 811,941 | 950,159 | 





Soap Company Forms Textile | 


Research Division 


Proctor & Gamble, soap manufac- | 
turers, have organized a Textile Re- | 
search Division, with laboratory and | 
headquarters at 80 Ryle Avenue, | 
Paterson, N. J. The new department | 
is manned by a staff of technically | 
trained men from the company’s chem- 
ical division and is under the direction 
of N. S. Cassel. 

The company, through this depart- 
ment, will make available to textile 
mills the experience of these men and 
the research facilities of i 


the organiza- 


tion. Among the more important pro- 
cessing problems which the department 
is working on are the following: 
Soap; dyeing; bleaching; weighting; 


minimizing of chafe mark 
effect ; processing of rayon; silk finish- 
ing. These subjects will be covered 
in detail in a series of bulletins to be 
issued periodically by the department 


ind white 





This photomicrograph shows how oil, saponi 
fied by an alkaht, forms masses of soap 


Prevents formation 
of insoluble soap 


Ee soap, introduced in processing, or saponified oil, 
grease, and wax come in contact with hard water 
in scouring or rinsing, they are precipitated in the 
fibres of fabrics. There they stay—retained as in- 
soluble soaps which interfere with all subsequent 
operations. Dyeing is spotty and streaky; bleaching 
incomplete; finished goods hard and non-flexible. 


How to avoid this? By using OAKITEin your wet 
finishing operations. This remarkable detergent can 
always be depended on to soften hard water so that 
formation of insoluble soaps is prevented. As a 
result, uniform dyeing, complete bleaching, soft 
finish and fabrics with a good feel are assured. 


Consult the local OAKITE service man. 
for booklet “WET FINISHING TEXTILES.” 
gation. 


Or write 
No obli- 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 





Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, 
Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N Gy, *Chicago, *Cincinnati, 
*Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton *Denver, *Des Moines 
*Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford 

*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville Fla., *Kansas City, *1 Angeles, Louisville, K 
*Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburg! 
N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal "Omaha, Neb *Phila 
delphia, *Pittsburgh Portland Me., *Portland, Ore., Providence 
Reading, “Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island San Fran 0 
Seattle, *St Louis 1 Bend, Ind., Springfield, IIl., 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toront *Tulsa, Okl Utica, *Van 
r B. ¢ W t I Worcester 


* Stocks of Oakite Materia irried in these cities 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARM REG U.S PAT OFF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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David J. Crouse 
Crouse, one of the 


leading 
manufacturers of the 
McCleary, 
Wallin & Crouse Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
committed suicide at his home on April 


David J 
carpet and rug 


country and founder of the 


illuminating gas. He 
was 86 years old. Born in Germany, he 
located in Amsterdam when a _ youth, 
where he learned the various intricacies 
associated with the manufacture of carpet 
and rugs. In 1880 he became a member 
of the firm of Howgate, McCleary & 
Co., which was absorbed in 1886 by the 
McCleary, Wallin & with 
Mr. Crouse affairs. He 
continued as a director when the com- 
pany was consolidated under the name 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills in 1921, 
holding considerable stock. He suffered 
considerably from ill health and only 
recently returned from Florida where he 
spent the winter 


11 by inhaling 


( rouse ( o., 
directing its 


Col. Walter Hunt 

Col. Walter H. Hunt, president of the 
Oakland Cotton Mill, of Newberry, S. C., 
died last Saturday at his home in New- 
berry. He had been active in religious 
work, as well as in business circles of his 
State for many 
time head of the Baptist State Conven- 
tion, the largest religious body in South 
Carolina. Col. Hunt was born in New- 
\pril 16, 1861. He attended 
Newberry College, and later took up the 
practice of law, being the senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Hunt, Hunt & 


years. He was at one 


berry, 


Hunter. He was secretary of the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee of New 
berry County, from 1882 to 1888. Much 


of his practice has been as an attorney 
for cotton mills, banks and other corpo- 
rations 


Joseph Arthur Adamson 
Joseph Arthur Adamson, senior mem- 
Adamson & Co., tape 
manufacturers, Philadelphia, died April 
10, at the age of 70 years. Death was 
due to peritonitis, which developed after 
an operation 
underwent a 


ber of firm of Jos 


for appendicitis which he 
week previous He was 
one of the most prominent manufacturers 
in the city and was well known through 
long 


out the trade through his associa 


tion with the concern of which he was 
the head. Mr. Adamson was a member 
of the Philadelphia Cricket, Manufac- 
turers’, Egypt Mills Fish and Game and 
the Manufacturers’ Clubs He 


widow, two. sons, 


County 
is survived by his 
and by one daughter 


Charles Heinritz 
Charles Heinritz, boss machin 
ist for the Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., who retired eight vears ago, died 
at his home in that April 11, 
after a few influenza, 
aged 58 years. -He was a 
the municipal finance commission and 
prominent in fraternal circles 
a son 


former 
Lancaster 


town on 
days’ illness of 


member of 


He leaves 


Edward Lynch 
Edward Lynch, former boss carder for 
the Spencer (Mass.) Woolen Co., Inc., 
Whitman, Mass., on April 6 
Burial was in the family lot in Spencer 
on April 8 


died in 
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Smith Carpet Auction Sets High 
Record 


The Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. sale last week broke pre- 
vious rug auction records when it 
closed at 3:40 p. m. Friday, with a 
grand total of 144,302 bales sold for 
$8,048,264. This tops by $1,135,264 the 
figure established last October when 
112,638 bales brought $6,913,000. 
The company ’s new fall price list, is 
guaranteed until Sept. 30. 

Despite the low prices paid at times 
during the sale for the more expen- 
sive rugs the speed and the record- 
breaking sales were a steading factor 
in the trade. The last offering in the 
catalogue, the popular-priced Ardsley, 
had large wholesalers and _ metro- 
politan department stores fighting for 
balances as the auction ended. More 
than 30,000 this line were 
sold during the week and the show- 
ing, combined with the strength of 
other low-priced lines proved, accord- 
ing to factors, that there is a well- 
distributed buying power for this type 
of merchandise. 


bales of 


Competition on the Ardsleys was 
in contrast to that on the Meadow- 
brook, Carlton and Smith lines, where 
buyers, had the upper hand and prices 
dropped more than 20% below Octo- 
ber opening list in some cases. 
Tapestries, which have been helped 
by reason of the small supply, con- 
tinued to attract comparatively high 
levels on the 9 by 12 sizes. Katonah 
and Palisade velvets also did well in 
this size. The auction trend indicated 
that the small and the 
regular g by 12 sizes are most wanted. 


throw sizes 








Rayon Price Trend 
(Continued from page &5) 


fact alone protects the user against 
downward 
might cause heavy inventory losses. 


drastic changes, which 


lhe above low price estimate is 
based chiefly on two things: The 


45c per lb. protective tariff plus 5c 
landing charges, excludes 
foreign competition below $1.25 per 
lb., and the enormous installation cost 
ot becoming 


which 


a serious competitor of 
the present leaders in the industry. It 
would probably be impossible to dupli 
cate the plants and business of The 

( with an 
outlay of under $150,- 
Secondly, the price trend 
from now on 


Viscose »., tor instance, 


( 
actual cash 
000,000. 
will be determined en- 
tirely by local demand, as the United 
States is not a large rayon exporter. 
Increases and reductions in price in 
the future will be 5c, 
a lb. at a time, 


$1.00 per lb., 


or possibly loc 
instead of 50c or 
as in the past, as large 
foreign surplus production will always 
he ready to act as a check valve on 
In addition, the lead 
this country are 
financially and wise 
enough to protect the industry to the 


domestic prices. 
ing producers of 
strong enough 
fullest extent against the evils of over- 
production and over-speculation. It 
must be borne in mind, however, by 
those who feel that the leaders should 
protect the industry against any price 
fluctuations, that an increase of ; 
per lb. on all sizes means an increase 


oT sc 


in net of over $2,000,000 per year to 
The Viscose Co. alone, whereas re- 
adjustments of this size are of rela- 
tively small importance to the con- 
sumer. 


Cloth Spongers and Shrinkers 
Elect Morris Garfunkel, Presi- 
dent 

At a special meeting of the Textile 
Finishers Association of New York, 
held in the association rooms at I 
Union Square, New York, on Tues- 
day, April 12, the following officers 
were elected for the year 1927: Morris 


Garfunkel, president; Max J. Sch- 
neider, vice-president; Henry F. 
Tiedemann, treasurer; Paul J. 


Schrier, secretary, 

In addition to the above, Judge John 
IX. McGeehan, District Attorney of 
Bronx County, has consented to act 
as arbitrator for the cloth shrinking 
and sponging industry. 
Label Case Dismissed 

The case of the Worumbo Co. 
against Joseph Daly of Daly, Bell & 
Daly, clothiers, 139 Stanton St., 
New York city, for violation of 
Worumbo trade-marks, was 
missed in Part 6 of Special Sessions 
in New York on April 8. The case 
was returned to Special Sessions by 
the Court of Appeals on the ground 
that knowledge that the labels were 
fictitious was not proven. Motion to 
dismiss District 


dis- 


was made by the 


\ttorney. 


H. E. Verran Co. Elects New 
Officers 


\t a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the H. E. Verran Co., 
Stamford, Conn., Harry E. Verran 
resigned as president and treasurer 
and was made chairman of the board 
of directors. At the same meeting, 
Bernard W. Peck was elected pres- 
ident and general manager of the H. 
Kk. Verran Co. Mr. Peck has had a 
long and successful executive experi- 
ence with William Hollins & Co. of 
London, England, and New York, 
manufacturers of Viyella flannel, and 
more recently with Elms & Sellon of 
New York City. Mr. Peck will make 
his headquarters in the general offices 
of the H. E. Verran Co. at Stamferd, 
Conn. 

Also at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, Walter L. Hough- 
ton was elected to the board and made 
supervisor of sales. Mr. Houghton, 
for the last four years, has been gen- 
eral manager of the Luxite Silk 
Products Co. Previous to that, Mr. 
Houghton was vice president of the 
Redfield Advertising Agency, acting 


as sales and merchandising council, 
concentrating particularly on textile 
lines. Mr. Houghton’s headquarters 


will be at the New York office of the 
i. .&. 
West 


The Verran 


Verran Co., 19 Union Square, 


company manufacture 
Royal Society embroidery cottons and 
art needlework products. 

About a vear and a half ago, the 
Verran company completed the new 


plant at Stamford, which has three 
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times the production capacity of their 
former New York plant. The Verran 
company products are sold under the 
trade mark ‘Royal Society,” which 
has been known to the trade for 28 
years and has a most complete dis- 
tribution in the United States, Canada 
and other countries. The company 
does its own manufacturing complete 
from the raw materials, also doing its 
own dyeing and processing. 


Business Literature 





REDUCING MAINTENANCE AND DELAYs IN 
THE TEXTILE INDUstTRY; Diamond 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

This is the third of a series of booklets 

discussing the application of roller chain 
in various industries. The text points out 
that with the development of the 
Diamond high-speed multiple roller chains, 
both the speed and load capacity of roller 
chains were increased, power being trans- 
mitted quietly, efficiently, and smoothly, 
The chains are especially adaptable for 
drives from motor to individual machines, 
such as spinning frames, roving and 
slubbing frames, cards, twisters, spoolers, 
etc., and are rapidly finding a place in 
the modern textile mill for such drives. 
This booklet explains fully the advan- 
tages and economies to be realized by the 
use of Diamond roller chain drives, and 
includes numerous illustrations of textile 
machinery applications. It will be of 
interest to engineers and_ operating 
executives. 





New Fryers For Op 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
lalls, Mass. 

This 4-page leaflet explains how the 
Saco-Lowell Shops repair all kinds of 
cotton and jute flyers, worsted cone rov- 
ing flyers with double hollow arms, 
worsted dandy roving flyers, worsted 
draw box and gill box flyers, and worsted 
spinning flyers, at about one-half the 
price of new ones. It is pointed out that 
many mills have various quantities of 
damaged flyers which they consider 
beyond repair, but which the Saco-Lowell 
company could put into satisfactory con- 
dition, thanks to their extensive facilities 
for flyer manufacturing. 


sT HALF PRICE; 
Newton Upper 


Unit 


Herman NELSON Heater; The 
Herman Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill. 
This is an 8-page bulletin giving 
further particulars of the unit heater 


which was described on page 63 of the 
March 12 issue of TextTire Worvp. 
Sections of the bulletin are devoted to a 
general description of the heater, con- 
struction details, applications and econo- 
mies of use, tables of condensation tests, 
capacity tables, and specifications. 
Numerous illustrations add to the value 
of the text matter and bring out clearly 
the features of design and construction. 





G-E Automatic Controt PANELS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL Evectric Heatinc; Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
“Automatic regulation of power input 
' tempera- 
most industrial 
Thus reads the in- 
leaflet-bulletin which 
describes and illustrates several tvpes of 
control panels for industrial electric 
panels of both the open type and 
type. Sketches illustrate 
Wiring connections on four typical types 
of « 


is essential to close control 
ture, so necessary in 
heating processes.” 


troduction to this 


heating 


the enclosed 


ntrol panels. 
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Men Wanted 





SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opening for a man ca- 
pable of selling a complete line of Plain 
and Jacquard Velours. State full particu- 
lars of your experience with application. 


Address Adv. 240, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








Boss Carder wanted to take eharge 
of five sets of cards. Must be will- 
ing to work. Give full particulars 


and experience in letter. 


J. E. Temple, 
Winona, Minn. 


Address: 
Winona Yarn Mills, Inc., 




















WANTED 
EXPERT FULLER AND 
DYER ON WOOL JERSEY 
CLOTH 


Address Adv. 266, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


mission. Sells easily to all kinds of 
textile mills. 


Address Adv. 269, Textile World, 


334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Superintendent and Master 
Throwster Wanted 


for silk crepe plant located in 
State full particulars and 
references with application 
pected. 
Address Adv. 278, Textile World 
334 Fourth <Ave., New York 


Situations Wanted 





Manefacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING OR 
Position wanted by man 28 yrs. of age, American, 
single. Worked on piece goods, wst. and mohair 
tops, silk and wst. yarns, silk and wool raw stock. 
and vigereux printing. Familiar with Klauder- 
Weldon and Franklin machines. Good recommenda- 
tions 


‘0. B. 1398, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT COTTON MILL OR OVER 
SEER CARDING. Position wanted by man 42 yrs 
of age, American, married. Worked on fancy shirt- 
ings, muslins, lawns, sateens, etc., cotton and rayon 
Familiar with all makes carding and spinning ma- 
chines. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 1399, Textile World, 





SECOND HAND 








Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER MENDING AND BURLING. Position 
wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, English, married 
Worked on ladies’ and men’s wear, woolen and fancy 
Worsteds. Good references. 

O. B. 1401, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER WEAVING ON COTTON OR SILK 
os OVERSEER OF CLOTH ROOM. Position 

ited by man 50 years of age, American, married 
Wo rked on plain and fancy cotton and silk goods, 
colored cottons, duck, etc. Familiar with C & K, 
Whitin and Draper looms. Good recommendations 
O. B. 1402, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 








GENERAL MANAGER OR AGENT, SUPT. OR 
ASST. SUPT. OF WORSTED OR WOOLEN MILL 

on wanted by man 42 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on men’s wear, ladies’ dress 
goods, cap cloths, worsteds and woolens. Good 
recommendations. 


0. B. 1403, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


ASST. SUPT. IN WOOLEN MILL OR OVERSEER 
DRESSING. Position wanted by man 29 yrs. of 
ace. American, married. Worked on fancy suitings 
atings, men’s wear, all kinds of felts and 
n inical cloth. Good recommendations 


O. B. 1404, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





,.. \TTON PIECE DYER. Position wanted by man 
yr of age, American, married. Worked on 

w stripe sateens, pocketing, khaki cloth, in fact 

any_kind of cotton cloth. Good references. 

0. B. 1405, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





ST. SUPT. WOOLEN MILL OR OVERSEER 
D NG. Position wanted by man 44 yrs. of age, 
A can, married. Worked on all classes woolens, 
W ds, underwear, raw stock, yarns, pieces, unions, 
o Familiar with all makes dyeing machinery 


recommendations. 


O. B. 1406, Textile World. Boston, Mass 


to take on a good side line on com- 


i Pennsylvania. 
experience. Give 
Stating wages ex- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Business News 





Howe Chain Company’s Trucks 


now Called “Jak-Tung” Trucks 


A new trade name, “Jak-Tung,” has 
recently been applied to the small three- 
wheeled truck manufactured by the 
Howe Chain Co., Muskegon, Mich., that 
is used for either hauling or storage. 
The truck consists of a platform equip- 
ped with two malleable iron wheels at 
the rear and a malleable iron draw bar 
in the front. The jack tongue, from 
whence the truck takes its name (with 
wheel) hooks into the draw bar leg, and 
by a downward thrust of the handle the 
load is raised. 

This truck is built in 17 different sizes 
and 3 models, with either steel or hard- 
wood platforms or trays, in varied com- 
binations. It finds its greatest useful- 
ness as a material conveyor in plants, 
handling loose, bulk, package, or heavy 
piece equipment up to 3 tons in weight. 
Trains of eight or ten “Jak-Tung” trucks, 
together with a tractor, will turn sharp 
corners, negotiate narrow pathways, and 
in other ways function efficiently in con- 
gested quarters. 


Jenkins Bros. Appointments 


Jenkins Bros. announce the appoint- 
ment of Joseph E. Hodgkins as manager, 
and Anthony D. Weber, as_ assistant 
manager in charge of their New Eng- 
land branch, with headquarters at 524— 
530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

Mr. Hodgkins has been connected with 
the Boston office since 1898, and Mr. 
Weber since 1908. 

After almost 40 years of service with 
Jenkins Bros., upwards of 30 years as 
manager of the New England branch, 
John D. Stiles is passing from the ac- 
tive to the retired list. He is retaining 


his interest in this company, as one of 
its directors. 
Saco-Lowell’s New Boston 


Offices 


The executive and sales offices of Saco- 
Lowell Shops will be consolidated in the 
near future at 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass., where a whole floor has been 
leased in the Stone & Webster Building. 
For some time the company’s main office 
has been located at the Newton Upper 
Falls plant with a small office for certain 
of the executives in the First National 
Bank Building, Boston. The new loca- 
tion will be much more convenient for 
the company and for its customers. 


Cleveland Offices Consolidated 
The Cleveland district offices of Com- 
bustion Engineering Corp., Ladd Water 
Tube Boiler Co., and Heine Boiler Co. 
have been consolidated and will be lo- 


cated at 1107 Guardian Building. Frank 
Henderson is Cleveland district mana- 
ger of these three associated companies 


Magnolia Canadian Brand Re- 
moved 
The head f 
Canadian branch of the Magnolia Metal 
Co., has been removed to 338-A 


James St., Montreal, P. Q. 


Firth-Smith Offices Removed 


the Firth-Smith Co., 
been removed to 161 
Room 605. 


omce and tat ry 


The offices of 
Boston, have 
Devonshire St., 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


| 
PIECE GOODS OF 
| 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. rer. 3409 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


RAYON SKEIN DYEING 


Indanthrene, Developed or 
Sulphur Colors. Variegated or 
Block Dyeing our specialty. If you Position 





BOSS WEAVER 





wanted by man 45 vears of age, mar- 
have a dyeing problem consult us. Seer ee ee eee — 
NATIONAL RAYON DYEING co., coatings, Mackinaws, Worsteds Blankets, 
526 W. Broadway, New York City. ete.: 18 years Boss-Weaver and Designer 
ame firm and can furnish the best of 

eference as to character and ability 

Address Adv. 12, Textile Wo 

34 Fourth Avenue, New Yo 


WOOL COMBER 


32 years’ experience 
r er 
Would accept any other position 
Worsted Mill 
GEORGE BOYER 
4611 Silverwood St 
Manayunk, Phila. Pa 


House every week? 














in 


desires position; 
° one mill which has been closed down. 
Do you read the > = references from former employ 


iployer. 


in 








